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INTRODUCTION 


SoME years before Lord Roscbery gave us that intercst- 
ing book, ** Napoleon: the Last Phase,” it had been my 
ambition to writc an account of the fallen Empcror’s 
six years of exile at St. Helena, under the titlc of 
“ Napoleon and his Fcllow Priseners.” When ^ve 
bccome attracted by a subject of this kind, new material 
in One form or another is sure to bc fortheoming from 
year to year. One such piece of new material came to 
mc at the beginning of my researches. This was some 
unpublished letters \\Titten by Mr. Sccretarj^ Brooke 
from St. Helena, while Napoleon was resident on the 
island. Since then I have håndled many other docu- 
ments. Lord Roscbcry’s remarkable criticaJ summary 
of the episode made me, however, rccognise the desira- 
bility of allowing my little volume to rest unwritten 
for a few years longer. 

In any case, the projcct that I had in mind was very 
dificrent from the one that Lord Roscbciy^ achieved 
so successfuUy. ” The Last Phasc ” was rather a 
criticism of Napoleon and of the doeuments associated 
with his melancholy exile than a consecutive narrative 
of events. I had aspired rather to tcll the storj'^ of 
that e.xilc in a succession of cliaptcrs, assodating each 
with an individual of importance in the stor3\ There 
would have been a chapter on Gourgaud, another on 
Montholon, a tliird upon his wife—who also wTote 
rcminiscenccs—and a fourth upon Las Cases. There 
would have been a chapter devoted to each of the 
various surgeons who, by a strangc irony, considering 
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Napoleon’s dislike of doctors, seem to have been mpst 
in evidence and so astonisliingly nnmerous in every 
scene of the tragedy. Each had something to say— 
O’Meara, Warden, Arnott, Antommarchi, Stokoe, and the 
rest. One chapter, of course, would have been devoted to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, another to Admiral Cockbum, a third 
to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and a fourth to Sir Robert 
Plampin. Each of these names recaEs the existence of 
a considerable mass of hither to unpublished material. 

Altogether, I hope and believe that my book wiE 
justify its existence if it should ever get itself written. 
Of one tliing I am certain, that no writer needs to apologise 
for taking up tlus phase of Napoleon’s career. This is 
not, I know, the view held by two distinguished students 
of the period, Dr. Fortescue and Dr. HoEand Rose. 
Both these writers, the one in his introduction to “ The 
Memoirs of Thibaudeau,”* and the other in a review 
of that Work in The Nation, have deprecated the study 
of Napoleon’s years of exEe. Dr. Fortescue maintains 
that the conversations of Napoleon as reported by 
Thibaudeau during the “four golden years of the Con- 
sulate ’’ are incomparably superior to the conversations 
of Napoleon af ter his faE. He would gladly, he teEs us, 
have seen the ""Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,” f Gourgaud’s 
“Journal,” and the other weE-known books treating of 
the exile, bumt and forgotten. I do not in the least 
agree with this point of view, and indeed, were I asked 
which was the more instmctive book, which the more 
truly human document, which threw the more light upon 
the career of the great Emperor, ‘"Thibaudeau” or 
“ Gourgaud,” I should not hesitate to give my preference 
to the latter. Dr. HoEand Rose also deprecates aE 

* “ Bonaparte and the Consulate,” by A. S. Thibaudeau. Translated 
and edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. Methuen, 1908. 

f The " Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne ” was published in English in 1823 
in 8 volumes, under the title of “ Journal of the Private Life and Con¬ 
versations of the Emperor Napoleon at Saint Helena.” 
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cndcavour to prj^ into the squabbles, and to dwell on 
thc partisan pampWets of Napolcon's declining years/' 
whcrcby hc damns tliis book beforc it is published. 

Yct rarely, in judgmcnt, does the study of liistory 
better justify itseif than in Lord Roscbeiy^’s ‘^Napoleon: 
the Last Phase.*' It is true that there is lacldng a 
qualification which Lord Acton )md dorni as essential 
to the lustorian—tlic investigation, and indeed the 
entire usc, of unprinted doeuments. Lord Rosebery 
lias not only confined liimself to printed doeuments, 
but to printed doeuments that are very well knouTi 
to every student of Napoleon’s carcer. Moreover, 
he is not, I tliink, in the Icast fair in his judgmcnt 
of a large portion of his material. It seems to mo 
singularly mislcading. for cxample, to dismiss Las 
Cases' "Mémorial de Saintc-Héldne" as "an arsenal of 
spurious doeuments." The mere faet that there arc 
a number of spurious doeuments interpolatcd in these 
cight ^'olumes does not alter the circumstance that we 
have here a vciy^ fascinating picturc of Napolcon in exile, 
that we have the report of many interesting conversations, 
thc genuineness of which is supported by a multitude of 
uitn esses. 

Lord Rosebeiy' scems to have sat down to writc 
his book after haung read nith plcasurc—a pleasure 
we have all shared—" The Jlemoirs of Gourgaud," * 
published in quitc recent years. To supplement his 
rcading of those two fine volumcs, iie would seem to 
have read, rather as a task than for plcasurc, thc stories 
told bj^ the other exiles. Hc uxites of " plougliing 
through" Las Cases’ eight volumes. That there is 
room for a difference of opinion on this point may be 
gathered from thc faet that Lord Acton deelared the 

*“ GinfnJ Baron Courgand. SainlC'HfJJnc, Jocmal InWit de 18:5 
å 1S18, Avec rréface et Xot« deM)I. le McoratedeCroudiy ctAntoice 
Ceniois.** raris: rUncjarion. 1S99. 
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“ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne ” to be one of the best 
hundred books in the world. 

Equally unfair, I think, is Lord Rosebery when dealing 
with the other diarists. A method of fine writing made 
fasliionable by Macaulay is that by which the critic 
by Wholesale condemnation of certain books or people 
heightens the effect of the praise of some other. In order 
to emphasise liis praise of Gourgaud’s narrative, Lord 
Rosebery, it seems to me, disposes too contemptuously 
of many books that also have their serwce. By far 
the longest section of Lord Rosebery’s book, indeed, is 
occupied by an epitome or paraphrase of Gourgaud’s 
conversations with Napoleon. It was not necessary, with 
a view to emphasise the entertainment that Gourgaud’s 
book affords to every reader, to disparage all else. 

William Warden, the surgeon of the Northumberland, 
perhaps suiters most of all from Lord Rosebery’s method 
of criticism. His “ Letters from St. Helena,” of which 
five editions were sold in five months, is declared to be 
wortliless. Sir Thomas Reade’s statement, utterly value- 
less in this connection, that three-fourths of the book 
is untrue,” is quoted, and Lord Rosebery insists that 
the faet that Warden knew no French makes the book 
useless. The work, in short, is dismissed contemptuously 
Yet, as we read it to-day by the light of all the latest 
research, and after a careful study of the many books 
that make up the record of eye-witnesses of the voyage 
to St. Helena, we see that Warden’s unpretentious 
narrative is a very interesting and, on the whole, a 
very accurate piece of work. Lord Rosebery, however, 
here only follows a series of other critics, and his view is 
accepted by the biographer of Warden in “ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” clearly without any real inquiry. 
I venture to believe, however, that the republication of 
the letters here may help to dispel a misconception. 

The primary service that Lord Rosebery has achieved 
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by his book " Tire Last Phase/* is that he, a statesman 
and man of letters who has held the liighest position 
in the political lifc of our country, should have offercd 
on behalf of Great Britain a protest and apology that 
the statesmen of anothcr cra had trcated Napoleon 
u-ith an cntire lack of magnanimity, and degraded tliis 
country' by their ungencrous treatment of a fallen encmy. 

It might have been thought that therc could bc no 
difference of opinion on tliis point to-day, and that living 
English liistorians at least would not attempt to rival 
Taine and Lanfrey in a campaign of calumny. Nothing 
could exceed the meanness and the smallmindcdness 
\\*ith which Napoleon was treated upon his surrender 
to England. The withholding of the empty title of 
Emperor ” from him on every possible occasion, the 
refusal to deliver to him gifts from friends bccause they 
were so addressed, the placing of Iiim in so ghastly 
an environment as Longwood, when the island offercd 
more attractivc localitics, these, and a hundred other 
points, require the protest of every succeeding generation 
of Englishmen. Even Sir Walter Scott, UTiting when 
passion ran liigh, and looking at all events from the 
Toiy' and aristocratic standpoint, maintained that the 
Government was unnecessarily eruel in giving Napoleon 
those common huts at Long\vood, when Government 
House, St. Helena, was so mueh more suitable a residence. 

Wltliin liring memory, whilc therc have been hun¬ 
dreds of reprints of memoirs, and histories of fragments 
of Napolcon’s carcer, therc have been but tlircc at- 
tempts to present that carecr to Englislimcn as a wholc 
—Sir Jolin Seelcy’s Short History’ of Napoleon,** Ør. 
Holland Rose*s “ Life of Napoleon,** and the volumc 
cntitled “ Napoleon,” in the ” Cambridge Modem His- 
lorj’,** designed by Lord Acton, but carried out upon a 
plan widely different from what, I think, hc would have 
approved. Of these books Dr. Holland Rosc*s is the 
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o\\\y roal biogra]'»hy o{ Nai^oloon in thc English language 
that ^Yo inay tahe seriously to-da}’, and that is wliv" I 
am compclled to devote'this introdnetion ” to a 
{rioudly remonstrance wdth him. Scott and Hazlitt may 
he read wdth interost, on acconnt of their ontlook, vitliin 
a period so ncar to the events rccordcd, and other 
biogra^diies of Na]>oloon are not wanting in inany lan- 
gnagos. One recalls Fonrnier in Gennan, Bonnienne 
and Thiers, Taine, Lanfrey, and Jomini in French, 
wlhle Johnston. ^^'atson, and Sloanc ha^’O prosonted 
the standpoint of America towards Napoleon vith more 
aloofness than Germans, Frenchmen, or Englishmen Cvn\ 
command. These three American biographics are inter- 
csting on acconnt of thc detachment that comes from be- 
longing to a country neverin active. contlict \rith Napo- 
leon. As a riile English biograjdiics are worthlcss, all 
onr best students of the period ha\ing dovoted them¬ 
selves to specialisation over brief periods of thc Em- 
peror’s caroer. Sir Jolui Seefey's “ Short History of 
Napoleon I./' although the work ofa Brofessor of Cam- 
bridge Univei'sitv. is utterlv wrong-headed and hope- 
lessiv out of date to-dav. Wc hear mueh of thc science 
of histovy. The phraso is well nigh meaninglcss. Herc 
wc have. made no advauce, although now and agniii a 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner shows ns how history should 
be written. Sir John Seeley, who dogmatised mueh on 
that subject of “ science,'' was himself a partisan his- 
torian. Neaiiv all liistorical writing reduces itseff to 
strenuous eft'ort to support, by means of new docuinents 
or old. a preconceived idea. 

Of auother attempt in onr dav to present Napoleon 
as a whole to the English-speaking public, the volume 
devoted to that subject in the Cambridge jdodern 
Historv.'' but little good can be said. It is a collection 
of essays of more or less importance by varions students. 
Each contributor has done that which is right in his 
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o^\'n C3'es. Therc is an immcnse mass of irrelevant 
matter, mucli blind partisanship, and a total lack of 
any sense of proportion. Tlie onc real merit of the book 
is its bibliography, Only fiftecn pages out of the 94O 
tliat it contains arc devoted to the St. Helena episode, 
wliilc forty arc given up—*most admirablj^ ratten and 
excellent, but out of placc in tliis volume—to the rela¬ 
tions of Grcat Britmn and Ireland. Ncarly fifty pages 
arc oceupied \rith India and Australia, vdth the stoiy^ of 
wliich countries Napolcon had next to notliing to do. 
Descending to detail it may be instaneed that while only 
four lines arc given to the marriage of the Emperor to 
!Maric Louise, thirteen are devoted to the marriage of 
George Prince of Wales to Caroline of Bninsu-ick. Therc 
are many similar cxamples of the absurdity of this 
volume considered as a biography of Napolcon. 

Dr, Holland Rose is the only one of Napolcon^s 
modem English biographers who has studied docu- 
mentary cvidence. It is rcgrettable that he should but 
ccho the average British Philistine's view oi Napolcon. 
Perhaps the most unhappy of all his statements is the 
one in wliich hc suggests that the attitude of the Whigs 
torards Napolcon worked infinite mischief to England, 
and threw back the cause of progress in this country for 
a century. The modem English Radical is apt to seize 
upon that point of view \rith avidit3\ To him Napolcon 
stands for Impcrialism, and hc hates Imperialism. It 
was not thus that all the best Radicalism of liis ora 
6 tiy in England considered Napolcon, even to the end. 
As a matter of faet the handful of members of Par- 
Uament who stnigglcd against the warlikc spirit of the 
ruling classcs of that cra, and who finalh’ voted against 
Ihe rcnewal of the war after Napolcon’s escape from 
Elba, were the onlj* true patriots, and thc)’ had the 
real heart of the pcoplc beliind them. It is not generally 
remembered to-da}* that the triumphant soldiers retuming 
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from Waterloo, marcliing homewards, were hissed on 
the way through English \dllages by men and women 
not too grateful for an un just and unnecessarj?- war. 

We hear much from the detractors of Napoleon of the 
carnage that was due to liis ambition. At two points at 
least of the conflict \vitli France the guilt of the struggle 
rested mth England. Taine calculated that four millions 
of people died in the Napoleonic wars. The number 
is the gross exaggeration of a partisan liistorian, but a 
fair portion of these died because England intervened 
in quarrels that were not her o\vn, quarrels to which all 
the best minds of that da}?" were opposed, including some 
of the greatest and most honoured names in our litera- 
ture. In any case, in a smaller number of years than the 
Napoleonic régime, we saw the disaster of death or exile 
fail upon an equal number of victims in one little island 
under our rule. The Irish famine reduced the population 
of that country from eight millions to four millions in a 
few j^ears, and there was notliing to show for it ^; 
while Napoleon, were he liere to-day, could point to 
the Code, to the unit);" of Italy, and to much else that 
is good in Europe, as the result of liis achievements. 
It was surety better for a Frencliman or a German 
to have died fighting in these wars than to have died 
as Irish men, women, and children died in the year of 
famine. Even for the English poor of the opening years 
of the nineteenth century and for the poor of all nations, 
there were worse deaths than those that the ambition 
of Idngs and emperors proidded. Napoleon’s great 
batties nearly aU belong to the nineteenth century. 
There were double as many people died in battie in the 
eighteenth century as in the nineteenth. The soldier’s life 
has only come to be deprecated—apart from the defence 
of liis country—^in the last half of the nineteenth centur)^ 

The poets we Imow are ever warlike, and Words- 
worth described carnage as “God’s Daughter,” while his 
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successor, Tcnnyson, sighcd at " tlie long, long canker of 
pcacc.” Wordsworth, although at an carlier stage lie had 
wishcd his o\vn country might be defeatcd when in con- 
flict ^\ith the French Republic, separated himself from 
ncarly all grcat contemporary men of letters on this 
question of Napolcon. He WTOte:— 

“ Ncvcr may from our souls one truth dcpart— 

Tliat an accurscd thing it is to gaze 
On prospcrous tyrants \vith a dazzicd eye.” 

But Wordsworth was a renegade, who could scarcelj^ be 
cxpectcd in days of Government surv'cyorships to look 
with equanimity upon any expression of revolt such as 
Napolcon really represented. It would not be difficult 
to prove that the most noxious tyrants of the hour were 
the British ministers, and that the wholc of England was 
under a system of terrorism in the first twenty years 
of the ninetcenth century, to which France and all the 
dominions of Napolcon were a stranger. Napolcon was 
tlirec times voted to the headship of France by the over- 
whelming dcciaration of its people. Wbuld George III. 
have fared as well had a vote of liis subjects been taken 
at certain periods of Iiis reign ? 

Napolcon had the goodwill of ncarty all men of 
Liberal ideas in liis da3^ That he has lost it ^\^th men 
of Liberal ideas in our da}-^ is due to the tragic-comedy 
of the Second Empire. That empire would never have 
come into cxistencc had wc treated the first Napolcon 
more generously. The third Napolcon had the dis- 
advantage not only of not possessing any bf the 
genius of Napolcon the Great, but of possibly not beine 
of his race.* The disasters of liis reign, of which the 

• This, I Lnovr. w often tlechrcd to a IVjflx/n scanclal, bet hrr 
othemnse can the follcnnnc letter fron Wni cf Holland to 

Grcsor>* XVI In 1830 bc cxplaln'^. U were a forr=- 

" Holy Fathrr ! .My heart It v-Hh rorrow 

tion. sincc I liave lieard that ny iat/n p.irt In ti* 
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war culminating at Sedan was scarcely the worst, were 
calciilated to kill sympathy for the dynasty, and happily 
France is now free from anj? danger of a Bonapartist 
régime. Lord Rosebery says that every Scotsman is 
still at heart a Jacobitc, altliough we know how genuinely 
loyal every Scotsman is to King Edward VII. In the 
same wa}^ all Frenchmen may well be at heart Bona- 
partists to-da}^ while profoundly anxious for the preserv- 
ation of the republic. Frenchmen and Englishmen 
alike should repudiate the shameless libels of Taine and 
Lanfrey as they will the more plausible strictures of 
Sir John Seeley and Dr. Holland Rose. 

Dr. Rose, in summing up the story of the Emperor’s ' 
fali, complains that Napoleon seems not to have 
realised how unspeakably disastrous liis influence had 
been on the land wliich he found in a vigorously expan- 
sive phase, and now left prostrate at the feet of the 
AUies and the Bourbons.”*^ Was ever such a travesty 
of history as this ? When Napoleon destroyed the 
Directory he saved France from chaos or from a re¬ 
action that would have been worse. AU the work of 
the Revolution bid fair to be undone. It has often 
been asked why he did not then become a Washington. 
Napoleon effeetively replied to that in one of his con- 
versations with Las Cases, f He saved France from 

revolt against your Holiness’s authority. My life, which was already 
full enough of care, has been still further embittered by the knowledge 
that one of my kindred could forget all your Idndness to my unhappy 
family. The unfortunate young man is dead ; God be merciful to 
him. As to the other who bears my name, he has, thank God, nothing 
to do with me. As your Holiness is aware, I have had the misfortune 
to marry a Messalina, who bore children.” 

The father of Napoleon III. is usually supposed to be the Dutch Admiral 
Verhuel. 

* The “Life of Napoleon,” by J. Holland Rose, vol. ii., p. 5 ^ 7 - 
t “ Had I been in America I would willingly have been a Washington, 
and I should have had little merit in so being; for I do not see how I 
could reasonably have acted otherwise. But had Washington been in 
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chaos, wc repeat, and hc gave her for a dccadc glory and 
good govemment, and laws wWch were not readily parted 
uitli by those other countries in wliich the}' were plantcd. 
Of the great tliings that he did for France in spitc of 
the disastrous career of Iiis putative nephew, that 
country, uith its stable rcpublic, is not to-day ob- 
linous. Italy the United has also rcason for gratitude. 
"Hero, then/’ \\Titcs an unfricndly Iiistorian, "in the 
army, in the codes, in the common system of admin¬ 
istration, the foundations of a modem Italy were laid. 
And hore the memory of Napoleon was not casily for- 
gotten. Italians knew once more that the race of 
^lichacl Angelo had not exhausted its power of breeding 
prodigious men. Thcy took in fresh courage, conceived 
new hopes, and were schooled to new virtues. The 
ablest sons of Italy entered the Civil Service, threw 
themselves with zest into all the thrilling problems of 
a modem administration.” ♦ 

But it is not within the scope of this introduction 
to dwcll in detail upon all the great things that were 
accomplished by Napoleon for France and for Europe, 
nor to defend in detail the ambitions schemes wliich 
ultimately brought liim to ruin. It sufhees that he 
feil, retuming from his modest empire of Elba, driven 
thcnce by the broken treaty of the Allics, and by the 
broken plcdgcs of the Bourbons. His march from 
St. Juan’s Bay to Paris has well been called "a mirac- 

rniiscc. cxposctl to discord rntWn. and invasion Irom \nUiont. I would 
ha\e dcfictl him to ha\e been what he scas in Amenca ; at least he would 
ha\ e Ixvn a fool to attempt »t, and svould only Im c pro!ongcd the cxistcnce 
of c\»l Tor lay part I could only ha\e been a crovneå Wathxr ^ øn . It 
xras o-dy in a congress of langs, la the mldst of langs jdclding or subdued. 
that I could become so Tlica and there alone. I could sncceasfully display 
Wadangtoa’s moderation, di'intcrcstedness. and vn'dom "—Las Cases, 
\-cl I, jSi-'. 

• "Itonapartism: Six lyccturcs d'-lntred ta the Uni\trT.iy of London,* 
by H. .K. L. rishci. aarendm rireiss. 
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ulous progress ”—it was the most wonderful tribute to 
the indi^dduality of a single man that the modem 
World has ever seen. 

But the army that was gathered as at the waving 
of a magic wand was dispersed at Waterloo. Every 
Englishman has been brought up upon the glories of 
that held. Yet Napoleon’s enemies were led by an 
Irishman, and live languages were spoken in his army. 
There were, roughty speaking, seventeen thousand Dutch, 
twenty-five thousand Germans, of whom eleven thousand 
were our fellow subjects from Hanover, wliile there were 
onty twenty-four thousand British troops. The issue 
was long uncertain. Bon aparte has humbugged me,” 
was Wellington^s comment before the fight, and who can 

forget his remark when all was over ?—“ It was a d-d 

near thing ; it was the nearest tliing I ever saw.” '' Ah ! 
if it were only to be done over again,” sighed Napoleon 
to Gourgaud. 

We who are Englishmen are well entitled to glory 
in our share of the fight, in the bravery of our soldiers ; 
for it was the culminating point in a great career that 
we have here, and we and our great general destroyed 
the Victor of Arcola and of Lodi, of Austerlitz and of Jena. 
Yet it was a triumph of reaction all the same, of Metter- 
nich and the Bourbons and the Russian Tsar; and the 
chains were welded more firmly upon the English labourer 
and the Irish peasant. The English people as a whole 
had long years of tyranny to suffer yet; men were to 
march through our streets pike in hånd before the most 
moderate attempt at government of the people by the 
people was to be secured. It is a pretty fiction of a 
number of writers that there was an artificial building 
up of a tradition of Napoleonic liberalism, as there was 
also in la folitique d& Longwood, a scheme to present the 
cause of Napoleon to Europe other than it really was. 
This is to ignore the facts that Napoleon’s achievements 
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stood for themselves, that the rcactionar}^ tyranny that 
followed his overthrow was clear to all men, and that 
it was well witliin the right of the illustrious prisoner and 
liis friends to present their case to the world in their 
own way. 

Wiy do all historians, even Napolcon's apologists,* 
seem to tlunk that it was inevitable that Napolcon 
should have been sent to St. Helena ? A more mag- 
nanimous Government than that of Liverpool and Bath- 
iirst would have permitted the exile to come to England; 
would have offered lum some such a place as Hartwell 
Housc, vacated but a few months before by his rival, 
Louis XVIIL; would have garrisoned Aylesbuty, it is 
true, and have stationed abundant soldiers round the 
grounds—escape could eaaly have been made impossible. 
All this would have cost less than St. Helena did, and 
would have been quite as effeetive. 

Tlie story oE Bathurst, that *' ennobled dullard,** 
and liis servant, the pedantic Hudson Lowe, has been 
told full often. Thcy stand condemned by the com- 
bined intelligence of the world, yct Dr. Holland Rose 
has endeavoured, alike in liis ** Life of Napolcon ” and 
in liis ** Napolconic Studies,” to condone all the petti- 
ness of wliich the party in power in England, and 
their representative in St. Helena, were guilty towards 
Napolcon. Not only were thcy mean and sordid in 
their attitude towards a man who alone of modem 
conquerors has changed the face of the world for the 
world’s good—” the greatest soldicr and the greatest 
administrator in lustor>',” as Mr. Gladstonc called him— 
but they endeavoured wth claboration to put their 
victim in the N\Tong. 

From a housc, rat-haunted, damp, dcplorably in- 
adequatc, in a situation the worst in tlic island, Napolcon 
was destined for si.x weaiy* years to look hungrily, power- 

• Lonl Kosebciy aod the late Mr, John C. Kopes, fer cxample. 
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lessly, upon a world in which he had once been well- 
nigh omnipotent. His little band of followers, faithful 
at least to him, quarrelled among themselves, and 
quarrelled still more vdth their hateful gaoler. No 
wonder that the principal prisener schemed with his 
followers, although it requires the maddest creduHty 
to believe in the plots of escape believed in by the 
apologists for Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Dr. Holland Rose has had the advantage over previous 
biographers of Napoleon of seeing and reading many 
State papers in the British archives, but so far as the 
exile period is concerned, I can lind no evidence of his 
obtaining any salient material derived from these sources. 
“ His lordsliip’s criticism of our policy in St. Helena,” 
he vnites, criticising Lord Rosebery, “ fails because 
he has not studied the British areluves, where many 
of the reasons for our actions may be seen.” I have 
always been surprised that Lord Rosebery did not 
enhance the value of his book by reference to docu- 
ments that he could have had copied for a few pounds 
in the British Museum Manuscript Department, in the 
Public Record Office, and in other well-lalo^vn quarters ; 
but I do not think it could possibly have amended his 
view on this question. I have read through many such 
doeuments, and with all possible kindness for Dr. Holland 
Rose, I think his statement about “studying the British 
archives” has no serious importance. Not one linethat 
is new does he give us, not one line can be given, from 
any of these unpublished sources that affords adequate 
justification for our treatment of Napoleon in exile. 

There would be more point in the oft-made suggestion 
that Napoleon’s continuous illness was a sham, assumed 
to blind England and the European Powers, that his con- 
stant complaints were unjustifiable, were it not that less 
than six years after the arrival at St. Helena Napoleon 
died—and he entered the island in well nigh perfeet 
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Iicalth. It is tnie that the doctors \\Tongl\* diagnoscd 
Ilis discasc, but under happicr conditions he might have 
lived many years more. The episode of St. Helena is a 
perpetual disgrace to our countr\% and when \ve have 
added to this our later knowlcdge that the Government 
were most anxious for Napoleon*s speedy dcath, and 
selccted all liis gaolers upon the basis of that desire, the 
ignominy becomes more marked.'^ 

However, the exile in St. Helena is another story than 
the one wliich is to be found in these pages. Many of 
the journals of Napoleon*s travclling companions have 
been publishcd and have been reprinted in our day. Tliis 
is the case with Admiral Cockbum’s narrativc, wliich 
has been reprinted tuice, and with the narrativc of liis 
sccrctary, jfr. Glover, wliich likcwise has twice appeared. 
Captain Jlaitland’s diary also wc received quitc rcccntly 
in a new edition. But in rcading the story for my own 
plcasure I found the greatest difiiculty in obtaining the 
narratives of Brocklcbank, of Warden, of Home, and of 
Lyttelton“this last being particularly inacccssible. Not 
one of these has been reprinted in this last half century. 
These books interested me, and I had hope that they 
might interest others Hcnce this reprint of once mueh- 
discussed pamphlets, which I trust that many others 
besides the editor ma}' find of interest to-day. 

Clement Siiorteh. 

London, September iqtli, 1908. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Warden, the grandson 

• hiNcBtudfctl tl.e hlstorj'of St Helena for forty jears I ha\e 
xissted the bland three timea I Imc Incd in the preanets of Longwool 
and ils nelRhbourhood for a month, and I have carcfully cxanuned and 
ccnparctl one mth another all the statements wliidi have been pubh*hed. 
dealini; vnlh the captivnty The cvidence In my opinion ts ov envhclsiingly 
concluviv-e that the objcct sought by the Engl.5h mimsters in 1S15 tras 
not Ihe exfle bnt the sjy*edy devth of Xapoleoi Cerrrj/ Sir 
• a Leciurt ddtttteJ et T’ip/’frarj Jar 10 T5C^ 
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of Siirgeon Wardcn, for the material uscd in the preface 
to Wardcn’s " Letters from St. Helena.” Mr. Warden’s 
father, i\Ir. George Cockburn Warden, died so recently as 
August 30th, 1908, soon after hc had favoured me udth 
a contribution incliided in this volume. He was a 
godson of Admiral Cockburn, and was the 5^oungest of 
Warden’s fivc children, ha ving been born on October 
2ist, 1S24. In my eyes, the “ Conversations vith Lord 
Lyttelton ” give this book its chief value, Few there 
can be who possess one of the few copies printed. I 
am indebted to iMr. A. M. Broadle}^ joint author udth 
Dr. Holland Rose of a new “ Life of Dumouriez,” for 
placing a copy of the L5dtelton pamplilet at ni}' dis> 
posal. I am indebted also to Mr. Broadley for the 
generous loan of all the illustrations that are here 
presented. 
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NAPOLEON 

ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON 

Biino A CiiAmt fitoM “Thi MtMoit» or av 
Akistociat/' ruBLtsKto IH 1836 Br Giokci Home 




PREFATORY 


In collccting ccrtain lttUc-kno\\Ti Napoleomc docu- 
ments, I have undcrgonc great scarchings of hcart as 
to uhcthcr it wcrc dcsirablc to rcpnnt thc wholc of the 
*'Jlcmoirs of an Anstocrat ’** The book is cxcccdingly 
rare Only now and again does it tum up m the salc- 
room Thore arc flashcs of humour, and there arc 
sundry good stoncs contamed m the \olumc, but, 
considercd as a wholc, George Homc’s '* Memoirs" 
can ha\e but httlc general mterest now apart from the 
chapter conccmcd \vith Napoleon, which is repnntcd 
m this volume for the first time t There arc but seven 
chapters in thc book, of wluch thc Napoleon episode 
forms Chapter the Fourth The rest of thc Memoirs arc 
almost cntircly takon up with the autlior’s gncvances» 
which are of no concem to thc present generation, 
although thej^ were of so mucli importance to George 
Home that he cxhausts thc \ocabulary of mveetne in 
his denunciation of all who stood between his fithcr 
and brother and thc peerage to which he considercd 
that they were lcgall3" and moralty cntitlcd 

The “ Anstocrat *’ of these pages, George Home, 
w-as bom in 1794 on thc Scottish Border, and was the 
fiftli son of Alexander Home, a ni\al officer who had 

• Menojrs of an Anstocrat and Keniinis^cnccs cl the Eraperor 
Napoleon B) a Miclshlpnian of thc London Wlnttakcr 

& Co A\c Mam Lane art! Bell and Bradfute I dnburjh 

t A fragment of the nairaU^e was ircKdtd as Appendix III m TI e 
SnrTmder of Napoleon b> Bear Adtilral Sir FicdericL Lrais Jlaitlard 
KCn Willian BUckwood and 190, 
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sccn inuch service in his åay. Hc had been iii Lord 
Hawlvc/s action off I^n'csl, and liad accompanied Captain 
Cook in that voyagc ronnd Ihc workl which ended so 
fatal 13^ at Hawaii. Becoming blind, he retired early 
iij)on a small pension. " Althougli his life of toil and 
danger had only brought him a miserable hut and a 
lieutcnant’s half-pa^',” savs his son, “ he was related 
to the chicf families of the coimty of Bcrwickshire.’’ 
This claim to bc not only of the family of the Earls of 
Home and of tlm lEarls of Mnrchmont, hut the actual 
inheritor of the titlc of this latter hoiise, is insisted 
upon with ]nainfiil vigour. 

l'Iere, briefly stated, is the qiiestion at issue. The 
Homes of ^^Tdderbllrn werc a famih=^ of man}^ branches, 
and it was indced all-powerfiil in the county of Ber- 
wick. One branch, the Homes of Polwarth, was 
ennoblcd as Lords Polwarth in 1690 and as Earls of 
Marchmont in 1697 ; while in another branch, George 
Home, of Spott, sometime Treasurer of Scotland, became 
Earl of Dunbar. Of his two daughters one became 
mother of the third Earl of Home, and the younger the 
wife of the second Earl of Suffolk. The early history 
of the House of Wedderburn was VTitten in Latin"^ 
in 1611 by a son of the family, David Hume (or 
Home) of Godscroft, who also wrote a monumental 
history of the House of Douglas and Angus, with 
which powerful family the Homes of Wedderburn 
were connected. 

The family had, as we learn from David Home’s 
narrative, a romantic liistory during the years before 
the union of England and Scotland. Their story. 


* Printed for the Abbotsford Club in 1839, but no translation has 
been published. For the history of the Homes of W’^edderburn I am 
indebted to the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s "Report on the 
Manuscripts of Colonel David Milne Home of Wedderburn Castle, N.B." 
Byre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 
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howcvcr, bcgins for us only with one George Home 
who was bom in i6^i and married Isabcl Liddlc, 
daughter of the tlicn Mayor of Ncwcastic. George 
Home of Wedderbum had two sons, George and 
Francis, both of wliom took part in the rising of 1715 
and were taken priseners after the battic of Preston. 
Tlicy were senlcnccd to transportation and to be sold 
as slaves. George, howcvcr, was pardoned. Francis was 
shipped off to Virginia, but hc also was iiltimately set 
free, and hc then returned to Scotland. Here is where 
our George Home, the author of " Memoirs of an Aris- 
tocrat,” enters the story. He was descended from 
Francis Home, whose son was knowm as Home of 
Paddockmirc, and all too mueh of his book is oceupied 
by his claim on bchalf of his fatlicr to the Earldom 
of Marchmont, which, had it not bccomc c.xtinguishcd, 
should ccrtainly have fallen to one of the Home family. 
George Home, howcvcr, the rebel of 1715, had six 
sons, and the claim of our George Homc's father in 
1804 and later was based upon the assumption that 
all tliesc sons and their progeny had quite died out. 

Fivc of the sons would ccrtainly scem to have 

done so; but one son, George, went to America and 
scttlcd at Culpcppcr in Virginia. Hc was associated 
vath General Washington on sevcral occasions, mar- 
ried, and had childrcn, and there arc many of his 
dcsccndants still IMng in America. “Among them, 
by right of biood, there may be the preferential 

heir to the pceragc of Marclimont, which has lain 

domiant since 1794.” * 

This faet, among others, made the claim of our 
author, his father, and his brother, absolutely mean- 
inglcss. It was based upon the assumption that 
the George who went to America had died without 

• ••Rrjyjrt en tLe Manujcnpts 

cl Cc'lt’ncJ Mtlnr Hojijc of \Ve<Jdcib;:ru Castlr. NJ 3 .** 
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leaving issne. Although five of the six sons had 
died without issne, and the American Home was 
dead to Berwickshire at least, the Homes who remained 
in the North liad, during years of great impecuniosity 
arising out of their father’s attainder, been befriended 
by another remote relative, Mr. Ninian Home^ who was 
at first the Pre5b3derian minister of Sprouston and 
afterwards Laird of Billie. He amassed a large fortune, 
and invested it in land in Berwickshire. He married, 
as his second wife, Margaret Home, a sister of the 
six sons of George Home, the Jacobite. Throughout 
these " Memoirshe is constantly referred to as 
Old Griphard,” and it would seem that while he 
earned the gratitude of the older branch into which 
he had married, the Homes of Wedderburn, he offended 
altogether the younger branch, of which our erratic 
VTiter was a member. Ninian died in 1744. Two of 
liis sons succeeded him at Wedderburn House; but, 
having no children, the estate feil to his daughter Jean 
in i8og, the year that she was visited by George Home, 
our young midshipman, aged fifteen. Jean left the 
estate on her death, in 1820, to a remote cousin, George 
Home of Paxton, for whom it is claimed in Colonel 
Milne Home’s manuscripts that he helped our author’s 
family with the loan of documents to continue their 
claims until they became too troublesome. George 
Home of Paxton was a friend of Henry Mackenzie, the 
author of “ The Man of Feeling,'' and also of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

He had brought up at Paxton as the daughter 
of the House a Miss Agnes Stephens, who had been 
born in the island of Grenada, of which his brother 
had been Go vernor. Miss Stephens became the second 
wife of Admiral Sir David Milne, and she is the “ Miss 
Nancy Skinnington Viper,” or “ Lady Skinnington 
Viper Mildew,” of George Home’s “ Memoirs.” Sir 
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Diiv id and Lady Jfilne not unnaturally brought a 
Iibcl action against tlic author of thc " Memoirs of an 
Anslocrat/’ and all \vho have read the book unll fcel 
no surprise thit she won it The circulation of the 
"Mcmoirs" Mas stopped and its author muleted in 
£i,ooo damages, Mhich, doubtless, he ne\er paid, as 
at thc time he Mas only engaged m some obscurc 
mumcipal post in Edmburgh Morth about £ioo a 
ycar 

Let mc turn nou', bnefly, to this c\traordinary 
book, a fragment of Mhich I am thus resemng from 
tlie obhvion to uhich Lady Milne and her laM-jers 
consigned it The first chapter opens Mith an account 
by the author of his family and of the po%crty of his 
carly cnnronment His hatred of all the Homes of 
thc cider branch is fierccly expressed, and a flavour 
of gnm humour is afforded by thc prescntation of 
Ninian Home under thc namc of '* Gnphard " " Old 
Gnphard acquircd in his hfctimc, by every species 
of fraud and chicaner}^ an immense landcd property ” 
IS one charactenstic sentcncc Another is I must 
digress a httlc to mark thc dcmisc of the Earl of March- 
mont Tilis prccious specimcn of anstocratic intoler¬ 
ance rcached his nincty-fourth >ear before he Mas 
summoned abo^c to render an account o 5 his malver- 
sations liere bcloM ” Then mc ha^c a Iiumorous pic- 
ture of thc dominie mIio ga\c >oung Home his earliest 

instruction in the Mllagc of C-m, and an cqually 

Iiumorous and unfceling picturc of the Presbt tenan 
minister of thc said nllagc We closc uitli a speci- 
men of the Wlnggish politics that prevailed Mith a 
•^elect ininontN in thc 'tMcntics and 'thirties of thc 
nmctccnth ccntur\*, a mcm tliat time has endor^d — 

Oh Di\nne Prondcnce, for ^^•c anhsecl I Uas it 

to nake our<<l\cs adcrpls in tic art o{ mtlirg cich ollrr's Ihroats 
in thc most gcntlfmanlj N\a\, and sw'ccp ng at <nce Uio^sards of 
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our fdlow mortals into tlic promiscuous hecatomb; but I suppose 
ci\ulisccl Europc rcquircd somctliing in the shape of a blood-letting, 
to rousc her from her dormancy, and I think the greatest lovers 
of the obstetric art will allow that she got it to the full, or rather to 
the emptying of every vcin, and certainly to the emptying of the 
purse of poor old John Bull, who was glad at last to sit him down, 
aflcr the “ crowning carnage at Waterloo/' quite woni out with the 
strugglc, not a shilling to bless him, and notiiing to console him, 
but that hc had honourably wasted his biood and his treasure to give 
France an imbecile Capet instead of a Napoleon. 

The second chapter of Mr. Home’s narrative tells 
of his father’s anxiety to pro vide for his four sons—the 
lifth and youngest was hut a cliild. The eldest, Frank, 
became through influence an ensign “ without pur- 

chase.” "The prospective Lord P- ” his brother 

calls him, anticipating that the courtesy title of Lord 
Polwarth might, by the chances of legal war, some day 
become his. The second son, threatened vdth con- 
sumption, was appointed to a heutenancy of marines, 
and died in a few months. A tliird entered the navy, 
and also died young. George wished for the same 
career, and duly donned the midshipman’s uniform; 
but, before going to sea, is asked to visit at Wedder- 
burn House, over which, as I have said, Miss Jean 
Home then presided. 

One would like to hear another version of young 
George’s exploits here : his quarrel with the factor’s 
son for declaring that the portraits in the picture 
gallery " never belonged to any ancestor of mine, and 
what were we at hest but a set of beggars ? He met 
at Wedderburn House his arch-enemy, as he counts 
the future Lady Milne, and henceforth the name of 
" Miss Nancy Skinnington Viper" is scattered freely 
over his pages. Hence Lady Milne brought the action 
which so promptly ended Mr. George Home’s literary 

career. 

If the property of the Homes of Wedderburn went 
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to another brnnch, and thc title of Earls of ^farch- 
mont was allowed to lapse, stil! some small glor)’ would 
sccm, if wc belicvc Home, lo have continued to thc 
family in tho way of unauthorised rccogmtion. liere 
is his account of first donning tlic uniform of a midship- 
man :— 

Bctlizcncd m my new fincry Uic Commodorc [lu«i falher] took 
mc m lus band lo sc\cral ot thc houscs of thc nobility, ^^ho all rc- 
ccjvcd him \\Tth marked bndness and rcspcct His fine reverend 
appcarancc vas mtroduction sufHcicnt anj'whcrc, but thc Scottish 
nobility were quitc con\nnccd of Ins nght to bc onc of Ihcir ordcr, 
and most of them were mtimatcly acquaintcd with thc pcculiarly 
unfortunatc circumstanccs of thc familv He had also Noted as Earl 
of Marclimont at an clcction for rcprcscntatuc peers, and his \ote 
was sustuncd; therefore he was tactlly acknowledged by thc Ixxly 
of nobility as of thcir own rank, and by many of them treated as such, 
and slyled by thc titlc he claimed, so that " my lord ” and "jour 
lordship " and “ thc Earl of M—t,” notwilhstanding our poverty, 
bccamc famihar in our cars **as houschold words ” 

In thc third diaptcr of thc Memoirs wc sec 
young George on his way to Lcith to join his first slup, 
and he tells of tyTant captains and " Crossing thc line ” 
and mueh more of the material \\liich makes up thc 
narrativc in more or Icss interesling autobiographies of 
sailors. He concludcs \%ith lus meeting with Captain 
Fredenek Lewis tke Caplam of thc Brf* 

terophon, who appointed him as a midshipman to that 
ship a few days before Napolcon rcached Rochefort 
and began to consider how he could best leave Francc. 

The fourth chapter of Homc’s narrativc, rclating his 
imprcssions of Napolcon, speaks for itself It alone 
has given the “ Memoirs of an Anstocrat ” any title to 
rcincmbrancc It is not ncccssarj’ for me to sav ver)’ 
mueh about thc three concluding chapters of the book- 
They arc entirely taken up \\ith thc struggle for the 
peerage, an account of the dcath of his fatiicr, and of 
hi^ unde; and of thc fight made then and aftenvards 
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on behalf of that foolish claim to the earldom which 
would seem to have absorbed and wasted the energies of 
all the family. Disagreeable personalities, most of them 
qnite meaningless to the present generation, are scattered 
throughont Home’s narrative. One well-known barrister, 
for example, Borthwick of Crookston, who was counsel 
along with Lord Brougham in the earlier stages of the 
case^ figures as John Pomposius Crooksfield. The best 
thing in these chapters is the old father’s account of 
the death of Captain Cook, of which he was an eye- 
witness. Not only was the title claimed in 1804 and 
1822 by Alexander Home, but from 1838 to 1843 by 
his eldest son, Captain Francis Home, George Home’s 
brother; but always with the same result : the March- 
mont peerage is still awaiting an American claimant. 
George Home died, it would seem, at a comparatively 
early age and in an obscure position in Edinburgh.* 

* I owe to tlie courtesy of Miss Margaret Warrender, the author of 
“ Marchmont and the Humes of Poiwarth" (and a member of that 
family), the loan of a rare and interesting document, entitled:— 

" Case on the part of Sir Hugh Hume Campbell of Marchmont, 
Baronet, in relation to the claim of Francis Douglas Hume, Esq., to 
the titles, honours and dignities of Earl of Marchmont, Viscount 
of Blasonberry, Lord Polwart of Polwcirt, Reidbraes and Greenlaw. 
Presented to the Lords in 1843. Printed by Spottiswoode and 
Robertson, 27, Great George Street, Westminster.” 

Sir Hugh Hume Campbell was the possessor of the Marchmont estates 
by virtue of an entail made by his great grand-uncle Hugh, the third 
and last Earl of Marchmont. He practically had the last word to say on 
the subject, for in this document, presented to the House of Lords, he 
laid before the Peers the full story of the claim made by Francis Home 
and his father to the peerage of Marchmont which had lapsed, and showed 
in abundant detail how absolutely untrustworthy was the claimant's case. 
We learn from this document that that claim had been put forward first 
on the part of Alexander Home, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, in I794» 
again in 1799 by the same Lieutenant Home, again in 1804 and again in 
1806 ; at this last date his papers ivere placed upon the table of the House 
of Lords. His third case came before the Lords in 1820, when he had 
become Captain Home, and again in 1822. The original claimant died 
in 1823, when his son, Francis Home, renewed the claim in 1837. The 
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case came up in 1838, 1835,1840. and again in 1842. ItUofsomcIntcrest 
to nole tliat onc of the witnesses in tlicsc last dates sos our George Home, 
wlio, had the peerage daim been proved, would have l)cen tlie next In 
succession, liis brother having no family. Extracts arc given from George 
Home’s cvidcncc. Str Hugh Humc Campbell Ls able vcr>* cmphatically 
to show lljc enormous gapa in the cvidcncc brought forward by the claim- 
ant, particularly with reference to the possible American relations of an 
cider branch referred to elscnherc. In any case wc hear nothing more 
of the claim of Francis Douglas Home and his brother George atter this 
doeument was circulalcd in 1843. 


Miss Margaret Warrcndcr's book. “Marchmont nnd the Humes of 
Polwarth, by One of their Descendants,*' William Blackwood and Sons, 
1S94, Is very enlertaining. She tells most vividly the story of Sir Patrick 
Humc (1641-1^24), who was under scntcnce of forfeiturc in 1685, when 
James II. came to the thronc, and after weird adventures and conccal- 
menls in the North, fled to Holland with his family. Hc retumed with 
William III., uho in gratitude gave him many honours. In 1690 hc was 
made I.ord Polwarth. and In 1697 Earl of Marchmont Hc uas largcly 
instrumental in getting tlic Act of Union between England and Scotland 
passed. Hc was succcedcd by his son. Alexander Hume, who died in 
1740, when his son. Hugh Hume. became tlic third Earl. Pope honours 
—and. as Boswcll sa>’s. imraortaliscs—Hugh. Earl of Marchmont. in his 
grotto at Twickenham w*ith an inscription: 

“And tb« bric'jl ftua« tbot thrcu{ti UvclAoet'l 

and hc w.-« onc of that poct’s literary cxecutors. It would be the more 
InteresUng if a fourth Earl of Marchmont should come out of America, 
as the tljird Earl told Boswcll that hc was oncc mistaken by a shopkeeper 
for a nativc of that countrj*. ** I presume to add,*’ sa>*3 Johnson's 
biographer, “ Ihat the present Earl of Marchmont told me, willi great 
gootl humour. that the master of a shop in I.ondon, where hc w.is not 
Imown. s.itd to him. * I supposc, sir. you arc an American ! * ‘ Wliy so. 
sir ?' (said his lordship). * Because. sir * (rcplied the shopkeeper). * you 
speak ncither English nor Scoteh. bul something diflcrcnt from both, 
whicli I condude is Ujc language of America.’ ” 

Wien Boswcll applied to him on beh.aU of Johnson for information 
about Pope for tlic “Lives." hc bebaved willi extreme eourtesy to the 
Doctor, who had rcfuied to see him. Tliat hc had no .small sense of 
humour was shown by his reply to BosweU’s suggestion tlust he should 
rense Johnson’s •• Life of Pope." “ So " (s.\ld lus lordship) •• you wtjuU 
put me in a dangcrous situation. You know he knocked down Osboroe. 
the liookscllcr." At a later date Johnsen wer.t srilh Iksswell to see lustd 
Sfarchmont in Curron Street and mueh enjo>*ed the cons-ersatioa concem- 
Ing Pope. Both his fons predeeeased him. and 50 tiie peerage became 
extlr.ct at his death in t’ot. sithoosh the faet tlut or.e cf ‘ W.-fcfi 

'•T', * 

It 
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married Walter Scott, of Harden, M.P. for Roxburghshire, gave to a 
grandson, Hugh Scott, of Harden, the Barony of Polwarth in 1835. 

The claim of Alexander Hume and his son was not sustained, because, 
not only did they fail to prove that there were no members of the elder 
branch of the Humes of Wedderbum alive, as shown in the text, but it 
was shown that they were twenty-first in degree from the first Earl, and, 
having to go back four hundred years for a common ancestor, could not 
possibly have extinguished all senior lines, although they established 
their own descent. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN PICTURE OF 
NAPOLEON ON THE BELLEROPHON 


BtiNo THE Fot-RTH CiiArrct or “MtMons or as Aejstociat” 

"Tlicrc sunk tbc grcatest, not thc ^^o^st of men, 

\Miose spint antuhctically mi\l, 

One moment of thc mighticst, and agam 
On httlc objccts \nth like firmncs*; fi\t; 

E\trcmc in all tlungs, hadst thou l>ccn l)ct\n\t, 

Thy tbrone badst still l>ccn thinc, or never l)ccn. 

For danng made thy nsc, as fail, ihou seckst 
Even* now to rc«assumc thc impenal mien, 

And shake agam tbc world, thc thundcrer of thc scene." 

FnoM this to thc termination of iny sojoum on board 
of thc DeUerophon thou shalt find mc, kind reader, more 
scrious, as my wandcring narrativc must now assumc 
thc ciiaracter of real history% wlicrc every namc is given 
plain and in full, and where thc greatest namc that 
ever fillcd thc historie page \rill often bc repeated. 

Ha\ång now my great objcct close in view, I shall 
rapidly pass over our preWous movements, as affording 
nothing of interest. In conscqucncc of thc changc of 
captains, thc ship was ncarly new ofTiccrcd, most of 
thc old ha\nng foUowcd thc former captam, and tlic new 
haWng come ^rith Captain Maitland. W'hen Maitland 
joined thc ship she wns m a most confused and dirty 
State ; but thc hånd of thc master " was soon dis¬ 
covered ; in a fcw daj’s slic \\*as clcan as a dining-room, 
and all was ordcr and discipline. Our new firet f 
tenant, Mr. Andrew Mott, was thc best officer 
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saw in charge of a quarter^deck. I often wondered 
when that man slept, ate, or dressed himself, for he 
was hardly ever missed from deck, was always fresh 
and vigorons, and his dress and appearance would, at 
any time, have done honour to the qneen’s drawing- 
room. Maitland was withal rather a little easy-going, 
and it occurred to me that, knowing his defect in this 
way, he contrived always to get a tolerable tartar of a 
first lieutenant, so that between the captain’s good 
nature and the lieutenant’s severity, which he occasion- 
ally checked and tempered when he thought the lieu¬ 
tenant was like to exceed bounds, the ship was kept in 
Capital discipline. From the Nore we proceeded to 
Spithead, and from thence to Plymouth, coming to 
anchor in Cawsand Bay, there to wait further orders, 
took in provisions and water, and got all ready for our 
final destination, the coast of France. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had made good his landing on 
the shore of his so lately relinquished empire, marched 
in more than one Roman triumph to his Capital, and 
though not one drop of biood was shed, the exploit 
stands unequalled in ancient or modern history. Our 
Government having taken its resolution to resist his 
offers of peace, the coast of France was immediately 
,hned with our cruisers, and on May 24th we bade adieu 
to the beauties of Mount Edgcumbe, to take another look 
of the tri-coloured flag, which, like the sun after an echpse, 
had again shone out in meridian splendour. Whether 
it was the flag itself, or the recoUection of the inriumer- 
able immortal exploits wherever it had waved, I can- 
noF^say, but somehow I never saw any flag that struck 
me mth such a spirit-stirring feeling. We made the 
South pbirit of Belle-ile the third day after leaving 
Plymouth, and in a few days more took up our final 
cruising grounu^off Rochefort. We had a busy time of 
it. boardina the (Shasmarees, rowing guard in shore 
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during tlic night, and kceping up a strict surveillance 
on tlie movcments on shorc. The tn-colourcd flag 
strcamcd from " fortress, towcr, and town,” and thc 
imprcgnablc battenes of Rochefort The weather was 
dclightful, the whole coast looked gaj^ and our time 
pa'^sed away without a thought bcing ^\astcd on thc 
mlghty events that uere passing m thc empire uhosc 
coast ^\c werc sur\'cying Bncf time was thc great 
man allowed to conccntrale his shattered force; but, 
bncf as it \\as, his mighty genius was found cqual to 
the task, from the \vrcck of that army that had carried 
his victorious engles from thc Pyramids of Egypt to 
thc biiming pmnaclcs of Moscow, surmounted thc 
Alps, twicc overrun Italy, and subjugated, or iicid 
m terror, every kingdom in Europe In a fcw short 
weeks lic uas cnablcd agam to assumc an appear- 
ance so formidable as oncc more to threaten thc 
dcstmics of Europe. The heart of the veteran leapt 
auake at the voicc of lus Icadcr uho had led him 
to victory m fifty fights, and thc c\ile of Elba found 
himsclf oncc more at thc head of an army uorthy 
of the greatest captain that thc uorid ever produced. 
Thus, not unprepared for u*ar, he asked for pcacc, 
uhich was indignantly rejccted ; and, of coursc, he 
had nothing for it but to submit his fale to the chance 
of arms, uhich ended in a u’anton sacnfice of the livcs 
of fifty thousand of thc flouer of Europe. 

The news of thc battlc, of \yatcrloo was convcycd 
to us by a tender sent along shore from Sir Hcniy^ 
Hotham, uho had his flag on board thc Superb, upoa 
uhich wc immcdiatcly hoistcd the whitc flag, the emblem 
of Bourbon France, at thc fore, and tho^c of thc Holy 
Alhes, at thc mam and mizcn top>gallant mastheads, 
and slood clo^^e in shorc, fircd a royal *=alutc, sunk 
'ome half-dozcn imfortunatc httlc Clnsmarcc:* tint 
wc Ind pickcd up and cmpticd of thcir cargoto of 
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Bordeaux claret, hove about, and stood out in triumph. 
This was done, of course, to insult the tri-coloured 
flag, which still waved in calm maj esty at Rochefort, 
Rochelle, and the frigates in Aix Roads. We observed 
the telegi'aphs in rapid movement, and in a day or two 
we saw the white flag displayed from several of the 
steeples of Rochelle, firing was heard on shore, and it 
was evident that the Bourbon party were making a 
movement. At last, we got positive information that 
Napoleon had arrived at Rochefort, and then our vigi- 
lance redoubled. From receiving this inteUigence to 
the day of his coming on board we never left Basque 
Roads. Our boats rowed guard in shore every night, 
and the men were kept closely exercising at the guns, 
to make them expert, shouid an action take place, 
which was more than hkely, as there were two fine 
French frigates, a corvette of .twenty guns, and a 
gun brig lying in Aix Roads, which would have 
been a tolerably hard match for us had Napoleon 
attempted to attack us and make his escape by force. 
It was a thousand pities but what he had tried it. Most 
certainly, had he once imagined that we were capable 
of using him the way we did, he would surely have made 
a desperate effort for personal hberty; but such a 
thought, I am convinced, never struck him. 

We had never before refused the protection of our 
shores to a fallen foe, or to anyone who claimed our 
protection. The expelled tryants of every country 
had found their way to England, and been received 
with open arms, housed, and pensioned. Men who 
had broke faith with their ovra subjects, and who 
would have broke faith mth the surrounding nations, 
had they possessed courage sufiicient to hazard the 
attempt: these, I say, had been received, housed, and 
pensioned by Britain; but it would appear that in 
this instance, this wonderful turn of the wheel that 
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brouglit thc mioster spirit of the age a humble suppli- 
cant to our shorcs, wc wcrc to rclinquish our generous 
character, and act in concert \vith our trcmbling allics 
of the Continent, who, even in this hour of his deepest 
depression, quailed at his name, and thought they never 
could be safe, like the Romans \nth Hannibal, whilc 
he had a rcstfng-place above ground. 

Never conccivnng it possiblc that Great Britain 
could so act, in an evil hour he formed the resolution 
of placing liimself under the protcction of the British 
flag; and, after two interviewes betw'een the Duke 
of Rovigo, Las Cases, and Captain Jfaitland, it weas 
fmally agreed that the Emperor should come on board 
the BcUerophon on the raoming of J^y I5th. 

How' %nvid is my rccollcction of these events, now- 
that nearly the fourth part of a century has passed 
aw’ay since the scene took place; but who that pos- 
sessed the feelings of a rational being could witness it 
and lose onc trace of the wonderful circumstance. My 
log-book, kept at the moment, is now’ lying on the table 
before me; yet I fmd I do not need to refer to it, even 
for dates, or the very houre of the day when the vari- 
ous events took place, so completcly stamped is the 
whole on my memory, I think I see young Gourgaud, 
in his marshaVs uniform, moving with stately steps 
along our quarter-deck, w'hcn he came on board, on 
tlic evening of the I4tli, cliarged witli the famous letter 
of Napoleon 'tb “bur Prince Regent. He was a noble 
Ambassader, and a complete spccimen of the men Uiat 
Napoleon pitched upon to execute his daring projects. 

*' A prcy to the factions that di\'ide my unhappy 
countr\', and tlie enmity of the principal powers of 
Europe, I have fmished my political carcer; and I 
come (sa^-s the fallen Emperor) like Themistocics, to 
Seat mj-sclf on the licarth of the British pcoplc. I place 
mj'sclf under the protcction of its Prince and laws. 
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which I daim of your Royal Highness, as the most just, 
most brave, and most generous of my enemies.” 

Alas, alas ! poor Napoleon! the appeal was made 
lo a heart more obdurate than the Persian Satrap, 
Castlereagh and his Holy Allies had no such ideas of 
generosily. Expellcd b}^ his ungrateful country, 
Themislocles fled to his enemy, and placed himself 
on his hearth, under the protection of his household 
gods. Tlic appeal was held sacred, and the Persian 
raised him from the supplicating posture, stretching 
fortil the hånd of protection and friendship to his pro- 
strate foe. But far other feelings actuated the mean 
hearts of the encmics of Napoleon; and the maj estic 
bearer of the ever memorable letter, the outpouring of 
greatness in distress, was never allowed to put foot on 
the British shore, while the letter was given up to 
undergo the cold official routine of our organised 
machine of diplomacy. 

The evening of the I4th was cahn and delightful. 
And ocean slumbered like an unweaned child, 

as we lay at single anchor in Basque Roads, awaiting 
the great event of the morrow. All was expectation 
and excitement. The first lieutenant was engaged see- 
ing aU the belajdng pins get an extra polish, and that 
every rope was coiled down with more than usual care ; 
while every hush from the shore, or speck on the water, 
was listened to and watched with intense anxiety, lest 
our prey should escape us. I confess, while aU this was 
going on, young and thoughtless as I was, I still believed 
the event beyond the compass of possibility. But 
three short years before, the man thus humbly craving 
our protection had the whole of Europe (with the 
exception of this little island and the barbarous wilds 
of Russia) under iron subjection, and seemed seated in 
his strength, beyond human means, at least, of shaking 
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the inighty fabric hc had rcarcd; but that which man 
could not do thc elements cffcctcd, and the ovcnvhclm- 
ing sno\\-s of Russia, \\*ith one fcll swoop, annihilatcd 
thc stupendous colossus of his power. 

I I had thc middlc watch, and just as I was relieved— 
about half-past four in thc moming of thc I5th, and a 
lovcly moming it was—wc saw a man-of-war brig gct 
under way from Aix Roads, and stand out towards 
us, bearing a flag of tnicc. The wnd, however, was 
blownng dircct in her tceth, so that she made littic of 
it; and it bccamc evident that it would bc scvcral hours 
before she reached us. Wliilc the other midshipmen 
of thc watch slipped off to their hammocks to have a 
snooze before breakfast, I could not think of slcep, but 
stood anxiously watching thc short tacks of VEpervier^ 
which now " carried Caisar and his fortuncs." Alas I 
thosc fortones were now all over, save thc last stage, 
and thc bitter cup of misery remained alonc to be drained 
to the drogs on thc barren burning rock at St. Helena. 

About six in thc moming the look-out man at thc 
masthead announeed a large ship of war standmg 
dircct in for the roadstcad, which Captain Maitland, 
suspecling to be thc Superb, bearing thc flag of Admiral 
Sir Henry Hotham, he gave immediatc orders to hoist 
out thc barge, and dispatched her, under thc command 
of thc first licutenant, to thc Frcnch brig, being appre- 
hensive that if thc Admiral arrived before thc brig got 
out, Napolcon would deliver himsclf up to the Admiral 
instcad of us, and thus have lost us so mueh honour. 

As our barge approached, thc brig hove to, and from 
thc moment she camc aIong«idc, wc watchccl evcr\* 
motion witli deep anxicty. Likc all Xapolcon’s move- 
ments, hc was not slow even in this, liis last frec act. 
The barge had not remained ten minutes along'^idc, 
before we saw the rigdng of thc brig crowdcd with men, 
perlons stepping dowm the side into the boat, and the 
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next moment shc shoved off and gave way for the ship; 
while the waving of men's hats in the rigging, and the 
cheering which we heard faintly in the distance, left 
no doiibt that the é'xpected guest was approaching. 
A general's guard of marines was ordered aft on the 
quarter-deck, and the boatswain stood, whistle in hånd, 
ready to do the honours of the side. The lieutenants 
stood groupcd first on the quarter-deck, and we more 
humble middies behind them; while the captain, evi¬ 
dently in much anxiety, kept trudging backwards and 
forwards between the gangway and his own cabin, some- 
times peeping out at one of the quarter-deck ports, 
to see if the barge was drawing near. 

It is a sin to mix up an}^ trifling story with so great 
an event; but a circumstance occurred so laughable 
of itself, rendered more so from the solemnity of the 
occasion, that I cannot resist mentioning it. While 
in this State of cager expectation, a young midshipman 
—one of the Bruces of Kennet, I tliink—walked very 
demurely up to Manning, the boatswain, who was stand- 
ing all important at the gangway, and after comically 
eyeing his squat flgure and bronzed countenance, Bruce 
gently laid hold of one of his whiskers, tb which the 
boatswain good-naturedly submitted, as the youngster 
was a great favourite mth him. 

‘'Manning/' says he, most sentimentally, “this is 
the proudest day of your life. You are this day to do 
the honours of the side to the greatest man the world 
ever produced, or ever will produce." 

Here the boatswain eyed him with proud delight. 

“ And along with the great Napoleon, the name of 
Manning, the boatswain of the Bellerophon, will go 
down to the latest posterity; and, as a relic of that 
great man, permit me, my dear Manning, to preserve 
a lock of your hair.” 

Here he made an infernal tug at the boatswain's 
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immcnse whisker, and fairly carried away a part of 
it, making his way through the crowd and down below 
with the speed of an arrow. The infuriated boatswain, 
fmding he had passcd so rapidly from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, through the instrumcntality of this imp of 
a youngstcr, could vent his rage in no way but by 
making his glazod hat spin full force aftcr his tantaliscr, 

wth a " G—d d-n your cycs and limbs I " The hat, 

howevcr, feil far short of young Bruce, and the noisc 
and half burst of Iaughter*the trick occasioncd drcw 
the attention of the captain, who, coming up ^\^th a 
“ Wiat, what’s all this ? ** the poor boatswain was glad 
to draw to his hat and resume his position. 

The barge approached and ranged alongside. The 
first lieutcnant camc up the side, and to Maitland’s eager 
and blunt question, “ Have you got him ?" he an- 
swered in the afTirmative. After the lieutcnant came 
Savary, followcd by Marshal Bertrand, who bowed and 
fcll back a pace on the gangway to await the aseent of 
their master. And now camc the little great man him- 
sclf, vTappcd up in Iiis grey great coat, buttoned 
to the chin, threc-cocked hat, and Hussar boots, wth- 
out an}’ sword—I supposc as cmblcmatical of his changed 
condition. Maitland reccived him with ever}^ mark of 
rcspcct, as far as look and deportment could indicate; i 
j but he was not reccived wiih the respect duc to a 
croumed head, wliich ^v’as aftc^^^•a^ds insidiously thro\s'n 
ouT against Maitland, So far from that, the captain, 
on Xapoleon*s addressing him, only moved his hat, as 
to a general ofTicer, and remained covered whilc the 
Emperor spoke to him. His expressions were brief— 

I believe only reiterating whal he had stated the day 
previons in his letter to the Prince Regent: '* T*liat he 
placed himsdf under the protection of the British 
nation, and under that of the British commander as 
the representative of his sovcrcign.** The captain again 
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moved his hat, and turned to conduct the Emperor to 
the cabin. As he passed through the officers assembled 
on the quarter-deck, he repeatedly bowed slightly to 
us and smiled. What an inefifabie beauty there was 
in that smile. His teeth were finely set, and as white 
as ivory, and his mouth had a charm about it that 
I have never seen in an}^ other human countenance. I 
marked his fine robust figure as he followed Captain 
Maitland into the cabin; and, boy as I was, I said to 
myself, '' Now have I a tale for futurity.” But that 
tale I have never told. Everyone that could scribble 
the name Napoleon has been dabbling at him, 

Enough to rouse the dead man into life, 

And warm Nvith red resentment the wan cheek. 

No one who has lifted the pen has done anything like 
justice to the Erench Emperor save Bourrienne, and 
even he is often carried away by prejudice and envy. 
Wherever the Emperor is mixed up vith the empire, 
wherever Napoleon and the glory of the French go hånd 
in hånd, 3mu find Bourrienne give him his full share of 
merit; but in all their private transactions, wherever 
the two old school companions come only in con- 
tact, the prejudice and mean spirit of ent'y is present; 
in the one case he has him exalted to a demigod, and 
in the other everytliing that is sordid and debased. 
But it is very easy to discover the grand cause of 
Bourrienne’s heart-burnings against his old schoolfellow 
of Brienne,” as he familiarly terms liim. Napoleon, 
though madly fond of power, was in no way infeeted 
with the lust of gold—nay, quite the reverse, and he 
would in no shape paUiate pilfering on the part of his 
funetionaries. Now, it happened that his old school¬ 
fellow and worthy secretary was troubled with a small 
itching for the pecunia, wliich sometimes overran dis- 
cretion, and exceeded the bounds prescribed by the 
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cconomical Nai>olcon ; and in onc or iwo instanccs wc 
fmd, by his own confcssion, though under the head of 
complaint, tliat hc is vcr>' unccrcmoniously stripped 
of Ilis ill-gottcn gains by his lynx-cyed schoolmate 
of Bricnnc, which, no doubt, was very ungrateful of 
Napolcon, and using the provident sccretary very ill. 
In faet, Napolcon had a knack of drauing out the 
fmances of his servants, and when they Icast suspcctcd 
it hc was making himsclf aequainted not only with their 
ways and mcans, but how they came by them ; and 
whenever hc found they had been pilfering from the 
State, hc caused them to disgorgc, dcspotically enough, 
I grant you, but no doubt the rascals well deserved it. 
Sir Walter Scott, too, took up the pen ; and, really, from 
him I c.\pectcd something good; but it prov^ed a 
complctc failure, and had his friend John Ballantyne 
been then alive, I am afraid the pondcrous and labourod 
volumcs would have been laid on the shclf along wth 
the rest of Rigdumfunnidos’s immense quirc-stock,about 
\vhich Lockhart tclls us so mueh, and talks so often, 
that one begihs to wonder wherc' the devil Johnny and 
Sir Walter fcll in \N’ith such an infcmal quire-stock, 
which they contrived at last to let fail on Constable’s 
devoted head, and almost smothered poor Crafty in its 
niins. Never mind, wc shall sce by-and-by, when Lock- 
hart’s fifth volumc comes out, that Crafty contrived 
to tum the tablcs upon them, and in return stripped 
poor Sir Walter of the profits of his life’s labour. 

Sir Walter has ratten many a fine tale, no doubt, 
that \riU certainly give his name to posterity—mueh 
better, I am afraid, than Lockliart’s lifc of him, which 
has divested the man of the halo his immortal works 
had thrown around lum; and exposed him naked, 
with all his wcaknesscs, prcjudices, and \'ulgarities 
laid open. Sir Walter Scott had too mudi of the 
old fchool alxjut him, and too mudi of the politician. 
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I mean that petty policy^ a fear of offending the powers 
that be, “ a sort of gentleman/’ to use his own words^ 
put into the mouth of Bailie M'Wheeble, “ for which 
. he had a particular respect,” to do justice to the 
character of Napoleon. The proper historian of that 
wonderful man is probably still unborn—the ashes 
upon which he trod are not yet cold; the present 
generation, liberal as it is, must pass away. By those 
who followed him and his admirers, he is upheld as a 
demigod, and by those who suffered from him he is 
painted as a monster, red with the biood of nations 
and capable of every species of cruelty. Therefore, 
all the present generation must pass away, and dis- 
passionate posterity decide his true character. Of 
one thing there can be no doubt: that the tremendous 
stir he made in the world roused up the astonished 
nations from their State of dormancy, and gave an im- 
petus to the minds of men that is stih actuating the 
kingdoms of Europe, and carrying them forward in 
their career of freedom and intelligence. He showed us 
what one little human creature hke ours elves could 
accomplish in a spån so short. The fire of his intellect 
communicated like electricity to aU around him, and 
while under its influence men performed actions quite 
beyond themselves. But I have made a long, and, 1 
am afraid, a stupid digression, for which I crave thy 
pardon, most indulgent reader, and by way of reviving 
thee and making my peace, thou shalt have in mimic 
show the Court of the Tuileries in the days of Le Grand 
Empereur. 

We were engaged during the forenoon of the i5th 
bringing on board the suite and luggage of the Emperor 
from UEpervier brig. About ten o’clock Napoleon 
appeared on deck, surrounded by his faithful few ” 
—few now, indeed, to him that had been accustomed 
to be surrounded by half a million ready. to lay down 
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thcir livcs at his nod—in thc dress nou known to all 
the \\orld, but hc had exchanged his long boots for 
Slik stockings, shoes, and gold buckles, uhich displa>cd 
his model of a limb to great pcrfcction The sun shonc 
as bnght on thc fallen Emperor as it did on thc glonous 
morning of Austerlitz The fine figurc of Lady Bert¬ 
rand, witli her charming childrcn, adorned oiir quarter- 
dcck A great man}^ officers in nch uniforms camc 
off \Mth Napolcon, who did not c\cntually follow him 
to St Helena These A\cre all grouped about this fine 
morning, making thc deck of the old ship (which \\as 
serubbed and \\a‘5hcd to the boncs) look as gay as a 
drauing-room on a le\ce day Maitland, quitc in his 
element, kept jogging about \nth his shght stoop and 
Scotch burr, sometimcs acting thc gallant to Lady 
Bertrand, and then, all attention, listcning to and 
answcnng thc many qucstions put to him by the 
Emperor Hc expressed^a wish to go_through the ship 
The Captain tbok thc Icnd, thc Emperor follo\\cd, and 
lus littlc cortige of marshals m full uniform brought 
up the rcir Maithnd spoke Frcnch Jolerably uell, 
vhich «ia\cd the troublc of an interpreter, and cnabled 
him to carr)’ on a coun citation with Napolcon uithout 
stop or intcrniption Hc made thc round of both 
decks, comphmented Maitlind on thc excellent ordcr 
of thc slup (uhidi uas no flittcr}% for she uas in capital 
fjghting condition), asked qucstions of any of thc men 
uho camc in his uay, and a 3 oung midd> uho, bo}- 
hke. Ind got before thc Emperor and uas gizing up 
m lus ficc, hc honoured uith a tap on thc head and a 
pincli of the car, and, smiling, put lum aside, uhich 
thc \oungstcr dcchrcd avas thc highcst honour he had 
i\cr rccencd m lus hfc —viz to ha\c his ears pmclnd 
bv thc grelt Napolcon * Rctuming to thc quirter- 
dcck, hc expreseed a ui*;h to <pcak to thc boatsuam, to 
pit «-ome qucstions lo him rdatue lo his duU, there 
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being a considerable difference in the responsibility 
of that officer in the French service, I understand, from 
that on board our ships. The boatswain was sent for, 
and, upon Maitland telling him the Emperor wished to 
speak to him, the boatswain shuffied up to Napoleon, 
and pulling off his narrow-brimmed glazed scraper, 
made a duck with his head, accompanied by a scrape 
of the right foot. '' I hope,” says he, “ I see your 
honour well.” Napoleon, who did not understand as 
much English, asked Captain Maitland what he said, 
which I have no doubt the captain translated faithfuUy, 
for he was blunt enough in his own way. The Emperor 
smiled, and proceeded to put his questions to the boat¬ 
swain through the medium of the captain, and as 
Napoleon seemed quite well pleased when he dismissed 
him, I have no doubt the rough old feUow had answered 
much to the purpose, for although he did not under¬ 
stand court manners, he perfectly understood his duty. 

About twelve the Superb entered the roadstead, and 
the moment she came to an anchor. Admiral Hotham 
came on board, and was introduced to the Emperor on . 
the quarter-deck. Sir Henry immediately uncovered, 
and remained so while he was on board. This was, 
the signal for that which I believe every one of us 
desired. The captain followed the example of the 
Admiral, and in future everyone uncovered while 
the Emperor was on deck, thus treating him with the 
respect due to a crowned head. A crowned head, did 
I say ? Although I have the highest respect for crowns, 
be they of gold or silver, there is many a crowned head 
—or heåd that has worn a crown, it’s aU one—that 
deserves no such mark of respect. But when Admiral 
Hotham and the officers of the Bellerophon uncovered 
in the ^presence of Napoleon, they treat ed him with 
the respéqt due to the man himself, to his innate great- 
ness, whicfiSvdid not lie in the crown of France, or the 
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iron crouTi of Italy, but thc actual superiority of the 
man to thc rest of his species. 

I repeatedly obscn»cd Kapolcon, with his kcen, calm, 
nicditative grcy eyc, watching everj' movement, augur* 
ing therefrom, I suppose, what might be Iiis future 
fatc. He was cvidcnlly plcascd ^^^th thc deportment 
of Hotham and Maitland; looked quite at case, and 
as complctcly at home as if he had been going on a 
plcasurc trip on board of onc of his own imperial yachts. 
Hore so, I suppose, for wlicn he was in rcality an cm- 
peror, and had yachts at his command, had he sho\m 
face outside of one of his harbours, it was ten chances 
to onc that onc of our eruisers would have had him 
nipt up beforc he was an hour at sea. Ah, well, wc got 
him at last, so it would have been mueh the same 
thing. 

The first day passed away most delightfully. Tlie 
Captain siung his cot in thc ward-room, and relin- 
quished his cabin to the Emperor, hcnceforth bccoming 
only his guest, Thb was noble and generous; and 
nolhing farther need be mentioned of Maitland, to show 
that he had an e.xccilcnt heart. 

Sofas of flags were crccted on thc quarter-dcck 
for the bcncfit of Ladies Bertrand and Montholon, and 
thc ports nettinged, to prevent the children from fall* 
ing overboard. The first licutenant, uithal not a man 
of the melting mood, scemed to breathe the air of a 
courl, at Icast thc air of thc court of Napolcon, for 
his was a court of warriors, and nothing remained 
undonc that could soothe tlic feelings of the illus- 
trious fugitives. By illustrious, I do not mean 
their rank, I mean their great dceds, which alonc 
render men illu'^trious and theirs had fillcd the 
whole carth uith their farne, Next moming, thc 
Em|>eror, accompanied by Captain Maitland, went 
on board the Suptrb lo breakfast nitli Sir Henn* 
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Hotham, according to thø invitation of thø prøvi- 
ous day. Bøforø thø Empøror løft thø ship, thø 
wholø body of our marinøs wørø drawn up on thø 
quartør-døckj to røcøivø him with all due honour as hø 
camø out of thø cabin. As hø passød thø marinøs and 
røturnød thøir military salutø of arms,- øvør fond of 
warlikø display, hø suddønly stoppød, his øyø bright- 
ønød, and, Crossing thø deck, hø minutøly examined 
the arms and accoutrements of thø marines—and a fine 
body of men they were—^requested the captain of 
marines (Marshall) to puf the men through one or two 
movements, and when they had pørformed these he 
point ed to him to bring tb em to the charge. In our 
army the front rank only charges; but, I behøve, in 
the French the second rank keeps pocking over the 
shoulders of the first, as hkely to kiU thøir own men as 
the enemy. Napoleon put aside the bayonet of one of 
our front rank men, and taking hold of the musket of 
the second rank man, made a sign to him to point his 
musket between the two front rank men, asking Cap¬ 
tain Marshall, at the same time, if he did not think that 
mode of charge preferable to ours, to which the captain 
rephed that it might be so, but it was generally aUowed 
that our mode of charge had been very effeetual. Here 
the Emperor took a most conscious look at the cap¬ 
tain of marines, as mueh as to say, “ I know that to 
my cost ” ; and, smiling, turned round to Bertrand, 
to whom he observed how mueh might be done with 
two hundred thousand such fine fellows as these. Aye, 
and so you well might say, my most redoubtable 
Emperor, for, give you two hundred thousand such 
fine feUows as these, and land you once more at Roche- 
fort, and I shah be sworn for it that in three short 
weeks you have Wellington and the Holy Allies fiying 
before you in every direction, and in ten days more 
you have the imperial headquarters at Schonbrunn^ 
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and in quict posscssion of your tamc Maria Louisa and 
that bcloved boy over \vliich thy imaginalion so fondly 
dotcd. But it could not be. And let me go on \rith 
my harc-brained narrativc. The moment our barge 
loft the slup, the Supcrh*s yards werc manned \rith 
the pick of her ship’s company, dressed in their blue 
jackels and whitc duck trousers, and her complement 
of marines drawn up on the quartcr-deck, to rcccive 
the vonderful stranger. His reception from the 
Admiral was cvcrj'thing that he could \rish, and he 
remained ncarly two hours on board of the Superb. 
Wliilc our barge was lj*ing alongsidc the Superb, wait- 
ing for the Emperor and Captain Maitland, a con- 
versation took placc between some of the Supcrb's 
men and our boat’s crew, in which the former insisted 
that ihcy, and not us, were to have the honour of carry- 
ing Napolcon to England; while our men stood 
sloutly out for their prerogativc, as being the first 
who rcccivcd him on board. “ No, no,” saj’s one of i 
the Superbes, depend upon it the Admiral will take ‘ 
Boncy liomc himscif, and not allow you to have any- 
thing more to do with him.” ” Will he, by G—d ? ” 
answers one of the BcUcrophon*s. " Before wc suffer 
that, my boy, wc shall give you ten rounds and secure 
first.” ” Ten rounds and secure ” had bccome a by- 
word in the ship, as for some weeks previous to 
Napoleon’s coming on board, we had been kept close 
at quarters cxcrcising tlie guns; and to go through 
the motions of ” ten rounds and secure ” had been the 
common spcll at quarters, so that our man thought 
wc would tiy’ the cfTect of our ten rounds upon the 
Superb sooner than quit Boncy; and so mueh alarmed 
was our ship*s company that this would really be 
attcmplcd, that they came aft in a body to Captain v 
Maitland to State their intention of resisting by force 
any altempt of Admiral Hotham to detain the person 
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oi Napoleon; and were only satisfied when Maitland 
assur ed them that no such thing was intended. 

It is not my intention to mark our course homeward, 
as I would a ship’s log-book, as that has been done 
already some score of times. I only want to draw 
the reader’s attention to some striking points of 
Napoieon's character and habits, and the calm maj esty 
of his deportment through this most trying and truly 
tragic scene. I think in saying ''tragic” I do not 
use an expression too strong. Castlereagh did not 
eertainly imbrue his hånds in the biood of Napoleon; 
but, beyond all question, the plot for his destruction 
was concerted between our Minister and the Allies, 
even before his voluntary surrender, destined to com- 
mence on the deck of the Bellerophon and to end on the 
scorching peak of St. Helena. 

The Emperor returned from the Superb about two 
p.m., when we immediately weighed and made all 
sail for England. I remarked little more of him that 
day; but on the morning of the I7th he was early on 
the quarter-deck, putting questions in'broken English, 
almost unintelligible, to all who crossed his path. The 
moment Maitland was informed that the Emperor had 
left the cabin he made his appearance on deck, and 
was gr eet ed by Napoleon with the most marked 
respect. 

The Emperor seemed to entertain an idea that the 
Americans were bigger men than us, for whenever he 
saw any very stout man he asked him if he was an 
American. I happened to be blessed with a tolerable 
length of limb, and as I was passing the lee-side of the 
quarter-deck, along with a big, raw-boned Irishman, a 
brother-in-law of Captain Maitland’s, Napoleon stepped 
over to us, putting his usual question, “ How long 
have been in service ? Of what country ? ; and, 

without allowing any time for reply, he turned round 
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and asked Jlaitland if wc were Amcricans. Nothing 
seemed so mueh to surprise him as the slowness of 
promotion in our scmce, and that men from before 
tlie mast, or soldicrs from the ranks, were rarclj' pro- 
moted, bc their ser\ncc5 what they might. With the 
Frcncli army it was totally diffcrcnt The most of 
Napolcon's officers had been pnvate soldicrs, and owcd 
their promotion cntircly to their o\vn ment and bravery. 
In his army, as well as m every other department of 
the State, the door was open to the humblcst indi- 
vidual, and promotion ccrtain if the person possessed 
intcgrily and courage With us it had been nolonousl}* 
the reverse, and through the whole coursc of the w’ar 
we had but a very fcw* instanccs of promotion from the 
ranks, and fcw er, if po^^siblc, from before the mast 
I shall never forget that mommg wc made Ushant. 

I had come on deck at four m the mommg to take the 
mommg watch, and the washmg of decks had just * 
begun, when, to my astonishmcnt, I saw the Emperor 
come out of the cabm at that carly hour, and make for 
the poop-laddcr Had I known what human miscry 
is as well as I do now, when I have m^^clf expcncnccd 
the most cnicl mjusticc and perscciition on a lesser 
«calc, the restlessncss of Xapolcon, or his bemg unablc 
to clo«e an c>c, would have in no way surpnsed mc 
If a petty carc can break our siccp, what must have 
been his fccling who had lost the faircsl empire on the 
face of the globe; nay, who had lo^^t a world > From 
the wetness of the dccLs hc was m danger of fallmg at 
c\cry step, and I immcdiatcly stepped up to him, hat 
in Innd, and tcndcrcd him my arm, which hc hid hold 
of at oncc, smilinq, and pomtmg to the j>oop, sa\jng m 
broj en nnqh'«h, “The poop, the poop “ Hc a'^cndc<I 
the poop-hdder, leanmq on my ann. and ln\mg gim^l 
lh-‘ thek he his hold and mounted upon a gun- 

‘^hd', no<h!jnq and <mdmg ilnr-" for my attention. 
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I and pointing to the land he said, “ Ushant—Cape 
• Ushant/’ I replied, Yes, sire/' and withdrew. He 
then took out a pocket-glass and applied it to his eye, 
i looking eagerly at the land. In this position he re- 
. mained from five in the morning to nearly mid-day, 

, without paying any attention to what was passing 
around him, or speaking to one of his suite, who had 
' been standing behind him for several hours. 

No wonder he thus gazed. It was the last look of 
the land of his glory, and I am convinced he felt it 
such. What must have been his feelings in those few 
hours, how painful the retrospect, and how awful the 
look forward! There stiU lay before him that land 
which he had made so famous, where his proud name 
had risen until it “ o'ershadowed the earth with his farne." 
There had he been worshipped almost as a god, and 
bowed to by every servile knee, that now, in the hour 
of bitter adversity, had basely deserted and betrayed 
him. Never man was read such a lesson as must have 
passed before him in that brief space, unless, reaUy, 
that the greatness of the change, the suddenness of 
the fail had benumbed aU feeling, and left him only 
a mass of contending passions which combated and 
stilled each other by the very violence of their work- 
ing. But this was not the case with Napoleon. His 
emotion was visible. He hung upon the land until it 
looked only a speck in the distance; and then, turn- 
ing, stepped from the gunslide into the arms of his 
faithful Bertrand, who stood ready to receive his fallen 
master. He uttered not a word as he tottered down 
the poop-ladder; his head hung heavily forward, so 
' as to render his countenance scarcely visible, and in 
this way he was conducted to his cabin. 

It occurred to me at the time, and I have since a 
thousand times reflected, how similar were the situa¬ 
tions of our beautiful and unfortunate Queen Mary 
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and tlic grcat Xapolcon on quitting Francc. Shc, 
too, had her mclancholy forebodings, and she Icft the 
land of her love bchind. Woman-likc, she carried her 
feelings farther than Napolcon, for,” saj*s Robertson, 
”she Ijad her concJi spread upon the deck, to keep 
lier cyc to the last moment fixcd upon the rcccding 
land; and when it began to grow but a thing of 
mcmor}% she cxclaimcd, ‘ Fare thcc well — fare thcc 
well, sweel Francc, I shall never sce thee more !' ” 
And such, no doubt, were the thoughfs, if not the 
words, of Napolcon. *' Ambilious life and labours,” 
his Ihronc, his empire, his soldicrs, all on which his 
ambition had been fed until it knew no bounds—all 
was gonc—liis wifo, his child ; and she, the more worthy 
partner of his bed, tlie m*fe of his youth and counlcr- 
part of himsclf—where was she ?—where the fascinat- 
ing Josephine ? Well pressed with a load of monu¬ 
mental clay before that fatal day which saw her bclovcd 
lord redueed to his present dreadful extremity. 

Queen -Afar^' camc among a nation of fanatics, 
and, aflcr a fcw brief years of m!scr}% she fled from her 
cruel oppressors lo scck refuge in the arms of her cousin 
and sister Queen, iastcad of which she found only a 
prison, years of confincmcnt and insult, and an igno- 
mmiGus dcatU; and Kapoleon, instead of rcceiving tUat 
protection which it would have been the proudest pngc 
of oiir historj* to record, found a barren rock, a vortical 
sim, a tjTant of a govemor, and a grave at Longwood. 

We had fine weather during the fcw da}*s wc were 

at sca hefore wc made the English coast, and, seemingly 

regardlcss of the futurc, the daily tum-out on the 

« quartcr-dcck was quitc gav and rcriving. Napoleon 

oft^'n condescend«! to join the circlc, when the fine 

children of I^adv Bertrand w*erc sure to find their wav 
^ * 

to the Fmpcror’s fide, and, by touching hi$ hånd or 
takini: hold of the skirts of his coat, endeavoured to 
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attract his attention, looking imploringly np to him to 
be honoured with a smile or a tap on the head. This 
was never denied the tiny supplicants. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed. 

These are the moments that display a man^s real 
character a thousand times better than one can pos- 
sibly judge from his public actions, to which he is often 
forced against his o\’m inclination from the mere 
emergency of circumstances. 

Napoleon’s habits, as all the world knows, were 
extremely temperate. Seldom more than half an 
hour passed from the time of his going to dinner until 
he was again on the quarter-deck. He wore his hat 
always but when at meals, and even then he sat down 
to table mth it on, when it was removed by his valet, 
and handed to him again before he rose. 

We were always sure of a sight of the Emperor and 
the chief part of his suite immediately after dinner, 
when he generally remained on deck for about half an 
hour. Lady Bertrand, Captain Maitland, Bertrand, 
Savary, L’AUemande, Las Cases, and his aide-de-camp 
Montholon, formed the principal figures of the group 
ranged round the Emperor, while us young gentlemen 
took up our station on the poop to feast our eyes with a 
sight of the great man whose name had been sounded 
in our ears since we drew our first breath, and become, 
hke a second nature to us, a name of fear. He gener¬ 
ally kept his gold snuf£-box in his hånd while in con- 
versation in these family groups, taking a pinch quite 
in a homely way; but I never saw him offer it to 
anyone else, neither did I ever observe him use it while 
walking the deck by himself or when in earnest con- 
versation with any of his suite individually. 

Notwithstanding that we have him invariably drawn 
and busted vdth his arms folded across his breast, I 
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ncvcr saw him in thnt attitude but once during llic 
wholc three weeks wc had him on board. The likcncsscs 
wc have of him, however, as well as the busts, are true 
lo tlic lifc. His more common posture was his right 
band sluck into the breast of his waisteoat, or thrust 
into })is brccchcs pocket, wliile lic held the snuff-bo.v 
in the other. But these are trifling matters, only wortli 
rccording of onc man in a thousand ycars; and 
Napolcon being the most remarkable man of the last 
four thousand, being thus particular in such trifics may 
bc pardoned. 

Amongst other plans for killing the time and 
lightening the tedium of a sca passage to the rcfugccs, 
wc bethought us of getting up a play. This was 
managed by onc of the licutenants of marines, a fcllow * 
of great taste, and some onc or two of the midship- 
men who pretended lo skiil in the Shakespearian art. 
\Vhat llic picce was I do not rccollcct; but when it 
was announeed to the Emperor by Captain Maitland, 
and the immortal honour of his imperial prcscncc 
begged for a fcw minutes, lic laughed very hcarlily, 
consented instanth', and tuming to Lady Bertrand, 
told her that she must stand his interpreter. The 
stage was fittcd up between decks, more, I am afraid, 
in sViip-shape than tiicatricai slyic; and, sure cnougVi, 
Xajx)lcon and his whole suite attended. Hc was rnueh 
amu^cd with thosc m'Iio took the female parts, whidi, 
by the way, was the most smooth-cliinncd of our yoimg 
gentlemen, remarking that they werc rather a littlc 
Dutch built for fme ladies; and, after good-naturedly 
sitting for ncarly twenty minutes, hc ro 5 c, sinilcd to 
the aclors, and rclirod, I mention these circumstances, 
by way of showing the last glimp^cs of sunshinc that 
cnli^ encd the cxile’s closing scene. 

On the 23rd we made the bnd, and on the 2.}th, 
at seven p.m., we camc to an andior in Torbay, when 
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the first lieutenant was immediately put on shore, with 
orders to proceed by land to Plymouth, with dispatches 
for Lord Keith, at that time admiral on the Plymouth 
station. 

I happened to be midshipman of the boat which 
conveyed the lirst lieutenant on shore; and no sooner 
had we got clear of him than I was taken prisoner by 
some twenty young ladies, marched off to a line house 
in the little town, regaled with tea and clouted cream, 
and bored udth live thousand qnestions about Napoleon, 
the ridiculousness of which I have often laughed at 
since: What was he like? Was he really a man? 
Were his hånds and clothes all over biood when he 
came on board ? Was it true that he had Idlled three 
horses in riding from Waterloo to the Bellerophon? 
Were we not all frightened of him ? Was his voice like 
thunder ? Could I possibly get them a sight of the 
monster, just that they might be able to say they had 
seen him ? etc. etc. I assured those inquisitive 
n37mphs that the reports they had heard were all non- 
sense; that the Emperor was not onl}^ a man, but a 
very handsome man, too; young vdthal; had no more 
biood upon his hånds or clothes than was now upon 
their pure white dresses; that if by chance they got a 
look of him at the gang^vay they would faH in love vdth 
him directly; that, so far from his hånds being red 
with biood, they were as smaU,.white, and soft as their 
own charming fingers; and his voice, instead of re- 
sembling thunder, was as sweet and musical as their 
own. This account of the Emperor’s beauty perfectly 
astonished the recluses of Torbay. Some misbelieved 
altogether, while the curiosity of others was excited 
bejmnd all bounds. A general proposition was now 
made that I should bundle them, hke live cattle, into 
my httle cutter, and take them all on board to gratify 
their curiosity at once. This was quite contrary to 
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ordcrs Not a «oul ^^as alloucd to comc on boird thc 
and I Ind to plcad a thousand for my 

\\ant of gallanto' m not compl^nng with thc \cr>' 
intural of mv \oung companions As far as I \\*as 
conccmcd, rcsistancc was \am I uas agam scizcd, 
liumcd doun to thc boat, and had thc plcasure of scc- 
ing it fillcd to crarnming uath thc charmcrs of Torbay. 
This u as a dcnl of a mess I niight as u cll lia\ c gonc 
into thc mouth of a cannon as ha\c camcd such a 
cargo alongside thc slup—thc thing uas impossiblc 
So I liad nothing for it but to call asidc thc boat's crcw 
and uliispcr to thcm to usc gcntlc nolencc uath my 
3 oung boarders and set thcm douai on shorc This uas 
glonous fun to Jack To uork they fcll, and in thc 

midst of scrcams, laughtcr, and a feu “ D-n my 

c\cs, mVarn, don’t kick so hard! ” on thc part of thc 
BelUrophons, ue had our n^miphs safcly depositcd on 
ierra firtna and uere ofX m a tncc, enjo^nng thc general 
di‘icomfiturc of thc poor ladies, uho uere equal!)^ 
hughed at by thc lookers-on on shorc But let mc gct 
into thc thick of it Wc Icft Torbay on thc sGth Jul^^ 
at four a m , and at four in tlic evening came to an 
anchor in PI^Tnouth Sound, just uitlun thc brcah\*atcr, 
then onlj' bcgmnmg to show its head abo\c u^ater at 
lou tidc It his since, I am told, been made a splendid 
affiir j but then it onlj' afforded footzng for a fcw 
gazers from thc shorc, uho pcrdicd thcm‘ 5 clve:> upon it 
to watch thc cabin uindou*s of thc BeUerophon m hopes 
of gcttmg a ghmp'C of thc Emperor 

\\hcn thc firsl heixlcnant retumed from Admiral 
Keith, hc brought a letter from his lordship to Xa|x>lcon, 
rttuming him his u*armfc*t tlnnks for thc humanity 
ht hid <houn to a fnend of lus lord'^hip’s uho hid 
been uDimded at Watcrioo Tlic circumstince, I a'cer- 
tin vd from oiu of the Ilrapcror’s ‘^uitc, uus as follou*^ : 
Najx»^con, m <owc of hx> movements aloi" th'' h^»*. 
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had observed a yoiing British officer lying on the groand 
severely wounded, and likely to be crushed to death 
by the cavaliy_, upon which he ordered him to be 
carried to the rear and duly attended to by his own 
medical staff. The young man’s life was thus saved. 
i he battie was lost; and, while the chief actor in the 
scene was coming a captive to the British shores, the 
account of this humane action had been conveyed 
before him by a letter from the grateful young man to 
his relation, Lord Keith, whose prisoner Napoleon now 
was. Such an act as this, even in the plenitude of his 
power, when victory and his name seemed inseparable, 
would have redounded more to his praise than a battie 
won; but when one thinks of him exercising such acts 
of humanity at a moment when his whole soul, great as it 
was, must have been absorbed in the death-struggle 
he was then in the midst of, where empire, name, farne, 
life, and liberty hung on the slightest turn of the 


balance, I sa}^ that no language can express the grea t- 
ness and "intrihsi^humanity jof that man’sj^har^ter, 
wlh'clr'''eould'^bhli^ be^rougiiened into cruelty from the 
dreadful' einergency of the cireumstances in which he 

>' -- . »...s..— ■.s- V- * — — — 

was'oft6h "placedr 

AUThlhp'as yet seemed favourable to the great sup- 
plicant. On board of the Bellerophon he was still 
treated as an emperor, and every countenance bespoke 
sympathy and veneration. The port-admiral had fiat- 
tered him by this letter of thanks for an action which, 
in all likelihood, he never thought of a moment after 
it had happened; and, if we could judge from the 
enormous rush that was made from every part of the 
country to Plymouth Sound to get a single glance of 
the hero of Marengo and Lodi Bridge, he must have 
conceived that he was as mueh admired by the English 
as by his own beloved French. The Sound was liter- 
ally covered with boats ; the weather was delightful; 
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Ihe hdics look«! as gay as buttcrflies; bands of music 
in scvcral of thc boals playcd favouritc Frcnch airs, 
to atlract, if pos*^iblc, tbe Empcror’s attention, tliat 
tbcy might gct a siglit of liim, wliicli, wlicn effeeted, 
they went off, blcssing themselves tliat tlicy had been 
so fortunalc. 

All this did not escape thc caglc cyc of Napolcon, 
and hc showed no disinclination to gratify thc eager 
spcctators, by frcquciitly appearing at thc gang\vay, 
cxamining thc crowd t\*ith liis pockct-glass ; and fre- 
qucntly, as a pretty face gazed at Iiim uith hcwatching 
curiosity, he showed liis fine whitc teeth, lifted thc liltlc 
thrce-cockcd hat ncarly off his broad and commanding f 
forchead—for hc never whoUy imcovcrcd—bowed, and 
smiled \nth endent satisfaction. Daring thc fcw daj's 
wc lay in Plymouth Sound some ver}» disagrccablc cir- 
cumstanccs, and even some accidents, oceurred, in con- 
scqucncc of a parcel of hca\»y boats from the dock- 
yard having been sent off to row guard round the slnp, 
to keep ofT the spcctators. TJiis duty u*as per/ormed 
with great rudeness, and when thc rush of boats took 
placc, when Xapolcon appeared at the gang^vay, coming 
in violent contact with thosc hca\y dockyard boats, 
which kept ro\Wng at full speed round thc slup, the 
scrcarns of the ladies and thc oaths of thc men seemed 
to give Xapolcon great annoyancc. Wc were band- 
fomely guarded, too, for no sooner liad wc come to an 
anchor in thc Sound than three or four seventy-fours 
and frigates were ordcred lo take up thcir jiosition on 
our bo\\*s and quarters, wth the charitablc intention, I 
suppo<c, had any rumpus oceurr«!, such as Xapolcon 
taidng unto Iiim^clf uings, and 113111^ to thc titler- 
most parts of thc sca, or b\' thc of thc di\nng-bcll 
getting back aijain lo France,oranv other sucli probatile 
rnovcmcrit, of sending our good old ship, ^nth all 
tint '«hc did inherit,** to thc bottom of the Sound, 
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merely by way of waming us not to draw up \vith such 
high and bad company in time to come. 

The signal for thc Empei'or’s being on deck was the 
officers uncovering. No sooner was this ceremony 
noticed, than the rush from without took place, and the 
scrcaming and swearing commenced, which was very 
considcrably hcightcncd upon one occasion by a plan 
of some of our wise-headcd young gentlemen. Being in 
want of amusement, they bcthought them of priming 
the hrc-cnginc, which happened to be standing on the 
poop, and after clapping a relay of hånds ready to ply 
it to advantagc, we uncovered and waited the ap¬ 
proach of the boats. No sooner were they vdthin 
reach than off went the waterspout, which feil ahke 
on the just and the unjust/’ for both the dockyard men 
and the spectators who came wdthin its compass got a 
good ducking. This prank created an infemal confu- 
sion, and our trick having been twigged by the first 
lieutenant, the chief actors in this notable exploit were 
ordered up to the masthead to enjoy their frolic for a 
few hours, wliich evidently much gratified the un- 
fortunate sufferers from the effects of the operation. 

We had double sentries at every post, and every 
possible precaution was used, even to foolishness, to 
prevent the exile’s escape, which he was not seeking. 
The storm was evidently gathering, and as the time 
drew near when the resolution of the Government might 
be expected, the greatest anxiety began to manifest 
itself among the refugees. At length the fatal news 
arri ved; the determination of the Government was offici- 
' ally communicated to Napoleon, and all was gloom 
and misery. From that hour to the day of his leaving 
the ship Napoleon never again appeared on deck, and 
the broken expressions and despairing looks of the 
members of his suite but too well bespoke the feelings 
of their doomed master. 
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^^nilhnd sccmcd to fccl his situation a very dis- 
ngrccablc onc. Ile saw that liis owii conduct was not 
approved of by the narrow-minded Government. Hc 
had roceived strict orders to treat Napolcon vnth 
tlic rcspcct duc to a general ofiiccr, and in future hc 
\\*as simply to bc styled General Buonaparte. How 
ridiculous and contcmptiblc was this conduct in our 
Ministr}^ I Wc had cxchangcd priseners unth him rc- 
pcatedly as Emperor of France, and wc had made 
peacc with him as First Consul of the Frcnch Rcpublic; 
but Castlcrcagh took his cuc from the Holy Allics, who 
gnidgcd him a mouthful of air, far Icss the titlc of 
Emperor, who but a fcw 3*cars beforc would have 
.st3‘led him Jove, bowed the trcmbling kncc, and wor- 
shipped him as a god had hc chose to command them. 
1 never think of the proccedings which I then \\*it- 
ncpscd without feeling my biood boil up wath indigna¬ 
tion, and my face blush crimson for my degraded 
country. We had not been slow to meet him in the 
zenith of his jrøwcr; the force of our arm had struck 
him to the carth ; there were hearts and hånds in 
England read}’ to do the same again, if hc had been 
mad enough to make another attempt. Then wlij' 
di«;pla3’ such a mcan fear of him ? for our vciy cruelt)* 
bespoke our terror. Whj* refuse him that refuge that 
had never beforc been denied to the mcancst suppli- 
cant ? Well indced might hc saj* “ that England was 
for ever degraded in the hospitaIit\* of the BcUcrophony 
Hut I hasten to the final catastrophc after mention- 
ing another circumstancc, to show how closel)’ wc were 
watched. 

Maitland, Imowing how hc stood vith '* the powers 
that be/’ u*as determined not to commit hiirndf b\* 
nreepting of any present of valne from Napoleon, as 
he Imew it would be dircctly made a Iiandle of to injurc 
his character as a Hritidi officer, He, therefore, I 
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believe, refused to accept of a gold snuff-box tendered 
him by the Emperor as a mark of his esteem; but he 
did not refuse the offer of a few dozens of French wine 
as a present to Mrs. Maitland^ who had been personally 
introduced to Napoleon, as far as introduction was 
possible—that is, she had been permitted to come 
within a foot or two of the ship, and Napoleon most 
condescendingly stepped to the gang^vay, smiled, and 
bowed to her. Mrs. Maitland was ’a charming little 
woman in those da37S—alas ! we are all getting old 
now,—a daughter of green Erin ; and Napoleon seemed 
greatly pleased \wth her appearance,- hence the offer 
of this trifling present as a token of respect. The 
Captain took it on shore in the gig, and no sooner had 
she struck the beach than the Custom-house officers 
jumped on board, and made a seizure of it, hauled 
the boat up upon the beach, and clapped his Maj esty’s 
broad arrow upon her—^that fatal mark indicative of 
being in the hånds of the Philistines of the Revenue. 

I shall never forget Maitland’s countenance when he 
came on board after this ridiculous and provoking 
affair. Being deprived of his own boat by “ the land- 
sharks,’’ he was obliged to liire a shore boat to bring 
off himself and his boat's crew, and she was nearly along- 
side before the first heutenant discovered that there 
was a naval officer in her, and on taking a look with 
his glass, he exclaimed, ''Good God! there is the 
Captain coming off in a shore boat.’’ The side was 
manned, and when Maitland stepped on board, he 
turned to Mott with a most rueful countenance, re- 
marking : " They have seized the wine.” This was 

petty work, and, to make the thing more provoking, 
they had poor Maitland stuck up next day in the Ply- 
mouthian journals as having been det eet ed in the act 
of conveying wine and other presents on shore, received 
from Napoleon. What was the fate of the wine I do 
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not know; but the gig, of course, was rcstorcd imme* 
diately, and I should suppose the \nne also, considcring 
the shameful nature of the seizure. 

On August 4th \ve left Pl3Tnouth Sound in com- 
pany \vith the Tonnant, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Lord Keith, and on the 6 th wc came to an anchor ofl 
Bcrry-hcad, thcre to wait the arrival of the Norihumbcr^ 
laud, which was hourly cxpected. She made her 
appearance in the course of the day, and after due 
salutes from both admirals* ships, in which noisy greet- 
ing we of course joined—for we are very polite at sea, 
in our own thundering way—she took up her station 
close by us. 

Towards evening Lord Keith came on board of us, 
and had a long personal interview \rith Napoleon in 
the cabin, which we may judge was not of the pleasant- 
cst nature. From some intemperate threat of Savary, 
I believe, who had declared that he would not allow 
his master to leave the Bellcrophon alivc, to go into 
such wretched captivity, it was judged proper to deprivc 
the refugees of their arms. A good many swords, and 
scveral brace of pistols, marked with a large silver 
‘‘N*’ at the butt end, were brought dowm to the gun- 
room, where they remained for some hours. Three of 
the swords bclongcd to Napoleon, and two of them were 
pointed out to us as those hc wore at Marengo and 
Austerlitz. 

I never in my lifc felt such a strong inelination to 
la}^ my hånds on what was not my ovm. A sword I 
durst not think of, but could I have got a brace of 
pistols, or even onc solitarj' pistol, bclonging to Napo¬ 
leon, I would have thought m^-sclf the happicst man 
alivc; but it would not do. Dctcction was certain, 
and \rith bitter vexation I saw them carried out of 
the gun-room. Now, reader, do you think this would 
have been a pardonable theft ? Their \’alue was 
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nothing in my eyes; it was a relic of the great man I 
wanted, and I cared not what it was, or how I came by 
it; therefore, had I been able to secure a pistol, my 
conscience would never have smote me with having 
done wrong; and I am sure, could the Emperor have 
known with what a pure spirit of devotion I meant to 
commit the theft, he would have ordered me a brace 
instantly. 

It was this night settled that our surgeon. Barry 
O'Meara, who afterwards became so conspicuous for 
his spirited defence of his patient against the tyranny 
of Sir Hudson Lowe (I hate to write that man’s name), 
shouid follow Napoleon to St. Helena in the character 
of surgeon, his own, who looked a poor creature 
and was continuaUy seasick while on board, having 
decHned, I beheve, to accompany him farther; and 
the 7 th was appointed for Napoleon leaving the 
ship. 

The 7th came. It was a duU, cloudy, sunless day, 
and every countenance was overcast with gloom. We 
had not seen the Emperor for a week, and we were all 
anxious to observe the change that the horrible tidings 
of his destination had made upon him. Lord Keith, 
Admiral Cockburn, and Captain Ross came on board 
about eleven o’clock, and it was intimated to Napoleon 
that they were ready to conduct him on board of the 
Northumberland. A generaTs guard of marines was 
drawn up on the quarter-deck, to receive him as he 
came out of the cabin; while every part of his 
’ suite and we officers were ranged about, anxiously 
waiting the appearance of the future exile of St. 
Helena. 

Napoleon was long of attending to the intimation 
of the Admiral, and upon Cockburn’s becoming im- 
patient, and remarking to old Lord Keith that he 
shouid be put in mind, Keith replied : ” No, no ; much 
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grcatcr men than cither you or I have waited longer 
for him before now; let him takc his time, let him 
takc his time.” This was nobly said of the fine old 
Scotchman; and although Cockbum and I are biood 
relations, and I have a particular penchant for my 
lineage, I cannot help remarking that his manner 
denoted a great want of feeling. I suppose he was 
pitched upon by Castlereagh as a proper tool to execute 
his harsh commands. 

At length Napoleon appeared; but oh, how sadly 
changed from the time wc had last seen him on deck. 
Though quite plain, he was serupulously cleanly in his 
person and dress ; but that had been forgot—his clothes 
were ill put on, liis beard unshaved, and liis counten* 
ance pale and haggard. Therc was a want of firmness 
in his gait, his brow was overcast, and his whole visage 
, bespoke the deepest melancholy; and it nceded but a 
glance to convince the most careless observer that 
Napoleon considered himself a doomed man. In this 
trying hour, however, he lost not his courtesy or presence 
of mind. instinetively he raised his hat to the guard 
of marines, when they presented arms as he passed, 
slightly inelined his head, and even smiled to us officers 
as he passed through us, retumed the salute of the 
admirals with calm dignity, and, walking up to Captain 
Maitland, addressed him with great cagemess for 
ncarly ten minutes. 

, How distinet is every feature, every trait, every line 
of that maj estic countenance in my mind’s cye at this 
moment, now that two-and-twenty years have passed 
away; but who could uitncss such a scene and ever 
forget it ? Tlie Romans said tliat a ” great man 
struggling uith adversity u-as a sight that the gods 
looked on with plcasurc.” Hcrc, indeed, was adver¬ 
sity, and hero was true greatness struggling against it; 
but to a mere mortal it u'as a heartrending sight. The 
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sMp’s deck looked kke a place of execution, and we 
only wanted the headsman, his block, and his axe .to 
complete the scene. 

The purport of his speech to Captain Maitland 
was thanking him, his officers^ and ship’s company, 
for the poHte attention he had received while on board 
of the Bellerophonj which he should ever hold in kind 
remembrance. Something more he would have said 
after the third pause; and a feehng of deep emotion 
laboured in his face, and swelled his breast. He looked 
earnestly in Maitland's face for a moment, as if he was 
about to renew his speech, but utterance seemed denied, 
and, shghtly moving his hat in salutation, he turned 
to Savary and L’Allemand, who were not aUowed to 
accompany him to St. Helena, and spoke to them for a 
few minutes. 

Wliat a horrid gloom overhung the ship. Had his 
execution been about to take place there could not have 
prevailed a more dead silence—so much so, that had a 
pin fallen from one of the tops on the deck, I am con- 
vinced it would have been heard; and to any one who 
has known the general huzz of one of our seventy-fours, 
even at the quietest hour, it is a proof how deeply the 
attention of every man on board must have been 
riveted. Before leaving the ship he turned to us on 
the quarter-deck, once more waved his hånd'in token 
of adieu, took hold of the man-ropes, and walked down 
the side, taking his seat in the Northumherlmid's barge 
between Lord Keith and Admiral Cockburn. 

Even in this hour of hopeless misery, he lost not 
sight of that indescribable charm by which he won 
the hearts of men. On looking back to the ship he 
saw every head that could get stuck out of a port gazing 
after him. Even the rough countenances of the men 
bespoke a sympathy for his cruel fate; and, appar- 
ently conscious of their feelings, the exiled chief again 
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lifted his hat and inelined his head to the gazing ship*s 
company. 

And now hc is gone. I have %vith great difficulty 
håndled this painful subject, to which I confess myself 
entirely unequal. Many little incidents I intended to 
have related, which might have amused the reader; 
but, quitc absorbed in the more tragical parts, my 
memory failed me; or, as I moved on, I considered 
them unworthy of being mixed up with the great name 
of Napoleon. 

• Gibbon remarks that " when a nation loses its 
generosity it is a proof of its being on the dcciine,’* 
and he shou’s it in practice; for no sooner did the 
Romans begin to dcgcncratc than their high character 
for generosity forsook them. I hope his rule will not 
bc found general, and that wc must only attribute the 
barbarous treatment of Napoleon to the vile faction by 
which the country was then govemed, and not the abso- 
lutc degradation of principle in the nation at large. 

It uill, however, be a vile stain upon our name to 
the latest ages ; and the more the character of Napoleon 
gains its true place in the page of history, the more 
dastardly will appear our conduct. Could only Castle- 
reagh and the Holy Allies feel the odium of indignant 
posterity, it would bc well. But it is upon England—upon 
England that the odium will fail, whilc "carotid artery- 
cutting Castlercagh ” and the sccret machinations of 
the Holy Allies have been justly consigned to oblivion. 
It was from England that the fallen chicf asked pro- 
teetion; and posterity is not to know by what private 
machinery England’s great name was so degraded. 
But now have I done with Napoleon. For a thing likc 
me to have attempted to speak of him puts one in 
mind of a siil}’ moth buzzing round a candle—it makes 
some feeble whirls round and round, ever}’ revolution 
drawing nearer to the fatal light, until at last it rushes 
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on certain destmction; and such must be the fate of 
most human moths who shall dåre to describe the 
actions of him whom the All-Creative Power, for some 
wise purpose, constituted so much above his species. 

I have often asked. What had we to do with the 
French and Napoleon? To drive him within his own 
frontier, I confess, our right extended, but no farther; 
and even if, in the first instance, there be some colour- 
ing of justice in sending him to Elba, as some lingering 
doubt might remain that a large portion of the empire 
still wanted the Bourbons, that completely vanished 
after his descent from the obscure isle in the Mediter- 
ranean. No doubt then remained of the entire love 
of the French nation, en masse. He put his foot on the 
shore of a mighty empire, almost a solitary adventurer, 
or surrounded by some three or four hundred as daring 
hearts as his own. This was a mighty army to subdue 
thirty-five millions of people, truly. His forward move- 
ment to the Capital was never checked a moment, 
not a hfe was lost. No sooner was a force sent out to 
overwhelm Leonidas and his glorious three hundred, 
than, electrified as they approached the unguarded 
person of their mighty master, arms were grounded, 
caps hurled in the air, the hated symbols of Bourbon 
sway trampled under foot, and the tri-colour, under 
which they had so often marched to glory, replaced in 
a moment; while, with shouts of love, almost amount- 
ing to adoration, they received in their bosom their 
glorious chief, covered with the laurels of a hundred 
victories. The trump of farne has loudly sounded all 
this long ago, therefore I need not spoil it by my hand- 
hng; but I still say, What had we to do with Napoleon 
and the French people? They hailed him to a man. 
They fought for him, as no alternative was left, '' like 
tigers with an empty craw.’^ They displayed all the 
devotion to him that a people could do to ” the chief 
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of thcir choice," yet nothing would scn^e England and 
the Allies but thcy must depose Napoleon, and thnist a 
hated Bourbon upon France, even in the final struggle, 
at the expense of hfty thousand souls, the choicest in 
Europe. Still, a very few ycars afterwards, we see 
England, and that same holy triumvirate, look quietly 
on and allow some thirty thousand of the bourgeois of 
Paris to kick out the imbecile Bourbon, and put a more 
cflicient branch on the throne, vithout even saying it is 
wong you do. It was the infatuate resistance that 
England made from the beginning to Napoleon that 
raised him to the mighty pitch of power he at- 
tained. No sooner were the foreign powers humbled, 
and cxhausted by the power of his arm, than fresh out- 
pourings of our gold stimulated them to new resistance. 
He again brought his mighty masses to bear upon them, 
which he vieldcd with a celerity hitherto unknourn to 
human art, sent them beaten and flying in every direction 
and, likc a sensible man, he always took care to pay 
himself for every fresh expedition. Finding them so 
little in his hånds, his oto strength, his ambition, 
went from stage to stage, until it knew no bounds, 
whereas, had he been allowed to sit quietly doTO after 
placing himself at the head of the Frcnch Government, 
and tuming out the bloodthirsty Convention, grounds 
would never have been afforded him for waging the 
wars he did, nor could he have so completely knoTO 
his own strength and the actual weakness of the Con¬ 
tinental powers. 

It is argued that wc held out gloriously to the last, 
and were as gloriously successful. Grantcd: but is it 
not c\’ident that we went on \ritli the struggle until 
we could not rccede ? Our own douTifall, or that of 
Napoleon, becamc the issue. Wonderful as were our 
exertions, we were gradually becoming exhaustcd. An 
ovcnvhelmingload of debt ^\•asaccumuIated. A fcwycars 
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and our downfall was certain, from mere exhaustion. 
WheHj all at once, Napoleon became tired of wearing 
us out piecemeal, resolved upon his expedition to 
Russia, and the final subjection of the world, coUected 
such an army as general never before commanded, beat 
every enemy that dared to show face, and while advan- 
cing his endless columns to Moscow, Europe, the world, 
looked on and trembled. The die was cast. Considering 
the season of the year he entered Russia, and the lurning 
pohcy pursued by the barbarians, human power could 
not accomphsh his object. The Capital in ashes, a track- 
less Waste, compeUed retreat. The elements poured 
forth their masses of destruction on the devoted army; 
and what the combined world in arms could not have 
effected, the opened Windows of heaven completed with 
as much ease as it stretches a solitary shepherd a stiffened 
corpse in its bewildered track. Let no one, then, assert 
that our resistance and perseverance eventuaUy sub- 
dued Napoleon. The struggle was quite unequal. Our 
very resistance had made him the great man he be¬ 
came, and the hånd of Heaven alone had power to lay 
him prostrate. 

Clear of the Emperor and his suite, we felt as if 
let out of prison ourselves, for we had been everything 
but priseners from the moment of our arrival in 
England. Somehow or other, the ship got coupl'ed 
up with the name of Napoleon; and to be friendly 
to that great name and to belong to the Bell&rophon 
was considered one and the same thing. But I get 
impatient to have done with this part of my story, 
and therefore, kind reader, without leave asked of 
thee, I shah take the liberty of getting the old baU 
of rope yams once more under weigh, eased of all 
her refugee cargo, and, with fine weather and smooth 
water, conduct her safely through the Needles, the 
Straits of Dover, and moor her snugly at Sheerness, 
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for the kindly purpose of bcing paid off, and laid up in 
ordinary. All this bcing effcctcd in due form, the 
rigging stripped, the guns taken out, the ballast, tanks, 
masts, spars, etc., etc., in short, the fine old ship made 
a mere huU, wth an empty bottle hung at her figure- 
head to show that the grog was out, the pay-captain 
on board, the men going off by fifties at a time, some 
blcssing and some cursing their officers, everyone taking 
off his own glad way. Oh t it is a glorious scene of 
confusion to him who blesses himself free of the 
bondagc; but if I entercd the navy with a hcavy 
hcart, I left it wth a sorcr. All hope of promotion was 
blastcd with the peace. With Waterloo fcU my hopes ; 
and well did I know that in my own country, great as 
my connections were, I had no friend to look to but 
my poor old father, who still survived, though in a 
very helpless condition. But there is no damping 
nineteen. Young hope will rise against every calamity. 
And, wthout any outward show of sorrow, I bade 
adieu to my mcssmates, who, all joyous and unthink- 
ing (perhaps they had less to think of than me), shook 
hånds wth mc and wshed me a happy passage home. 
It is astonishing how timid youth wU be even when 
its o^^•n true interest is at stake. I knew it was 
my duty to bid farcwcll to and return the captain 
my most grateful thanks for the immense kindness he 
had shown me. Again and again did I try to muster 
the resolution of walking up to him and making some- 
thing like a spcech, but it would not do. At last I got 
so far as to cross the quarter-dcck and gct out, " Fare 
5’ou well, Captain Jfaitland! ” and I was going to sa}’’, 

** I feel most grateful,** when the words stuck in my 
throat. “ Fare you well I *’ saj^ my good-hearted 
commandcr; “ I cannot offer you a ship just now; 
but should I gct a command again, which I am afraid 
Ulli not be soon, you have only to show 3’our face, and 
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you shall have. what vacancy I can give you. I vash 
you well.” No sooner had the captain done speak- 
ing, than, as if tired of the ship, and entirely fearless 
of insult, I hurried my chest into a craft alongside, 
where were some sixty of onr hånds; for I knew I 
had in no one instance used any man severel}^, and 
next morning was landed safely at Wapping. 
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THE »SHADOWY CAPTAIN ROSS ” 

Decnc a LtTTEx Fxou Captain CiiAtux Ross or 

THE NoKTtfUUefKUtMy CIVINC AH ACCOCST OF 
KAroLEO>’3 VOYACE TO St. HttEVA OH THAT SlUP 




PREFATORY 


" A siiADOwy Captain Ross is the description given 
by One of Napoleon’s latest biographcrs* of the worthy 
sailor whosc duty it was to navigatc the vessel which 
took the famous prisener into exile. And although 
Captain Ross played an important part in that episode 
of Napoleon’s career, the glimpscs of him in the many 
rccords of the voyage to St. Helena are tnily indefinite, 
and his figure passes in most shadowy fashion across 
the pages of history. There is the more rcason, there- 
fore, to placc his modest part in the life of his times 
upon record, and the more justification for reprinting 
the one solitary' contribution made by him to the litera- 
turc of the subjcct, 

Charles Bayme Hodgson Ross, the son of a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, entered the service as captain's 
ser\’ant on board the Echo sloop in 1788, and was suc- 
cessively on the Edgar and the Salisbury before he 
became master’s mate and midshipman on the Cott- 
flagration and the Tartar between the years 1793 and 
1796. Under Sir H5'de Parker hc ser\’ed on shore at 
the capture and evacuation of Toulon, and was thus 
an active antagonist of Napolcon at the beginning of 
his career. A little later hc was engaged in the British 
attack on Corsica. In 1796 he became a lieutenant of 
the Saturn, and fought off Cadiz and in the West Indies. 
As acting commandcr of the Diligence he was wecked 
off Cuba in 1800. Four years later he was appointed 
Captain of La Pique, fighting, as ever, against the Frcnch. 

• ** nie Ijfc of Napolcon," bj’ J IloIIasJ Ro*e Vol. II. p. 5^7. 
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He took, his only biography* tells us, ‘‘ as many as 
140 guns and 1,500 men,” while four of his captures 
were added to the British Navy. From 1812. until 
1816 he acted as flag-captain to Sir George Cockburn 
successivel}^ in the Marlhorough, the Sceptre, the Alhion, 
and the Nortliumherland. He ably seconded Admiral 
Cockburn in all his operations during the conflict with 
the United States, and some notable feats are recorded 
of him while in the Alhion in the way of attacks upon 
the American coast. After his return from St. Helena 
he was made C.B., and was for three years stationed 
at Plymouth. He served as commissioner of the Navy 
at Jamaica, Malta and Plymouth, from 1822 to 1837, 
when he attained flag rank, and he commanded-in- 
chief in the Pacific with his flag in the President until 
1841. In 1847 ho became a vice-admiral. His wife was 
a sister-in-law of Sir George Cockburn. 

"" Captain Ross,” says Las Cases, “ was a man of 
agreeable manners, and was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to us. I had leamt, according to the English 
custom, to invite him to take a glass of wine, drinking 
mine to the heaith of his wife, and he would then drink 
to the heaith of mine. This was our daily practice.”t 
The Captain did not speak French, which accounts 
for the scarcity of reference to him in the memoirs of 
the French exiles. 

For the following interesting letter I am indebted 
to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who was once the editor of a 
now defunct periodical, Merry England, in which it 
appeared in September, 1885. It was addressed by 
Captain Ross to Mr. W. J. Hall, of Kingston, Jamaica, 
and it is preserved in MS. in the library at Reading, 
near Montego Bay, which is under the charge of the 
Rev. J. S. Woolett. ‘‘I have made the copy very 

* O’Byme's "Naval Biographical Dictionary,” 1849. 
t ‘'Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,” by the Count de Las Cases. Vol. I. 
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carcfully from the original/* UTotc the Rev. John 
Ryan, a Roman Catholic priest of Kingston, to tlie 
editor of Merry England. ” The letter is writtcn on 
five pages of gilt-edge papcr of small foolscap size. 
The spclling and punctuation—or, rather, want of them 
—as well as the accent on the last letter of Bonapartc’s 
namc, arc the same in my copy as in the original.” 
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CAPTAIN ROSS OF THE 
» NORTHUMBERLAND.” 

To W. J. Hall, Esq., Kikcstok, Jauaica. 

Norihumhcrland, 

26th July, i8i6. 

My Deak Friend,— 

I have rcceived your letter wherein you make 
inquiries after our mighty passenger which we carried 
to St. Helena. I \vill tell you all I know of him, but 
first of all return you my sinccrc thanks for keeping 
me in your remembrancc. I owc you mueh for many 
kindnesses rcceived from you, and assure you I have 
in rccollcction a great many old friends in Jamaica, who 
I often think of nith sinccrc estcem and regard. I am 
now on my passage home, and as I may probably meet a 
vessel in the Channel bound to Jamaica, I shall wiite 
a fcw lines, to bc in rcadiness. 

I hardly know how to begin about Bonaparté, and 
eau hardly refer you to any uewspaper, as fesv of those 
Extracls of letters from the Northumbcrlaiid ever came 
from her, however, in a great hurr^' this ship was aj^ 
pointed to take him to St. Helena, and from the anxiety 
shown bj^ ministers to gct him sent you would 

have supposed their Lives had depended upon it. 

Sir George Cockbum hoisted his Flag on board her 
at Portsmouth on the 2nd August, and on the 3rd we 
sailed. On the 5th we fcll in uith Lord Keith, who 
was eruising for us, and anchopd outside of Torbay, 
and was desired to prepare and rcceive Bonaparté 
and his suite tlie next daj% Sir George was instructed 
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amongst other things to examine his ehects, which, 
however unpleasant, Bonaparté did not object to, but 
most violently protested against being sent to St. 
Helena. He had a very rich service of Plate, and 
perhaps the most costly and beautiful service of porce- 
lain ever made, a small Field Library, a middling stock 
of clothes, and about four Thousand Napoleons in Money; 
his money was, with the exception of two hundred 
napoleons, by orders of Government sent to the Treasury. 
Thousands of people were anxious to see him, and 
of course the place was soon crowded with Boats. About 
twelve o’clock the next day he came on board, accom- 
panied by Lord Keith. General L’Allemand came up 
the side first to announce him, and Bonaparté followed. 
He paid his compliments to the Admiral rather hand- 
somely, and immediately requested to be introduced 
to the Captain. He asked a few commonplace questions, 
such as where I was born, and how long I had been 
at sea, but didn’t appear to me to care much whether 
he got an answer or not. I felt very much disappointed, 
as I beheve everybody else did, in his appearance, as 
I have never seen a picture of him that conveys any 
hkeness to what he really is. He appears by no means 
that active man he is said to be. He is fat, rather what 
we call pot-beUied, and altho’ his leg is well-shaped, 
it is rather clumsy, and his walk appears rather ahected, 
something between a waddle and a swagger—^but 
probably not being used to the motion of a ship might 
have given him that appearance. He is very sallow 
and quite hght grey Eyes, rather thin, greasy-looking 
brown hair, and altogether a very nasty, priestlike- 
looking fellow. He was dressed in a dark green coat 
with gold epaulettes, white waistcoat and breeches, 
silk stockings and shoes and buckles, which has been his 
constant dress. He wears two or three orders, but one 
of them is a very large Star of the Legion of Honour. 
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So much for his dress and appearance. I give 
3’0ii our mode of passing a daj^ which will sufficc 
for the whole passage, as wc had him on board 
ncarly ten weeks, and every day the same. Hc seldom 
made his appearance until about three o’clock in the 
aftemoon, when he would enter into conversation 
wth anybody upon deck, generally liking to have all 
the talk to himself. None of his outi people ever ap- 
peared covered beforc him—nor do they now; they 
always style him *‘Sirc** or "Your Majesty”; but 
John Buli was not quitc so civil, as he never got more 
from us than any other general officer would. Indeed, 
he was rcceived on board with the same salute—that 
of a Captain’s Guard and three ruffles of the dmm— 
as a General should be. To give you a little better 
idea of our party, we sat in the foUowing way at dinner 


Cap(. Ros$ 


Count Las Cases — 

Grand .Marshal) i 
Count Bertrand I | 

Sir Geo. Bingham — 
OHicer—| 
Officer— 
Geni. Gorgaud — 


— Madame .Monlbolon 

— Sir Geo. Cockbom 

— Booaparté 

— Coontess Bertrand 
'—Geni. Montbolon 

Any Strangcr 


Mr. Glover 
(Adml. Seety.) 


Our dinner-hour was about four o'clor* 
soon as he had dined, according to the F 
he got up from the table and with B' 

Cases went upon deck. Ii the cve»-' 
we all met again in the cab n and 
at cards; sometimes Bon*'y ' 
but hc generally preferred ** 
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he made his bow and retired for the night. One thing, 
he never gave the smallest trouble to anyone, and every 
day was the same; he was very communicative, and 
seemed fond of being asked questions ; his manners 
are by no means good, and his voice very harsh and 
unpleasing. The day after our arrival at St. Helena 
he went ashore, and upon leaving the ship he returned 
me his thanks for my attention to him with rather a 
better grace than I should have given him credit for. 
He took up his abode at a gentleman’s house about 
a mile from the to\vn until the one appointed for him 
was ready, and I thinh it was three months before he 
got into it. He is now there, where I hope they will 
keep him; indeed, if the same system is kept up which 
Sir George Cockburn began with, there is no doubt of it. 
He is about five miles from the town (the only one in the 
Island); the house is now very good, and the grounds 
about it very pretty. The 53rd Regiment are encamped 
within half a mile of him, and there are sentries all 
round. However, he has permission to ride out within 
certain bounds attended by the Captain of the Guard 
whenever he pleases. Dragoons are always patroUing 
about, and at night the picquets are drawn up close 
round the house. On our part, no vessel is permitted 
to approach the anchorage unless she may be in want 
of water or provisions; eveu_:then a guard is put on 
*hoard everv one that anch 

SOjl. 

is secured at sunset ai 

have ' 

and quite^t countersigq ai 

brown hair, 
looking fellow. 

with gold epaulet 9 ^^®^ I 

silk stockings and shdP ^ 

constant dress. He 
of them is a very large St' 
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His house now is very good, ha\'ing been ver}' mueh 
added to, as there are about forty-four rooms in it; 
liis establishment is numerous as to servants, and hc 
has two carriages and twdve horses; but hc comes out 
little, seldom before four o*clock in the aftemoon. Hc 
is writing his life, some of which I saw, but as Iic is 
obliged to trust almost entirely to memory (which, 
by-the-bye, is very good), it will take up a very long 
while; but he has a very able assistant in Count Las 
Cases and his son. An opportunity offering of sending 
this in makes me condude, although I had little more 
to say than to offer you my kindest and sinccrcsl rc- 
gards. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

Charles B. H. Ross 
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NAPOLEON 

ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBBRLAND 

Btl^c A mnATttY piii*rrto yauphut tr rut Hev 
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LrmtTO'«, covTAtvjsc as Accotvr of covmmations 
uirx THC EufWoa fkior to iiis DtFARTvitz rtoit 
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PREFATORY 


A VERY particular intercst attaches to this fragment 
of Napoleon and His Fellow Travcllcrs/* althougli 
it might bc urged that the titlc of my book scarcciy 
justifics its appcarancc herc. Hr. W. H. Lyttelton was 
not a fellow travcller to St. Helena. Hc was merely a 
visitor of a day on the ship that took the Emperor 
into e.vile. But his \asit was paid on the momentous 
day that Napoleon cxchanged the Bcllcrophon for the 
l^orthumhcrland. His story, therefore, has a place in 
tlic record of Napoleon's c.xilc, and it has the merit 
of being entirely unknown to the greater number of 
students of Napoleon’s story. Lyttelton seems to have 
printed jifty-two copics for his friends. It is improbablc 
that there arc half a dozen now extant.* It has never 
before been reprinted. It is assuredly interesting. 

The author of this “Account,” the Hon. William 
Henry Lj’ttclton, was thirty-tlirec years of age when 
hc thus held converse uith Napoleon. Hc was bom 
in 1782, cducatcd at Oxford, and from 1807 to 1S20 
was Member of Parliament for Worcestershire and a 
zealous Whig. His father and brother before him had 
been successively Baron Lyttelton of Franklc}'. The 
title had prenously been held b}^ an cider branch, which 
gave two notable names to the pecrage. 

The first Baron Lj'ttcUon of the first creation was 
the statesman-poct, the author of “Dialogues of the 
Dead,” whose biographj* is includcd in Jolmson’s 

• Ore il in ihc p'>*vrt?ic>n of Mr. A. JJ. C.'OifJI*)*, In* wbov* cecrtt«y 
I an alic lo rer*roduce it lirrc. 
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Lives of the Poets.” _His son, kno;^ as^ 

Lord Lyttelton,” is principaLy remembered to-day by 
The remarkable "^dream that told him, then apparentlv 
in tne best of nealth, that he would die in three davs 
^aj^eam that came true. Dr. Johnson declaring that 
it was ” the ihosT extrabfdihary thing that had happened 
in his day.” The Wicked Lord ” was succeeded by 
his nephew, William Henry Lyttelton, who was already 
Lord Westcote in the peer age of Ireland. Westcote 
wrote a book on the Constitution of Jamaica, printed 
for private circulation, also “ Trifl.es in Verse.” He was 
well-known in Dr. Johnson’s circle, although there is 
but one reference to him in ” Boswell.” He was twice 
married, and had a son by each wife, who successively 
succeeded to the title. The father of William Henry 
died in 1808; on the death of his half-brother, George 
Fulke, in 1828, he became the fifth Baron Lyttelton, or 
the third of the second creation; He died in 1837, aged 
fifty-five, at the house of his brother-indaw. Earl 
Spencer, in the Green Park; and an eulogist in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for that year writes as follows ;— 


“ He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was matri- 
culated as a Commoner, October 24th, 1798, and was the contemporaiy 
of the late Lord Dudley, Lord Ebrington, the late Lord Blessingtoh, 
Bishop Heber, Professor Wilson, etc. Among these eminent asso- 
ciates he was distinguished not only by his great natural abilities,- 
but his academical leaming and knowledge of Greek were considered 
to be superior to most of his contemporaries. ' We remember once 
asldng him how he intended to spend the vacation. ' I shall read 
Plato,’ was the answer, ‘ under the oaks of Hagley.’ ” 


Until the author was knotvn to be Sydney Smith, 
it was generally believed that ” Peter Plymley’s Letters ” 
were by Lyttelton. As member for Worcestershire, he 
was long the friend and associate of Sir Francis Burdett, 
but separated from him over the once famous John 
Gale Jones Case that sent Burdett in 1809 to the Tower 
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and made him the darling of the pcople. Lyt telton 
took a more popular coursc when in 1812 he declarcd 
in the House of Commons tliat *‘it was notorious 
that the Regent was surrounded by favouritcs, and as 
it wcre hemmed in by miniens.” His career in the 
Lower House was marked by many other actions on 
bchalf of liberty. He supported an inquiry into the 
Peterloo Jlassacrc at Manchester, but was in favour 
of the Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill. Two little 
picces of social reform had his support—the movement 
for the suppression of State lottcries and the prevention 
of the use of climbing boys for cleaning chimneys. 

In 1810 he opposed the voting of an annuity to 
Wcllington, ” whose merits he considered to be far short 
of those of Nelson.”* In 1831, as a member of the 
House of Lords, he supported the Reform Bill. Aftcr 
Lj'ttelton’s death his widow, who was a daughter of 
the second Earl Spencer, became for a time govemess 
to the children of Queen Victoria. One of their daughters, 
Lannia, bccame the wife of Henry Glynne, the rector 
of Hawarden, and the mother of Mrs. W. E. Gladstonc. 

In addition to tliis little pamplUet, Lord Lyttelton 
also printed for private circulation *' A Catalogue of 
the Pictures of Hagley,” and some “Prayers and 
Rdigious Meditations for Hhe use of Uis Sons at 
College.” t 

The pamj:^^t is printed word for word as it stands 
in the original. The desire of the printers’ rcader to 
improve upon his lordsliip’s use of the French language 
has been uitlistood. NapOlcon also, it may be rccallcd, 
frequently spoke in broken Frcndi. Madame de R^musat 
and oUicrs tcU us of his '* grammatical inaccuracies” of 
spocch. 

• ” Lenl Lyttelton." bj* C. Le Ciji in the " Dsct:ccuj>' cf 

NatsxiiJ niojmjihy." 

t Gtr.tirni'i't VcJ. 
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Corning on Board 

H.M.S. THE NORTHUMBERLAm 

August 7, 1815; 

With Not« of Ttro Conrefutionr held mth him cn thai daf, bf 
THE HON. W. H. LYTTELTON. 


(Priraieljr Printed.) 


LONDON. 


WDCcczxm, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The roweih notes from which the followin^ account ^^*as dni\vn 
up^ were taken on the Evening of the 7th, nndcr the correction 
•of Lord Lowtherj who witnessed almost all that is descrihed, and 
leaving the ship at the same time with me, conversed with mc on 
the subject, and compared his rccollections ^vith mine, till we 
rcached onr Inn for the night, ^vheI^ wc sat down, and committed 
them to paper in the hest manner wc conld. 

LVTTELTON. 

Haglkv, Octchr, 1836, 


[Only Fiftv-two Copics Printed.] 


WILLIAiyi NICOL, 51 Pali. Mali.. 



BONAPARTE 

ON THE NORTHUMBERLAND 

Napoleon* Bonaparte camc on board thc Northumhcr- 
land, (74), off Torbay, at about one o’clock in thc after- 
noon of the yth of August, 1815. 

I had thc good fortunc to bc thcn in that vcssel, 
as a fricnd of Admiral Sir George Cockburn,* whosc 
flag she |)orc, and I was thereforc at libcrty to post 
mj^elf where I would, in ordcr to scc what passed to 

• Sir George Cockbum (1772-1853) was appomted by Lord Lawrpool’s 
CoN'emment to conduct Kapolcon to St Helena He uon promotion in 
Ihe wars agaiost the rrcnch Rcpublic. and w*a5 xrjth Ujc flect at Toulon 
when Napoleon*« gunnerj* tacUes helped to raxse the siegc He 5en.ed 
belween iSoj and 180S in the East and West Indies In »8i2, as rear* 
admiral on board the ytarlhorou^h, he comroanded thc squadron before 
Cadir lo the same year he took part in thc Anglo-Axncncan war and 
was wjih Ihe Entish force that entered Washington and deatro>-ed tlie 
Coirmmcnl stores ia iSij. Returnmg to England KC B . his ncxt task 
was that o! saihng with the Iscrthumhtrlard to St Helena He jomed tliat 
ship at PljTnouth, sailed with Xapoleon on August SUi. 1615 and reached 
St. Helena cn October I5th, 1815 His ami’al practically supersed«! 
Co\-cmor Wlks, but both i\erc supciseded when Sir Hudson Lon-e a.s 
CoiTiaor and Sir Pullency Slalcolm as Admiral reached St Helena in 
June. 1B16 CocLbum's oflcr carcer was eomparatiicly prosaic He 
MAS made GCB in j8i8, and Comraarderdn-chicf of the West India 
Station from 1832 lo iSjd He sat ia I’ailia.'nent for PortsmouUi, 
Weobley, Pl\*noutli. and Ripon 8Dcce«si\cly: becamc a junior lo-d 
c! ilie Adniraltv and frst naval lord i8ai-6 In 1852 he tjccced*^ 
lus bnMher in the barorclcy, bat lefl no ton. 

Coclbjra's sersnees to lus country* carnot present tlie recrgnit'cn 
tbat he ntterly lacbed all Ihe trer insuncta o! cbnndr^*, ard that bj 
ccrdcct to Kapoleen «adl\ fa'led o! r'agnanirritv. “C^.'eal Bjcna* 
|une.** he M)*s tn hu tliara*. *'»5. I am glad to obsenc. CMientJy tnt* 
pn^^-irg in Ks jpnts and bis beha\nei.r, and as I an alwa^-s rrajy to 
cseet 1 In hall*sraj, s*hn he appears to cenduet kuns^li trith di.e 
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the greatest advantage. I took my station on the 
ladder leading up to the poop, so as to look over the 
starboard bulwark, in which direction Bonaparte was 
approaching, accompanied by Lord Keith,in the 
TonnanVs barge. He sat to the left of Lord Keith, 
and I had therefore a clear view of his profile, which 
seemed to me to be very like the common portraits of 
him, with this difference only, that his cheek looked 
broader, I thought, than I had ever seen it represented. 
I was too intcnt upon him, to observe which of his 

and considcralion of his present situation, after dinner to-day I had a 
good dcal of plcasant conversation with him.” 

Cockbum’s impressions of the fallen Emperor were pnblished in the 
United States before his death, but it is probable that he never saw the 
book. A quitc distinet version of the same book was publishcd in London 
more than fifty years later. The two title-pagcs run as foUows :— 

” Buonapartc’s Voyagc to St. Helena. Comprising the Diary 
of Rcar-Admiral Sir George Cockbum During liis Passage from 
England to St. Helena in 1815. From the Original Manuscript in 
the Handwriting of his Private Sccretary. Boston : Lillywhite, 
Colman and Holden, 1833.” 

” Extract from a Diary of Rcar-Admiral Sir George Cockbum. 
Witli Particular Reference to Gen. Napoleon Buonaparte on Passage 
from England to St. Helena in 1815 on board H.M.S. Northumher- 
land Bearing the Rcar-AdmiraVs Flag. Price Two Shillings. London : 
Simpldn Marshall and Co., 188S.” 

Thesc two books are nearly exaetly alike, and they bear a striking 
resemblance—sometimes the same wording being used—to a third book. 
This is the secrctary’s narrative.' This secretary was ISIr. J. R. Glover, 
whose notes have been three times published, first in magazine form in 
1893, then by Mr. T. Fisher Unwm in 1895, and again in 1906 under 
the title of ” Napoleon’s Last Voyages.” On the last occasion the 
book contained an Introduction by Dr. Holland Rose. Glover’s narrative 
is more extensive than Cockbum’s in parts. Loyalty to his chief led 
Glover to forbid the publication of his own version of the " Diary ” 
during his lifetime. 

* George Keith Elphinstone (1746-1S23) was bom at Elphinstone 
Tower, near Stirling; he entered the Navy, and obtained rapid pro- 
motioon. In 1780 he became M.P. for Dumbartonshire, and in 1790 
for Stirlingshire. He renewed his association with the Navy after a ten 
years’ interval on the outbreak of the war ivith France, and he secured 
mueh commendation for his military sldll in an attack on the French 
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Officers might be \nth him in the boat; but Bertrand * 
must have been therc, since it was he who first chmbcd 
up the Northumhcrlaud*s side, and, standing \nth his 
hat off, as upright as a sentmel, to the nght of the 
gang^vay, as he entered, announced lus master 
Bonaparte followed very specdily, and presented him- 
sclf very well, taking off his hat mstantly, and with 
an open air and smilmg countcnancc, said to Sir George 
Cockbum, who had advanced to rcccivc him, " Mon¬ 
sieur, jc suis å vos ordres.” He did not halt an instant 

before Tou!on. It u inlcresUng to recall that Napoleon, Cockbum, and 
Elphmstone, vho met for the fi«t time on the Korihumberland all “ uon 
their apurs ’* at Toulon Elphtnstone supenntended Uie cmbarLation 
of tlje troops and their roj*al«t sjinpathiscrs after Kapoleon's genms 
hvl caused the stege to be raised In 1795 Elphinstone was Commander- 
»o-duef of the squadron which took possession of tlic Cape of Good Hope 
won the Dattle of Wj*nbcrg agamst the Dutch, and laid the foundabons 
of the Dntish power m South Afnca In 1797 he was created Baron 
Keith of Stoneha\*en in the Insh peerage After four more jxars of acusc 
8er^^ce he receh’cd a peerage of tlic United lungdom as Baron Keith 
and became Viscount I&ith m 1814 In 1808 he mamed Hester Thrale, a 
daughtcrofDr Johnson'soldfnend HissharcinthesurrcndcrofKapolcon 
rounded ofl an fnlcrcsting career He dicd at TuUiallan on the Eortli 
in 2833 One of his daughters mamed in 1817 the Comte de Elahault, 
who had been alde-de-camp to Napoleon and was then Frcncli Ambassador 
In London. From her the present Marquis of Lansdowne b descended 
• Henri Gratien, Count Bertrand (2773-2844) bom at Chiteauroux, 
wherc also he died, was an officer in the Frcnch armj. and as onc of 
the National Guard defended Louis on the loth August 1792 whea 
the Tudenes vns attacked by the people Later he tra\Tned nueh ard 
In 1796 he was in Constantinople and Athens, jouraejnng back through 
AlbanK He took part in the Eg)'ptiaa Expedition and scn*ed In the 
canpaignsagainst Austruand Russia He succceded Duroc as Napo’'*on*s 
Grand Marshal of the I\Uaee, and went snth the Enperor to Elba In 
1815 he accompanicd htm to St Helena After tlic death of Napol-*<n 
in 1822 he retumed to Franc« wherc he was rested to his rank la th«* 
amiy, and the scntcncc of death, proaounced agamst Hn in 2S16 was 
aaaulled After the Rcsxilutien of 2830 be was nåde GosT-nor cf Oi- 
r*ol>tcch'iic School, and was clccted a depat\ b\ the distnct n wh tb h- 
rr< drd In 1847 his son pub'isbed tn two \*oJ-nies “The Canpa^gns ta 
rg\*p* ard S\Tia Me~'o ^ of the His*e-> cf Naps’^cn D.etattd b> 
h.*ns<U lo Gene-al Bertrard at St, H-lena ” 
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at the gangway, but coming forward on the quarter- 
deck, desired to be introduced to the Captain of the 
ship, Ross,* which ceremony took place immediately, 
the marines, who were drawn up on the larboard side 
of the deck, presenting arms as he was coming up. 

Captain Ross not understanding a word of French, 
it was merely a mutual salute, and Bonaparte passed 
on towards the poop, under which stood Colonel Sir 
George Binghamf C^f the 53rd Regiment, then going 
to St. Helena), Lord Lowther,J the Honourable Edmund 
B3mg,§ and an officer of Artillery, with whose name I 
am not acquainted. These persons were successively 

* Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross. Sea Prefatory II. (pp. 55-7). 

f Sir George Ridout Bingham, K.C.B. (1777-1833), entered the British 
army in 1793, and had his first experience of service in Corsica; took 
part in the Kaffir War of r Soo ,* iought through the Peninsular War, taldng 
part in the batties of Talavera, Salamanca (where he was se verely wounded), 
and Vittoria. To him was assigned the task of retaining Napoleon as 
a prisoner at St. Helena, he holding the rank of Brigadier-General as 
second in command under Lowe, and commanding the 2nd battalion of 
the 53rd. He returned home on promotion in 1S19. His next important 
service was in Ireland, where he commanded the Cork district from 1827 
to 1832. For his “ Reminiscences of the Voyage to St. Helena ” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, see Appendix III. of this volume. These were supple¬ 
mented in the Covnhill Magazine for March, 1901, by some additional 
letters ; but the latter treat only of St. Helena, and do not come within the 
scope of this book. Bingham's wife survived him, and lived until 1873. 
She left the “Bingham Papers ” printed in Appendix III. to her nephew, 
and their further history is there described. 

J William (Lowther), second Earl of Lonsdale (but third Earl, reckon- 
ing the first creation) (1787-1872). (His father, to whom Wordsworth 
dedicated the “ Excursion,” succeeded to the barony of Lowther in 1802, 
and was created Earl of Lonsdale in 1807.) The earl was on the 
Treasury Board from 1813 to 1826.' He represented Westmorland in 
Parliament at this time. The " Dictionary of National Biography ” 
describes him as the distinet original of Lord Eskdale in Bisraeli s 
■“ Tancred ”—“ a man with every ability except the abUity to make his 
powers useful to mankind.” 

§ The Hon. Edmund Byng (1774-1854) was the second son of the 
fifth Viscount Torrington. He was Commissioner of the Colonial Audit 
Office. 
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introduccd to him by Sir George Cockbum. Hc asked 
Sir George Bingham what regiment he belonged to 
and where hc had scr%*cd; to Lord Lowthcr and 
Mr. Byng he put a question or two of no importance 
—for instance, what county they came from, whether 
they were going on shore, and if so, whether to London ? 
and to the Artillery officer he said, “ Je sors moi-méme 
de ce corps, lå,*’ or some such words. I was placcd 
at the foot of the ladder farther on to the Icft, and 
being a little bchind Bonapartc when hc came up to 
the poop, was not pcrccivcd either by him or the 
admiral, and conscquently was not introduccd to him. 
I stood, however, so ncar as to sce and hear distinetly 
mueh of wliat passed, and I saw Bonapartc perfeetly 
in front as hc advaneed, and often aftcr\vards in profile. 
During the wholc time he maintained the same cheer- 
ful—or perhaps I should rather sav, gracious air, incUn- 
ing Iiimsclf a little towards thosc to whom hc was 
speaking, and smiling constantly. He had his hat 
off all the time, and I remarked that the top of his 
head was almost quitc bald, and that his hair, of a 
rcddish-brouTi colour, was long, rough, and, if the 
c.xprcssion maj^ bc permitted, dishcvcllcd. As for thr 
expression of his countcnance, I thought it rathci 
subtlc than noble. His eyes had something of a haggarc 
look, were somcwhat dimmed, I thought, and as thougl 
they might have been originally ven,' piercing, bui 
that time and an.xicU' had abated their fire. 

This is all that oceurred to mc on this, my first sighl 
of Bonapartc, c.xccpt that his compicxion appearet 
to mc, not only sallow, but sickly. After conversine 
for a vciy few minutes \nth the pcoplc to whom he 
was introduccd upon the quartcr-deck, finding himscif 
ncar the cabin door, hc went in, altended by Lord 
Keith and Sir George Cockbum, and passed on to the 
aftcr-cabin, followcd by some of his officers, and I lost 
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sight of him for about an hour and a half. During this 
period I have no account of his behaviour. Lord Keith 
and Sir George Cockburn remained with him for a few ’ 
minutes, and I do not remember that I heard a syllable 
of what passed on that occasion, unless it were that 
Bonaparte desired that the lieutenants of the ship 
might be introduced to him, which was done some time 
afterwards, as I shali mention presently. Bonaparte’s 
train consisted of General Bertrand and his wife,. 
Count and Countess Montholon,- Monsieur Las Cases, f 

* Charles Tristan, Marquis de Montholon (1783-1853), was bom 
in Paris of an ancient French family, and died in that city in 1853. 
He entered the army in 1797, and attracted Bonaparte's attention by 
the soldierly quaUties he displayed in his Italian campaigns. at Austerlitz, 
at Jena, and at Wagram. It was after this last battie that Napoleon 
made him Court Chamberlain. He was with the Emperor during the 
Hundred Days, and was permitted to accompany him into exile. Mon¬ 
tholon remained with Napoleon until his death, and was one of his executors. 
Upon his return to France he published con jointly with Gourgaud 

" Mémoires pour servir å l'histoire de France, sous Napoléon, 

écrits å Sainte-Héléne sous sa dictée,” 1823-25. 8 volumes. 

By his will Napoleon bequeathed him two millions of francs, but this 
he speedUy dissipated by unlucky speculations, and in 1828 had to retire 
to Belgium to escape imprisonment for debt. After the Revolution of 
1830 he was restored to his rank as a general in the French army. He 
allied himself with the projects of Louis Napoleon, including the descent 
upon Boulogne, and with that Prince was imprisoned for a time in the 
fortress of Ham. He lived to see the early days of the Second Empire. 
His “ History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena ” appeared in 
four volumes in 1846. 

f Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonné Marie Joseph, Comte de Las Cases 
(1766-1842), held a varied career from the time of his studies at the military 
school in Paris until he accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena. He fought 
for America in its struggleforfreedom, and in 1787 was lieutenant on a man- 
of-war. At the Revolution Las Cases became an emigrant, and served in 
the army of Condé. After Quiberon he taught in London, and arranged 
the scheme of his “ Historical Atlas " (" Atlas historique et géographique ”) 
which appeared in 1802, he using the pseudon3m of Le Sage. At the 
Consulate he retumed to France, and lived in obscurity, but attracted 
the attention of Napoleon in 1809. He was made Imperial Chamberlain 
and a Count of the Empire. He retumed to England in 1814, reappeared 
during the Hundred Da}^, and accompanied his adored master to 
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and General Gourgaud,* who were to follow him to 
St, Helena, and all thesc officers, with the above- 
mentioned ladies, had arrived on board the Norihuvi- 
bcrland about the same time as their master. As 
soon as Bonaparte had disappeared, my attention was 
naturally turned towards them, and I obscr\’cd them all 
prcity minutely. Bertrand, the only distinguished man 
of the four followers of the fallen Emperor, renowmed 
as hc had been all over Europa for the constancy of 
Ilis attachment to Napolcon, was the first objcct of 

St Hclcni Tlicrc he only rcmain«! for cighteen montlw, hen. atter a 
quirrcl wuh Sir Hudson Lowe. he w.*« cTjlcd to llic Cape ot Good Hopc. 
Atter the death of Napoleon hc rcttimed to rnncc. and tn the retgn ot 
IvOuis Pluhppe became Deputy for the Scmc. His " Méraonal de Sainte* 
lUKne ” (1S23-24) "as published stmuluncously in Parts and England tn 
right \olum« and created a great eensatton Lord Acton declarcd it to 
1)« one ot the “ hundred best books.** and it xs undentably tascinaung 
His son, Emmanuel Pons Dteudonn^.Comte de Las Cases (18001854) 
did mueh sccrctanal« ork for Napolcon at St Helena although onlj fifteen 
or sixteen jxars of age He shared his fatlicr's captiNnty at the Cnpe 
and. on retuming tMth him to Europe, went to London to challenge Sir 
Hudson Lo«e He took part in the Revolution ot tSjo, ond became 
a member ol the Chambr of DepuUcs In 1840 he accompanicd 
the IVtncc de Join\nlle to St Helena to assist in bnngmg back to 
Prance the remairs of Napolcon Under NapoJeon III hc vas made 
a Senator 

• Gaspard Crourgaud (1783-1852). bom at VcrsailH, was the son ot 
an organist nttaclicd to the pnaate chapcl ol Louis NVI. and a ncpl cvf 
of Dugaron the actor. Hc studicd at the Polj-technic School. and became 
an officer of artdler)*; foughl tn the Napoleonic wars; was sxoundcd at 
Aunerlitz ; took part in the Pcninsular Wax. and assisted at ti e siege ot 
Saragossa 5 toaght at EckTnOhl. Esslingard Wagram ; was m the Ru**iin 
Campaign. and wasthe Lnt tocntcrilic lurmlin In 1814 hesastd theIifc 
et the I^peror at Bnenne bj* Jnllmg a Cossack srhose larce woul 1 l^asc 
pierced hin. Courgaud ss-as srjth the Emperor at his farcweJl al Poata.ne* 
b’eaj. rrjo red I j-n dunng the Hundred Daj'S. and thea followtd him to 
Rochefert He wastohasecamed ihe letter to the I*nnce Regent tnsrhich 
Nap^lron thrrw Hmsclt npoa the protccUoa ot Creat Rntaia. CcurgauJ 
lollowfd l>e exilM Emperor to St- Helena, but lett in | 5|8 atter a 
j'Tc’miiod qnarrrl wiih Count Bertrand, made to impov- upen S r Hudsnn 
Lowe, Potliiddcn to enter Prarce. Ccartaud w«t to England, »here Le 
;'!ro*citrd agaiait tle ngorous trratmest c! the ex-Ie. Ite pibLihed * 
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iTiy curiosity. My Gxp6cta,tioii W3.s in s, grGa,t meaLsurG 
disappointed. 

To me neither his loolc nor his maimer indicated 
anything great or extraordinary. In short, I think 
I should never have remarked him at all, if I had 
not known the singular history of the man. As to 
Montholon, Las Cases, and Gourgaud, they are not 
worth describing. I think, indeed, it would have been 

brochure upon the battie of Waterloo which gave offence to Wellington, 
and under a clause in the Alien Bill Gourgaud was arrested and transferred 
to Cuxhaven. He was permitted to return to France after the death of 
Napoleon in 1821. In 1823 he published in collaboration with Montholon 
the "Mémoires de Napoléon.” After the Revolution of 1830 General 
Gourgaud retumed to active service, and held many military appoint- 
ments under Louis Philippe. He accompanied the Priaee de JoinvUle 
to St. Helena to bring back the ashes of Napoleon. In 1841 he was made 
a Peer of France. He died six months after the coup d’étai. 

An interesting episode in the life of Gourgaud oceurred in the year 1827. 
This was the date of the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of . 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” In -die ninth and last volume of that book is an 
account of Napoleon at St. Helena. Scott had had the advantage of 
looking through Colonial Oflace papers while writing his work, and there 
he was brought face to face with the statements that Gourgaud admitted 
having informed the British Government that Napoleon was really very 
well treatéd, that he had plenty of money of his own—^the sum of 
;ir6o,ooo, for example, having been secretly forwarded by his stepson, 
Prince Eugéne—and in faet that Gourgaud had played a double part. 
Gourgaud vi gorously denied all this, and threatened Scott with a 
duel. The matter fizzled out in certain letters to the newspapers, 
including a very interesting one addressed by Scott to The Edinbuvgh 
Weekly Journal, which is printed in Lockhart’s ” Life.” So far as can be 
leamed the only authorities given for Gourgaud’s treachery to his master 
were Baron Sturmer and Count Balmain, the representatives of Prussia 
and Russia, both of whom belonged to the enemy, and are not in the least 
trustworthy witnesses. Scott suggests that Gourgaud’s treachery was based 
upon a desire, when he left St. Helena, to be allowed to go straight to Eng¬ 
land and not to be confined at the Cape of Good Uope as Las Cases had 
been a year or two earlier. Scott, of course, was a violent Tory, closely 
allied with all the forces that had treated Napoleon so badly. His book, 
therefore, from this point of view is merely a piece of violent partisanship. 

It is clear that Gourgaud only played a double part at the suggestion of 
Napoleon in order to get back to Europe. Gourgaud’s Journal Inédit de 
Sainte-Héléne, 1815-1818, makes entertaining reading. 
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impossible to have fiUed the scene wth more inanimate 
and uninteresting personages. 

Bertrand alone seemed sometimes agitated, and 
often looked haughty and angry—but the rest had no 
expression at all, and wanted even the lowest tragic 
interest, that of simple grief. 

They all sat round a table in the fore-cabin, writing; 
and they were soon joined by L'Allemand* and by 
several other officers who came to take leave of Bona- 
parte, and who were permitted to remain there as 
long as they chose, both before and after their last 
interview udth their master. Of these there were but few 
deserving any particular description. L*Allemand has a 
very dark, strong, significant countenance; and, I think, 
rather a noble one. But there were two Poles, one of a 
pretty advanced age, the other in the prime of his youth, 
whose air and demeanour were exceedmgly stnking. 

The elder, a venerable old man, of almost gigantic 
stature, was altogether one of the most singular and 
picturesque figures I ever beheld. Wffiat with his mar- 
tial air, the sadness but composed gravity of his aspect, 
and the pecuhar effect of his Pohsh dress, remindmg 
one, as it naturally did, of the afflicting history of his 
much-injured country, it \vas impossible to look with« 
out emotion on this noble veteran, thus follouing his 
adopted sovereign in the last extremities of his fortune, 

• SaN'arj' had taken lea\e oi Bonapartc m the Bellerophon so that 
I did not sec lura —Note by Lyttelton 

Charles Franfois Antoine L'-^Ueraand (1774-1839). an oflicer m 
N’apoleon's array, and a general »n 1811. Upon Napoleon’s landing 
from Elba hc sought m Nran to assist his causc, but his soldtcrs were lo}*al 
to the Bourbons L’Allemand was put under arrest, but was rcleased when 
Kapoleon rcachcd Pans m tnumph When the Eraperor was owrthrmrn 
L’Allemand asked to be allowed to accorapany hun to St Helena, but this 
was refused He was for a tune a pnsoner at Slalta then long an 
exde ui America After the Rewlution of 1830 L’Allemand Énally retumed 
to France. and was restored to his rank and riade a Peer by Louis 
Phibppe* 
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and endurii^gj as it were, a second exile for his sake. 
The appeai'ance of the younger man, who either felt 
more or l^ss able to control the expression of his 
feelings, moving in the extreme. He had nothing 
remarkable ia his figure, or features; but his grief, 
and the a^^ny he endured at being forced away from 
Bonaparte^ surp^sed any suffering I ever witnessed, 
and were jrresistibly affecting. They both went up to 
Lord Keitlb entreating to be allowed to go to St. Helena: 
the elder an earnest, but with a manly and settled 
look. Th® young man, openly in tears, urging his 
request over again, long after the other had 

given up as hopeless, and saying in the most piteous 
manner, Si je renonce å mon grade.” 

jjø ^y^Lnted to be allowed to pass as a servant, the 
number officers permitted to accompany Bonaparte 
being corAP^®^®* When he found that all his entreaties 
were in -^^cLin, he seemed to be plunged into a State of 
distractidi^j his eyes were almost overflowing with 
tears he clenched his Polish cap convulsively in one 
hånd perpetually touching his brow with 

the otheL talking to himself, and running from one 
port-hole another with such a look of wild despair, 
that I would have flung himself overboard. 

His nar^® Pentowsky* or something like it—not 

Poniato'''^^^- 

To i^y great delight I heard soon afterwards, that 

^pgj^towsky, or more properly Piontkowski, was permitted to come 
±0 St brought Sir Hudson Lowe in i8i6. Las 

Cases" tell^ quite unkno'wn to all Napoleon’s circle, and 

that the Englisb were surprised that they did not give him a waxmer 
ting °° arrival. It was, indeed, reported in England that he 
bad beL received very badly. Piontkowski came to the Isle of Elba and 
•dhtained -psrmission to serve as a private in the Guards. On the Emperor s 
return gained the rank of lieutenant. “When we 

deoarted Paris,” says Las Cases, “ he received permission to foUow 
• and Plymouth, among those who were separated from 

TIS by orA®^ English Ministers. Piontkowski, having more fidelity 
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our Government had given orders that this faithful 
and affectionate creature should be allowed to go to 
St. Helena \vith Sir Hudson Lowe. 

As for the ladies, Jladame Bertrand and Jladamc 
Montholon, never were there two people more com- 
pletely different in look and manner. Madame Bertrand, 
who had behaved uith great violence in the Bcllerophon, 
seemed rather exhaustcd than pacified, and had a look 
of great irritation and impatience. She is a tall, 
thin woman, \vith an aquiline nose, very like Lord 
Dillon,* to whom she is, I belicve, rather nearly related. 
Madame Montholon, on the other hånd, had all the 
quiet resignation that so well becomes her sex, and 
one could not help S5nnpathising with her sufferings so 
meckl}^ bome. She is a pretty woman, of a sweet and 
intelligent countenance. 

With regard to the rest of the suite of Bonaparte 
who came to take leave of him on board the Northum- 
bcrland, it consisted chiefly of very young men {officiers 
(Vordonnance, I beheve), in gay uniforms, who did not 
even affeet mueh sorrow, and I suppose had little 

or more address, than his comrades. obtaincd Icavc to come to St Helena 
The Emperor had never knoivn and nev er spolen to h:m beforc he came 
here ” Las Cases tells of the Eroperor mviting Pjontkowski to breakfast 
"He ahraj’S tales pfeasurc la con\crstos whenever fie meets 

hlm" Gourgaud, hovi-cver. admits that Bertrand had met the Pole 
beiorc Poor Plontko^vsklI he did not have mueh revvard for his 
hero-vrorship At first he dmed vnth tb* Eroperor; but Napolcon soon 
found him out of hannony vnlh the rest of his rctinue, and Piontkon-ski 
was rclegated to a position of less distinctioa Pioatkovvski vrås one of 
the four members of Xapoleon's suite vvho vme sent back to Europe m 
October of i8i6 The Pole recaved a small pension from the Bntisli 
Government. 

• Henrj* Augustus (Dilloa). thirtecath Viscoimt DiUoa (1777-1832), 
succeeded to the pecrage m 1813 He was in the Anny. and raised, in 
1S07, on his fathers Insh estate the loist Duke of York's Insh Pegimcnt 
of Foot. which v\-as disbanded 18x7. He vrås succeeded in tum by tliree 
soas. and vrås the grandfather of the sevcntceath Lord Dillon, President 
ol the Soact>* of .cVntiquanes. 
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reason for much personal attachment to their chief 
The surgeon who refused to follow liim I did not see; 
he was not forthcoming when the others were getting 
into the boat to leave the ship, and it was supposed he 
had slipped away, and perhaps evaded an interview 
which must have been peculiarly disagreeable to him. 

From obvious reasons of delicacy we were^ none of 
us, present at the parting scene^ and I never heard a 
syllable relating to it. It was not till half an hour after 
it had closed, a space during which Bonaparte had 
sufficient time to collect his spirits if they had been 
agitated, that I was introduced into the cabin in which 
he was, and conversed with him for the hrst time. But 
the circumstances of this introduction ought to be stated. 

Everybody knows that Bonaparte was received as 
an Emperor by Captain Maitland,* who gave up to him 
the after-cabin, where he was not to be intruded upon 
by any unbidden guest; on board the Northmnher- 
lanct matters were to be placed on a different footing, 
and although he was allowed a small cabin to himself, 
the great cabin which had been exclusively his in the 
Bellerophon was now to be shared by the admiral and 
his friends. In this latter character, I had a right of 
admission there, and Sir George Cockburn determined 

* Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland (1777-1839) was the one British officer 
who showed any real chivalry to Napoleon after his fali. He was bom at 
Rankeilour in Fife, the son of a captain in the Royal Navy, and a grand¬ 
son of the sixth Earl of Lauderdale. He was attracted to the Navy when 
very young, and was present at Lord Howe's fanaous victory of the First 
of June (1794). When in command of the Kingfisher she grounded on 
Lisbon bar, and Maitland was tried by court-martial at Gibraltar and 
acquitted. Maitland served for a time under Lord St. Vincent. He 
accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to Egypt in 1800, and 
his conduct at the Battie of AJexandria was wannly commended. The 
ensuing years were occupied by many commands and much naval war- 
fare, until in 1815 came the stroke of good fortune that was to make 
him honourably distinguished for all time. He was at Cork in 1815 
coUecting a fleet of transports for America, when the news reached him 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba. He was ordered to the Bellerophon, 
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to assert the new rule by taking me, together with Sir 
George Bingham and Lord Lowther, into the cabin at 
the time he introduced his lieutenants, and leaving us 
there when that ceremony was over. This took place 
accordingly at the period above mentioned. Lord 
Lowther, by the bye, was not in the way at the moment, 
and did not come in till a few minutes later. 

The introduction of the lieutenants was sufficientl}^ 
ridiculous; there were eight of them, not one of whom 
could speak a word of French, so that on being drawn 
up in line on one side of the cabin, and having for about 
a minute ga^ed and smiled at Bonaparte, who smiled 
and gazed in his tum, they all bowed and defiled before 
him, or, in plain English, walked off. Then Cockbum 
said to Bingham and myself, “ Won*t you sit do^vn ? *' 
and left us there vis-å~vis to Bonaparte, who never 
having seen me before, and not knowing what to make 
of a man in a bro\vn coat, who, for aught he knew, might 
be the admiral’s servant, said, drawing up a little and 
looldng rather sternly at me, “ Qui étes vous } I 
answered, Jlonsieur Ic Général, je m'appelle Lyttelton, 
je suis parent et ami de FAmiral.” Bonaparte : *‘Étcs 
vous du bord ? ” Lyttelton : ** Non, je ne suis pas 
marin.” B.: ” Vous étes done ici par curiosité ? ” 

a vessel that had fonght on the First of June, and at the Nile and Trafalgar. 
On the DeUerophon he sailed from Plymouth wath Sir Henry Hotham’s 
squadron on Jfay 24th, iSrs. In Jnly he held Napoleon as pnsoner 
or guest—he did not know which Napoleon, m sajnng farcwcU. declarcd 
that his conduct had been " that of a man of honour and a gentleman " 
In October, i8iS, Maitland was appomted to the Ven^eur, m 1820 to 
the Gtnoa, and in 1827 to the Wrlltsiey. In 1830 he was made KCB. 
From 1832 to 1837 he Avas Admiral Superintendent of the Dodc>'ard at 
Fortsmoutb Hc died at sca off Bombay on November 30tb, 1839 
There is a monument to his xnemorj* in Bombay Cathcdral The best 
record of Mailland’s life is contamed in an Introduction by W. K. Dickson 
to the 1504 edition of Maitland’s ” rCanati> e,** published by the Blackwoods 
under the title of " The Surrender of Xapoleon ” This book was first 
issued la i 8 z 6 bj' Henrj' Colbum as "Xarrative of the Surrender of 
Xapoleon.” 
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L. .* Oui, Monsieur le Général, je ne connais aucun 
objet plus digne d’exciter la curiosité que celui qui 
m’a amcné ici.” B.: “De quelle comté étes vous?“ 
L. : “ De la comté de Worcester.” B.; “ Ou est- 
elle ? est-elle loin d'ici ? “ L.; “ Oui, Monsieur le 

Général, au centre du ro3faume.“* It was at this 
time, I think, that I said, “ Nous espérons de ne pas 
vons géncr, I^Ionsieur le Général," of which remark he 
took no noticc. Atter this, if I remember right, there 
was a short pause, during which Bonaparte looked at us 
rathcr bitterty, and showed some signs of uneasiness at 
oiir presencc. He then addressed himself to Sir George 
Binghain, and asked him some commonplace questions 
concerning the number of companies, etc., in his regi¬ 
ment, and how many years he had served in Spain, to 
which Bingham answered with difficulty in French. 
Bonaparte tumed again to me, and asked me whether 
the vind was fair for sailing, and some other trifling- 
questions about the anchorage in which we lay, to which 
I replied as I might. During this time Lord Louhiher 
came in, and Bonaparte soon asked him the usual 
questions—to what county he belonged, “ Ou sont 
vos terres ?" to which Lowther also made answer 
not fluently, so that the conversation presently re> 
turned to me. Bonaparte asked me a great deal about 
our hunting, especially our fox-hunting, whether we 
turned out all our hounds at once, or whether we had 
relays of hounds, etc. He then said, “ Vous parlez 
bien le Fran9ois.” L. : “Je me suis un peu^exercé 
å parler Francois, ayant beaueoup voyagé." B. : 

“ Avez-vous voyagé en France ? " L. : “ Tres peu, 

* I cannot, of course, be quite sure of the very words I used in every 
instance in the follondng conversations, nor of those nsed by Bona¬ 
parte ; but I am quite sure that the substance is ahvays faithfully given, 
and the more prominent observations of Bonaparte are all, I believe, 
qnite acenrately reported.— Note by Lyttelton. 
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Monsieur le Général; vous savez que pendant mamtes 
années il n’etoit pas permis å un Anglois de traverser 
la France; nous y étions de contrebande/’ \vith a little 
more not worth stating, since it led to nothing; for 
I think another pause occurred here, shortly before 
which Bertrand had come in, and having placed him- 
self behind Bonaparte a little on one side, just as the 
Lord in waiting stands behind the King, he looked at 
us du haut en bas^ ^\^th a very significant and rather 
haughty air, of which the Enghsh seemed to be, “ ^Vhat 
business have you here?” Bertrand then went out 
again, and Bonaparte tumed round, and looked out 
through his sp3nng glass for a couple of minutes, dunng 
which Bingham was extremely uneasy, and, pulhng me 
by the sleeve, said, in a whisper, ” For God’s sake, say 
something to him, if it be but about a dog or a cat.” 
I promised him I would, and when Bonaparte turned 
about again, I asked him if he recollected Lord Ebnng- 
ton,* a relation of Lord Grenville’s,t to which he 
answered, yes! and said, he was a " brave homme *’; 
then I mentioned Vemon} to him. He hesitated and 

• Vxscount Ebnngtoa allcnvards second Earl rortcscue (1783-1861), 
had ^ isitcd Napolcoa at Elba He u-as I^ord^Licutcnant of Ireland from 
1839 to 1841, and w'as made KG in 1836 His grandson filr J W 
roftcscuc, bccame librarlan to Edu'ard VII at Wladsor, and the author 
of the best Historv of the Britlsh Army 

t William Wyndham, Lord Grcn\ille (1759-1834), the unde of Lord. 
Lbnngton, ^^as clcctcd hl P for Buckingham in 1782 ond for BucUng- 
hamshire In 1784 In 1790 he bccarac Baron Grenvaie of Wotton- 
under-Bcmcwood Hc iras Sccrctarj’ of State for rorcign Aflairs 
in 1791. He dcdared in 1794 that ** in the establishment of the Frcnch 
Republic IS mduded the o\crthrow of all the othcr Go\cmmcnts of 
Europc,” and hcnce his iniquitous forcign pobcj' and the \rar against 
Trance In 1806 GrcnMllebelmmePnme Minister inthToxm his Cabmct, 
but the latter died in that jear In 1815 Grcmnlle supported Lord 
LivcrpooVs administration as agamst the \iew of the other Opposition 
leader, Ixird Gre>*, that no tenns should be made udth Kapolcon 

J I am under the imprcsslon that this ivas George Charles, forrth Lord 
Vernon, Baron of Kindeiton (l 77 J>-* 835 ) who died of dj*senter>' on board 
Ilis 5*acht ofl Gibraltar But I can find no trace of his ha\’ing Msited 
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said, catholique ? ” I replied, “ No^ sir; you are 
tninking of Silvertop/’* on which he said “yes,” 
and laughed a good deal, but made no remark; of 
Douglas^t whom I named last to him, he said, that he 
was a elever man. He then inquired whether this name 
of Douglas was not a great name ? to which I assented, 
and told him briefly who the chief Douglases were. 

Next he asked whether there was not a Douglas 
mueh distinguished in Parhament ? and whether it was 
the Douglas he had seen ? We assur ed him (for Lord 
Lowther took a part here) that he was mistaken, and that 

INapoleon at Elba, as this Vemon apparently did. Another Vernon who 
tiourished at this time %vas the Rev. Edward Vemon, Archbishop of York 
■(1757-1847). the grandfather of Sir William Harcourt. His daughter. 
Miss Caroline Vemon, saw Napoleon in Paris during the Peace. 

* George Silvertop {1775-1849), bom at Benwell House, Newcastle, of 
an old Catholic family, was educated at Douay and served for a time as 
Captain of Northumberland volunteers; he was abroad at the peace of 1814. 
He visited Napoleon at Elba, had a private interview with the Emperor, 
and published an account of it, which I have not seen. Lord Liver- 
pool’s Government afterwards employed Silvertop as an intermediary 
with the Pope. Alter the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 
ie became High SherifE of the county of Northumberland. It was 
•doubtless to Silvertop that Napoleon referred in a statement to O’Meara:— 

" When I was at Elba I was visited by an English nobleman, a Catholic, 
about thirty years old, and from Northumberland, I believe. He had 
•dined a few weeks before with the Duke de Fleury, with whom he had 
a conversation relative to the sum of money to be allowed me annually by 
Rrance, according to the agreement that had been signed by the Ministers 
of the Allied Powers. The Duke laughed at him for supposing for a 
moment that it would be complied with, and said that they were not 
:such fools. This was one of the reasons which induced me to quit Elba.” 

I Frederick Douglas (1791-18x9) was a son of Baron Glenbervie 
.and of Catherine Anne North, a daughter of Lord North. He 
was elected M.P. for Banbury in 1812. He published An Essay 
on Certain Points of Resemblance between the Ancient and Modem 
'Greeks.” Douglas had a courteous reception when he visited Napoleon 
.at Elba. " Why have you come ? ” he was asked. " To see a great man, 
Douglas replied. “Rather to see a wild beast,” answered the Einperor. 
Douglas was imposed upon by Napoleon, who, knowing he was on 

-to Paris, gave him the impression, which was duly reported, that 
Napoleon could no longer mount a horse, that he had fallen into apathy. 
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neither Jlr. Frederick Douglas nor any other person of 
that name had made a figure in the House of Commons.* 
About this time I think Lord Lou'ther informed Bona- 
parte that I was a member of Parliament, whereupon he 
desired to know whether I was "du parti de TOpposition,*’ 
L.; " Ma conscience m*oblige souvent de donner mon 
suffrage contre les ministres du roi, on est hbre chez nous, 
et il faut agir seion ce que Ton croit étre de l’intérét 
de la patne,” B.: "Avez-vous fait des discours au 
Parlement?" L.: **Quelques méchantes harangues." 
B.: " JI. WTiitbreadjf n’est-il pas mort ? ” L.; “ Oui, 
Jlonsicur le Général.’’ B.: " Quelle a été la cause de 
sa mort ? ” L.: " Il s’est donné la mort.** B.: " Com- 

• Mr, Heber aftenvarda suggcsted to me that Bonaparte had been 
readmg the Enghsh newspapcrs lately, and had perhaps obscr\*ed that 
spccch of Mr Doaglas m which he rccommended the " annihilabon o£ 
the Trench anny "—Note hy Lyttetton 

+ Samuel \Mittbrcad (1758-1815). the son of a successful brewer, 
who hlmself inhented a ^sorld famous bre\\ery He bom at Cardmg- 
ton m Bedfordshtre Hu fatber sent hun successiv cly both to Oxford 
and Cambndge He marricd m 1789 a daughter of Sir Charles Grey, 
aftcrvv’ards Earl Grey. vvhose son. the sccond Earl Grey. bad been at school 
and in closc fnendship at Eton He entered Parliament, for Bedford, m 
1790 as a ^V’hlg Here hc made an honourable mark, by his association 
wth Pox in attacks on the vvar spint. by his zeal for negro cmancipa* 
tion by his advocacy of education and greater religions tolcration, and 
by supporting other reforms He took a prominent part ia the famous im- 
pcachment of Lord Sfehalle, a matter that occupied Parliament in 1805 
and 1806 In 1807 hc brought in a Poor low Bill, his scheme mcludmg 
free education for the poorcr childrcn and sev cral other changes that were 
to vvait many ycars for practical treatment WTiltbread visitcd Pans 
after Napoleon retired to Elba, as did also Brougham and other 
politicians His intcrest, howc\*cr, for Napoleoa consisted in the faet 
that so latc as iSoS he vv’as a pcacc at any-price man, and tned to aury a 
resolution for peace In the House of Commons In 180S. when 58 \otes 
wre brought to his support against 211 He vvas oae of the small 
minority m the House of Commons who, rightly, as I think, were m fa\ our 
of acknowledgmg Napoleon after his return from Elba ^\’hfle the nominal 
leadeis of the Opposition to the Tory Government of the day vrere 
GrcaviUe and Grej'. \\’hitbrcad was donng the later >ears of Kapolcon’s 
povrer the actual leader of the peace party. He supported the Pnacess 
of WaJes agamst her husband, afterwards George IV., chaopioniag her 
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ment ? ” L.: “ Je veux dire qu’il s’est tué; il étoit 
derangé.’ B. : '‘Derangé d’esprit ? ” L.: “ Oui.” 
B. : Etoit-ce que vous appellez le spleen ?” I told 
liim no ; that he exaggerated this English complaint, the 
spleen, as I knew^ foreigners in general did, and I added : 

M. AVhitbread etoit fou, a telles enseignes qu’ii croyoit 
que tout le monde lui en vouloit, le regardoit d’un air 
de mépris, et conspiroit contre lui.” B.: ^^De quélle 
maniére s’est-il tué ? ” L.: ” Il s^est coupé la gorge d’un 
rasoir.” To this Bonaparte made no answer, nor gave 
any sign of feeling whatever about it, but very shortly 
after asked, ”qui sera son successeur au Parlement? 
Ponsonby?”* L.: “Non, Monsieur le Général; Mr. 
Ponsonby est un homme distingué, et dont les talens sont 
du premier ordre, mais je ne crois pas qu’il soit qualifié 
pour succéder å M. Whitbread. Vous savea, Monsieur le 
Général, que ce n’est pas si facile de remplacer les grands 
hommes.” Here Bonaparte seemed to me by his look 
slightiy to acknowledge the compliment. 

After an instant’s pause, I continued, and told him 
I thought Broughamf the likeliest man to supply Whit- 

cause in the House of Commons very zealously in 1813. He cut his 
throat at his tovvn house, 35, Dover Street, London, on July 6th, 1815. 
He appcars to have been obsessed with the idea that his Parliamentary 
career was at an end. 

♦George Ponsonby (1755-1817), after a successful career in Pariia- 
ment and at the bar in Ireland, became M.P. for Wicklow after the 
Union, where, Mr. Robert Dunlop says, “he speedily won the regard 
of the House by his sincerity, urbanity, and business-like capacity." He 
held ofhce only for a yeax as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, which post he 
received from the Fox—Gren ville Ministry in i8o6. Xhen he retumed to 
the Parliamentary arena, and was, as M.P. for Tavistock, leader of the 
Opposition up to the time of his death in 1817. 

fLord Brougham (1778-1868) began his public life on the Edinburgh 
Review, where he had eighty aiticles in the first twenty numbers. He 
entered Parliament in 1810 as M.P. for Camelford, and became M.P. 
for Winchelsea in 1815, when, as the text implies, it seemed as if he 
would be the leader of the more advanced Whigs. His after career is 
well known. His defence of Queen Caroline made him the most popular 
man in England. In 1830 he became Lord Chancellor. 
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bread’s place; but that it must be some time before he 
could wn the same reputation or acquire in the same 
degrce the public confidence. He then asked when and in 
what manner Mr. Brougham had distinguished himself, and 
I told him chiefly in the debates on the orders in council; 
on his enquiring whether then he were very eloquent, I 
attempted to describe the character of his eloquence. 

Bonaparte finished by asking whether Whitbread 
were not related to Lord Grey,* and I told him he was> 
and in what degree. We talked of Lord Grey^s elo¬ 
quence, the style of which I had to describe, but not a 
word was said of his politics. 

In the course of this conversation—-I cannot re- 
member at what period—^Bonaparte asked whether I 
kncw Captain Usshcr,f whom he called "trés brave 

•Charles Grcy, second Earl Grcy (1764-1845), w-as ^Vh^tbrcad's 
brother*iQ*law, \Miitbread havjng roarried in 1789 Ebiabeth, daughter 
oi Sir Charles (a(terv.*ards hrst Earl) Grc>% Grcy was cducatcd at Etoa 
and at King’s CcUege, Cambndgc From 1786 to 1807 hc nas MP 
lor Northumbcrland; nas a Icading spmt of the V^Tiig mmonty dunnj 
the catlier stages o( the Napoleonlc W’ats, and a stiong opponent of Pitt. 
He was First Lord of the Admiralty as Lord Howick—his father had 
acccptcd a peerage—In the Grcnville-roic Administration of 1806 His 
carcer as leadcr of the Reform Party after 1830 was the most brilUant 
episode in his life Hc took Office In that ycar, when Brougham, as Lord 
Chanccllor, Introduced a Reform Bill after the election of Februar}', 
i8jt» wldch. was carrled by a maiouty ol one An. appeal to the country 
ga\c Grcy a large majont}'. By mcans of the threat of crcating peers, 
the BiU Mas passed in 1832 

+ Sir Thomas Ussher (1779-1848), son of Heni}' Ussher, the astro¬ 
nomer, entered the Na\y in 1791. and foUowed his career mth cx- 
ccptioaal Mgour in exciting times Twentj* boat engagements wth 
the enemy are to his crcdit whde m command of the Pelican bng He 
%ras scNTral times wounded in engagements Yct Usshcr’s Intcrest for 
us to-day is contained in the faet that he commanded the UnåaunUi 
when it con\"cj*cd Napoleon to Elba The Emperor embarked at Fréjus 
—where. in happicr da>*s. he had landed from the Egjptian cacjpaign 
—on April sSth. 1814. and landed at Porto Perrajo on May 3rd Usshcr’s 
" Narrati>“e of E\cnts Connected with the First Abdication of Napoleon." 
frst published in Dublin in 1841, bas been twice rcpnnted—m 1S95 and 
1907. 
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liomme/' and Bertrand said something to the same 
•eEect. I told him I did, and had very lately seen him 
in the Isle of Wight. Bertrand put in here that he 
had read in the English papers that Ussher had been 
commissaire d’un bal at Ryde, at which they both 
laughed a little, and I said, “ Le Capitain est bon pour 
entrer en danse, comme pour entrer en combat.” I 
•concluded by telling him that Ussher always spoke of 
him \vith great respect, and valued highly the snuff- 
box \vith his portrait on it which he had given him. 
This is, I think, nearly all that passed, except that he 
•once asked us all three, whether we were married, to 
which we answered severally according to our cases. 
But he made no observation whatever on the in¬ 
formation he received, rather to our surprise, and I 
was obliged to make a bad joke or two on Lowther’s 
bachelorship, “that I suspected him to be somewhat 
•of a rake,” or some such trash, in order to keep up the 
ball. V^en the conversation had lasted half an hour, 
I felt a scruple about sta5nng any longer in the cabin, 
into which we had been brought for the purpose stated 
above of asserting our right to be there, an object which 
■seemed then to be sufficiently attained. It would have 
been unmanly, I thought, to remain any longer than 
was necessary for the purpose in question, since our stay 
was evidently distressing to the dethroned Emperor. 

I therefore quitted the cabin, and went to the 
Admiral, to whom I stated my reasons for wishing to 
retire j and he agreed with me, upon which I returned 
and whispered to Lord Lowther and Sir G. Bingham 
what had passed between me and the Admiral, after 
which I said, “Monsieur le Général, j’ai Thonneur de 
vous saluer.“ He made a slight return to my bow, 
and I quitted him. My companions, however, probably 
not understanding what I had said to them, remained, 
and in about five minutes I returned into the cabin by 
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the Admiral's direction, and brought them away. Lord 
Lowther told me that during my absence Bonaparte 
had laid hold rather eagerly of Sir G. Bingham’s ribbon 
at liis buttonhole, and asked him what it mcant? 
Bingham told him it was for service in Spain. B.: 
” For Salamanca ? ** Sir G.: “ It means four medals 
for four general actions.” Bonaparte did not bid him 
enumerate them, but only said, ” so you have seen 
a good deal of active service,” or some such words. 
I now thought it was all over, as we were to go on 
shore immediatcly, as soon as the dispatches were 
ready, of which Lord Lowther was to be the bearer, 
so we got some cold meat in the fore-cabin, and as we 
were at table, behold the door opened, and Bonaparte^ 
followed by Bertrand, made his appearance. On seeing 
me, who fronted him, he smiled and said, ” Allez-vous 
å. terre ? ” L,: " Oui, Monsieur le Général; nous 
mangcons un morceau avant de partir.” He passed 
on, and went out upon deck, We then made extreme 
haste to finish our luncheon, and in a couple of minutes 
Lowther was after him, and I, in a minute after that. 
Looking through the wndow in the meantime, I saw 
Bonaparte walking briskly up and dowm, and looking 
at the rigging, then stopping and bending down cour- 
teously to speak to Jladame Bertrand and Madame 
Montholon, who were sitting in chairs under the bul- 
wark. When I came upon deck, I went on to the main- 
mast, and tuming round, saw Bonaparte standing close 
to the poop, talking to Lord Loirther, who had his 
hat off. Shortly aften\*ards they advanccd, and then 
Lowther put on his hat, rather slowly and hesitatinglj% 
On Corning up to me, Bonaparte spoke to me and made 
me face about uith him, and on arrirtng uithin a yard 
or two of the poop, halted there, and entered into the 
follo\Ning conversation vaih. me. B. (looking round at 
the bulwark, which \\'anted painting in sevcral places); 
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Ce vaisseau paroit avoit été équipé å la håte.” L.: 

^ Monsieur le Général, il est vrai; mais, en revanche^ 
c’est un de nos meilleurs vaisseaux, il est sur tout tres 
bon voilier.” B. : On auroit pi envoyer , d’autres 
vaisseaux qui sont en meilleur' état; il y avoit å 
Plymouth le Chatham^ par exemple, ou bien le Tonnant” 
To this I answered that I did not know precisely in 
what condition those ships were, but that they might 
be in very good condition to float in Plymouth harbour 
or to cruize in the Channel, and yet not fit for foreign 
service. Here some officers on the poop whom he had 
not seen before caught his eyes, and he asked Bingham, 
abruptly, what those epaulettes were ? Bingham an¬ 
swered, the light infantry division of his regiment. I 
then enquired of him whether there were marines in the 
French navy, to which he replied in the affirmative; 
shortly afterwards I took up the subject of his accom- 
modation in the Northumherland and said I hoped it 
was tolerably good, that it would have been better if 
the ship had not been so hastily fitted out, and added 
that I was sure the Admiral and his officers were desir- 
ous of doing all they could to make his voyage pleasant, 
or some such words. On this he took occasion to break ’ 
out into complaints against the conduct of our Govern¬ 
ment in confining him at all. B. : Vous avez souillé 
le pavillon et Thonneur national en m’emprisonnant 
comme vous faites.” L.: On n^a violé aucun en¬ 

gagement avec vous, et Pintérét de la nation demande 
que vous soyez mis hors d’état de rentrer en France, 
vous n’étes sujet å aucun degré de contrainte qui ne 
soit necessaire å raccomplissement de eet objet. 

B. : Peut-étre done ce que vous faites est prudent, 

mais ce n’est pas généreux.” L. : De particulier 

å particulier la génerosité est de saison, mais. Mon¬ 
sieur le Général, l’intérét national doit determiner la 
conduite de nos Ministres, qui sont comptables å la 
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nation, et la nation exige d*eux de vous mettre en licu 
sfir.” B.: *' Vous agissez—{or “ vous raisonnez ”)— 
comme une petite puissance aristocratique, et non 
comme un grand état librc! jc suis venu m’asseoir 
sur votre sol, je voulois vivre en simple citoyen de 
TAngleterre.” On this I told him that every account 
from France proved that his party was exceedingly 
powerful, that affairs might take such a turn there 
that he should again be recalled to the throne, and 
(to put the argument in the least offensive way to him) 
he might think himself in honour bound to obey the 
call. B.: Non, non, ma carriére est terminée.” I 
reminded him of his having used the same words a year 
ago in Elba, on which he*exclaimed, wth great anima¬ 
tion, ** J’étois Souverain alors ; j'avois le droit de fairc 
la guerre, le Roi de France ne m’a pas tenu parole ” ; 
and then, quite exultingly, laughing and shaking his 
head significantly, “ J’ai fait la guerre au roi de France 
avec six cens hommes 1 ” Here we all laughed; we * 
could not help it, his manner \vas so remarkably dramatic 
and the thing said, so pointed. After a minute’s laugh¬ 
ing I said, thinking to get something out of him about 
Italy, that many people in England wondered, at the 
moment of his reappearance in France, that he had 
not rather disembarked in Upper Italy. B.: " J'ai 
éié assez bien régu en France, n*cst-ce-pas ? ” And 
then he went on describing his reception: how he 
advanced without a guard, and how he could have 
raised four millions of pcasants. I said I did not doubt 
his popularity in France; that, however, I thought it 
extraordinary the conscription should not make him 
unpopular vith the pcasants. B.: *' Ce sont vos 

prcjugés; la France n’est pas épuisée.” L.: “La loi 

• ^^’hen I say “ I nican Lord Lowther and Binghara, bes:drt 

-1* huascU mlo the Tcnrarl jcst alter Bona- 

oa board the ycnkufnherland.-^ycif hy LylUUcm, 
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dc la conscription étoit pourtant trés ri?oureuse vous 
prenie^ jusqu'a l’unique fils.” B. : “Ah, non! ci 
soiit vos prcjugés, des chiméres/’ He then repeated 
his charges against the English Government, and said 
if he had not expected far different usage, he would 
not have given hiniself up to us, that he had many 
rcsources left, that he might have surrendered to the 
Emperor of Russia or the Emperor of Austria. L.: 
“ Pour rAutriche, passe—mais pour le projet de vous 
rendre a TEmpereur Alexandre, vous me permettrez 
d'en douter.” (I knew that he had said the day before, 
with a slirug, when Lord Keith told him, he might have 
been delivered up to the Russians, " Dieu m’en 
garde! ”) He defended liimself but faintly on this, 
and onty said, to the best of my recollection, that the 
Emperor Alexander* loved France and Frenchmen, or 
some such words. Then he asserted that he could have 
joined the army of the Loire, and should presently 
have been at the head of 100,000 men. I observed that 
the Prussians, or perhaps the Duke of Wellington, might 
have intercepted him. He answered that the ganison 
of Rochefort was devoted to him, and offered, nay, 
came and besought him, with tears in their eyes, to 
be allowed to escort him to Bordeaux, where he should 
have found more troops, and might easily have effected 

* Alexander I. {1777-1S25), Tsar of Russia, ^^•as, in early years, 
educatcd by La Harpe, and came under the influence of the doctrines of 
Rousscau. For a long time certainly he had a love of France and French¬ 
men, and his enthusiasm for Napoleon personally found much expression 
when the t\vo sovereigns met at Erfurt and signed the Treaty of Tilsit. 
Tilis was after a vTur in which Napoleon had beaten Russia at Austerlitz, 
Eylau, and Friedland. After the invasion of Russia in 1812 he ^vas 
Napoleon’s unrelenting enemy, and a surrender to the Tsar, if it had 
been possible to Napoleon, which it was not, would probably have in- 
volved worse consequences for hun than St. Helena. In 1S14, while 
Napoleon was in Elba, Alexander visited Paris and London, and he re- 
visited Paris in 1S15 after Waterloo. He died heart-broken, chagrined 
by plots and deeply affected by the death of his ooly daughter. 
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his purpose. This I did not dispute, but said it would 
have becn a hazardous step, since, after all, the allies 
would probably have bcen too strong for him. He 
admittcd that, but alleged that ** il y auroit eu de quoi 
capituler,” an opinion I was not inclined to controVert, 
and so that rested there, and he renewed his declama- 
tion against us for confining him, saying it would in- 
creasc the irritation in France, and disgrace us m the 
cyes of all Europe. I repeated the arguments I had 
used at first in vindication of our conduct, which pro¬ 
voked him to say, after some repetition of his wish. to 
have lived in retirement on his estates, like his brother, 
“ Vous ne connoissez pas mon caractére; vous auriez 
dCi vous ficr å ma parole d’honneur.’^ L.: “ Oserais- 
je vous dire—(or, “permettez que jc vous dise”)—la 
verité nette ? ” B.: “ Dites.” L.: ” Il faut done 
que je vous dise, que depuis le moment de Tinvasion de 
l'Espagne il n’y a guére de partieuher en Angleterre, 
qui ne se soit defié de vos engagemens.” B.: ” J’ai 
éié appelé en Espagne par Charles IV.* pour l’aider 
contre son fils.” L.: ” Mais pas, å ce que je crois, pour 
placer le roi Joseph t sur le trone.” B.: “J'avais un 

•Charles IV. (1749-1819), bora m Naples, succeeded his father 
Charles III as Iving of Spain. He aseended the throne m 1788 and «*a5 
proclaimed at Madrid in the foUowwg >car; he %vas mamed to his coasm 
Mane Luisa qf Paraa The Queen becamc infatuated i\ith the Minister 
Manuel Godoy, who made many efforts to save the life of Louis XVI of 
Prance Warwas declarcd wnth the rrcnch Repubhe .a 1793. and in 1706 
ngalnst England ^^’hea Napoleon became Eirst Consul he interv'cncd m 
Spamsh affairs, pitting the quarrclsome son Ferdinand against his father, 
and cncouraging the former in the idea of succession. In iSoS Charles 
v\as dethroned—or rather resigned his crowm—and hi« son vrås deelared 
Iving of Spam as Feraando ^^L Both father and son resigned their 
nghts to Napoleon in this j-car, and the French Emperor made his brolher 
Joseph Klag of Spain. liien the stniggle Inr-^ as the Peainsular War 
Ivgan. and Charles for ever disappeared from the scene, djmg m Italj 

t Joseph Bonapartc (1768-1844), the eldest brother of Napoleon, was 
l*ora in Corsica. He was vnth bU brother at -he siege of Tonlon ; he 
mamed Julic Qarj’, the daughtercl a nch mcrchantcf MarscUes. He weat 
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grand systéme politique, il étoit necessaire d’établir un 
contre-poids å votre énorme puissance sur mer, et 
d’ailleurs ce n’est que ce qu^ont fait les Bourbons/’ or 
some such words. L.: Mais il faut avouer, Monsieur 
le Général, que la France sous votre sceptre étoit beau- 
coup plus å craindre, que la France teUe qu’eUe étoit 
pendant les derniéres années du regne de Louis XIV. 
d’ailleurs elle etoit agrandie.” B.: “ L’Angleterre de 
son coté était devenu bien plus puissante/’ and he in- 
stanced in our Colonies and in our Indian acquisitions. 
L. : Beaucoup de gens éclairés sont d’avis que TAngle- 
terre perd plus qu’eUe ne gagne å la possession de cette 
puissance démesurée et lontaine.” B. ; “Je voulois 
rajeunir l’Espagne, faire beaucoup de ce que les Cortés 
ont tenté de faire depuis.” I then recaUed him to the 
main question, and reminded him of the character of 
the transaction by which he had obtained possession 
of Spain, to which he made no answer, but took another 
line of argument on the subject of his detention, and 
said at last: Eh bien, je me suis trompé; replacez 
moi å Rochefort,” or something to that effect. I 
cannot recoHect at what precise period of the discussion 
Bonaparte said these words: “Je voulois—(or je 
pensois)—préparer au Prince Regent Tépoque la 
plus glorieuse de son regne ” ; but the very words I 
remember distinctly, I am in the same uncertainty as 

through the Italian campaign. In 1797 went as Ambassador to Home. 

In 1606 Napoleon sent his brother %vith an army into Southern Italy, 
and raadc^im ICing of Naples. Very unwdllingly he obeyed his brother s 
decree, which made him in 1808 King of Spain. After being defeated at 
the battie of Vitto^ia he handed over the command of the army to Soult 
and resigned his kingship. In 1814 Napoleon made him lieutenant- 
govemor and comman^r of the forces in Paris. But Joseph had no 
qualification for the task, ‘>nd when Napoleon went to Elba he retumed 
to Switzerland. He retumed to Paris during the Hundred Days, but 
after Napoleon’s final ab iication he retired to America, making several 
voyages to Europe durii'^ the succeeding yeaxs. In 1841 he established 
himself in Florence, where he died three years later. 
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to the moment when he said, ** Si vous n’aviez d’autrc 
dessein que d’agir seion les régles de la prudence—(or 
some such words)—pourquoi done ne pas mc tuer ? 
Q’eut été le plus sur.” He once internipted me. I 
u'as going to say, our conduct was regulated by a ncces- 
sary policy, but when I had uttered the words ” unc 
politique,” he cut me short and put in “ étroite.” He 
fillcd up the interval of this little debate with repeated 
assertions, that the English Government and Nation 
were disgracing themselves. Such expressions as these • 
“ Non, vous avez flétri le pavillon/’ ” Ce n’est pas en 
user noblement avec moi,” ** La postenté vous jugera,” 
were, if one may so say, the burden of his song. Therc 
are many other remarkable passages of this conversa- 
tion which I must set down loosely as they oceur to my 
rccollcction. I could hardly place them in anything 
like the real order of their succession, and it is not worth 
whilc to attempt it, since nothing would be gained by 
the arrangement. I asked him his opinion of Mr Fox * 

•Charles James Fox {1749-T806) was by far the most mterestmg 
personalitj’, and wth the greatest facolty for scemg clcarly, of all the 
Bntish séxtcsmen of the Xapoleome era Dunng the >cars foUowing 
1793 he fought bni\*ely against the panic spint that made war with 
rrance mc\ntablc Hc had dcraocratjc ideals in an age when the tyranny 
of the Crm\m and of a ^^calthy minonty reigned supreme His narae was 
crased from the Fnvy Council for proposing as a toast ”Our So\crcign 
the People." a toast that Iiad been propcpsed bj’ the then Duke of Norfolk 
a few months carlier In 1803. dunng the Interaoil of peace he aisited 
Paris and had sc^'e^al intcr\ac%vs with Napoleon, then First Consul Too 
rauch has been made of a statement In one of his letters, that hc found 
the First Consul a > oung man considcrably intoxicated with success ’* 
In any case. he ^vas persuaded tbat Napoleon wished for peace. and in 
spite of rauch special pleading on the part of English and Prench amters 
to the coatrarj’. by M P CoqucUc m particular, there cannot be a doubt 
but that England xvas rcsponsiblc for the renewal of war The most inter 
esting ghmpse of Fox that we bas'« fiora Napoleon's point of \aew Is 
contamed In Las Cases's Journal It runs as foUows:— 

*♦ Fcx ciest to fcustdUteljr *!♦« Ihe lVi» cl AtsP^i. He w« e—gkTtd 

ja »ryiac • Lli'orv c* ibe Stcxrts. lad »iVcd tsT lo K-arrb ocr dirlositlc«! 

arcbJ%T* I ri\T tbat nre-Ttbbs ibouU ^ rbred it t» I rml^xd 

tia c' ra- Firae ba-J fcf-ased ce cf bn uVa*a. aaj 1 sooo («5d lba‘ t» 

W 
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He said : J ai connu M. Fox; je l’ai vu aux TuUeries 
il n avoit pas vos prejugés." L. : " M. Fox, Monsieur 
Je General, etoit zclé citoyen de sa propre patrie • de 
plus, citoycn du nionde.” B. : '' Il étoit sincére, il 
vouloit la paix sincercment, et moi je le voulois aussi, 
sa inort cmpccha cjuc la paix ne fut faite j les autres 
n'ctoicnt pas sincéres.” Hc said, abruptly, some time 
aftcr \ve had quitted thc subject of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, So you have no great opinion in England of 
this Em])eror Alexander,” or something to that eifeet. 

I answered ivc had nol: that he was, indeed, soft-spoken 
(donccrcux), and had flattered some women, but that 
Englishmcn in general thoiight but meanly of him; 
that, for m}^ part, I did not see how one could admire a 
prince who, ^\ath all his boasted magnanimity, had yet 
possessed himself so unworthily of Finland and Poland. 

I did not clearly make out his answer to this. Shortly 
af ter, he enquired whether I had been at Petersburg, 
and when ? I told liim, yes, the winter before last, 
on which he asked whether I had been at Moscow, 
and, finding I had not, he paused, but soon said, with 
an abrupt ness and eagerness rat her remarkable, “ Au 
reste, ce n’est pas moi qui'ai brulé Moscou.” L. : ""I 
never thought that 31’ou had committed such an act of 
folly as to set fire to your own vanter quarters.” I 
then returned to the subject of Petersburg, and told 


a noble character, a good heart, liberal, generous, and enligbtened views. I considered 
hira an ornament to raankind, and was very mueh attached to him. We often con- 
versed together upoii various topics without the least prejudice; when I wished to 
engage in a littlc coutroversy, I tumed thc conversation upon the subject of the inacktne 
infermJe, and told hira that his Jklinisters had attempted to raurder me. He would 
then oppose rav opinion with warrath, and invariably ended the conversation by saying 
in his bad Frcnch, * First Consul, pray tahc thai out of your head*' But he was not 
convineed of thc truth of the cause he undertook to advocate, and there is every reason 
to believe that he argued raorc in defence of his country than of the rnorality of its 
Ministers. 

“The Emperor ended the conversation by saying: ^Half adozen such mm as Fox 
and Comwallis would be sufficient to establish the moral character of a nation. - 
With such men I should always have agreed; we should soon have settled our differ¬ 
ences, and not only France would have been at peace with a nation at bottom most 
wortby of estcera, but we should have done great things together. 
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liim that when I was thcre I found several peoplc who 
spoke well of him, better, indccd, than I, as an Enghsh- 
man, hked. He answcred: “ Eh 1 pourqnoi mc 

hairoient-ils ? Je leur ai fait la guerre, voilå tout 1 " 
To this I replied that thc war was somewhat unpro- 
voked, I thought, or something to that effect; he said 
" Jc voulois rétabhr la Polognc." I let that pass, and 
took occasion to tell him how much attachment the two 
Polish officers had shown him. He did not afiect much 
feehng on this, and only said, “ It is a brave nation." 
I told him I had heard grcat praise of Princc Poniatow- 
ski.* Bonaparte said of him that he was “ ChevaUer, 

celui li c’étoit le \Tai Roi de Polognc." -- being 

mcntioncd, he said hc was a traitor. L.: " Vous voulcz 
dirc, porteur des deux épaules ? " Hc did not at first 
understand the meaning of thc phrase, which I supposc 
is not a good Frcnch one, but soon elucidated his own 
meaning, thus : " C’est-å-dire, du parti Russe ; c'est 

ce quc nous appelions traitres nous autres Polonois " 
Low'ther told him I had made a speech about Saxony, 
I acknowledged it, and said I would not disguise my 
sentimcnts on the subjcct from him. That I had \vit- 
nessed the attachment of the Saxons to their king, 
and thought they were crucUy used by the Alhes, especi- 
ally smee, if I was not mistaken, thc battie of Leipsic 
was decided by the Saxon troops. This he assented to, 
and told us that on a sudden 25,000 men, and sixty or 
cighty pieces of cannon, were tumed against him ; tliat 

•Joseph Anthony Poalato\vsla (1762-1813) a distm^ulshcd Polish 
prince o( the mgning (amil> before the fint partition He svas trained 
in the Austnan arnsy He fonght under Kosduslo when he defended 
Wamw, and gamed anetones o\cr the Kusslans He jomed Xapoleon 
wjth a contingeat o( Poles in the ins^asion of Pnssja. He partjcularly 
diJtiaguished hi’nscU at the Battic ol Leipng, wbere Kapoleoa made hna 
a Manhal of IVance, October »Cth. 1813 Coa-cring the Prcnch retreat. 
he xras drotrued in the Elster, Ortober ijth, 1813 A conerent lo hna 
has been e*^ected on Ihe banlcs cf that na er. 

tot 
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though this was not fatal to him at the moment, he 
found the day after that it had put out aU his calcula- 
tions, and he was obliged to retreat, I do not remem- 
ber whether he said anything else about Saxony. Soon 
aftei hc said that there was an end of Bavaria, the 
States of the Rliine, etc., and that now “L’Autriche 
ct^ la Prusse écrasent tout.” To this I replied that it 
might be so, or something like it, but that our interest 
requircd rather the aggrandisement of those powers, 
and the reduction of the others, since France would find 
it easier to maintain an influence among those petty 
States than at Vienna or Berlin. He readily admitted 
that \ve ought to keep down the French interest, and said 
several times in the course of the conversation that it 
was our business to try to reduce the power of France. 
If my memory does not deceive me, he used some expres- ' 
sion like this: ” You should keep your eye upon France.” 

He would not give any opinion whatever of Mr. Pitt,* 

‘ ‘ He had never known liim.” I returned to the charge, 
saying, I meant, what did he think of his political prin¬ 
ciples ? but he would not utter a word on the sub- 
ject. I think he repeated : “I never was acquainted 
vith him.” On my mentioning Mr. Windham,*! he en- 
quired whether I meant him who had been Minister 
of War ? and on my answering in the affirmative, he 
described him as a man of great talents, but who had 

♦William Pitt (1759-1806). It was, perhaps, rather mean to have 
tried to draw Napoleon upon the character of his arch-enemy, Pitt; for 
the second son of the great Earl of Chatham, who was Prime Minister 
before he ^vas twenty-five, was partially responsible for the curt letter 
that GrenvilJe sent to Napoleon when the First Consul wrote directly to 
George III. in 1799. From that day to his death—and his death-blow 
was the receipt of the news of Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz he was 
untiring in his attempts to unite Europe to withstand the Corsican. 

t William Windham (1750-1810), whom Napoleon described as au 
enemy, was greatly under the influence of Burke in all questions afiect- 
ing the war with France. He lost his seat for Norwich by his opposition 
to the Peace of 1802. He, however, obtained his nickname of “ Weather- 
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bccn vety much his enemy, or nearly these words. I 
said 5 Ir. Windham was a BurkHe, to which he assented, 
and so \ve dropped the subject. The Flotilla, he said, 
had been only a feint. He did intend to have attempted 
an invasion with his grcat ships, his ** Escadres," from 
Brcst and Ferrol. I forget whcn it was that he said, 
shaking his head, and swaggering a little, '' Je ne dis 
pas que ce ne me soit pas passé par le téte de conspirer 
la perte de l’Anglcterre. Ehl pendant vingt années 
de guerre 1 ” Then, suddenly chccking himself, as if 
he had spoken his mind too freely, C'est-å-dire, votre 
porte. Non I mais votre abaissement, je voulois vons 
forcer å étre justcs, ou, du moins, moins injustes.” He 
defcndcd his Continental system, as though it had been 
provoked by our Ordets in Council. I reminded him 
that the Berlin and Milan decrces were antecedent to 
those ordets: he said, But Lord Grey’s blockade of 
the Elbc and Weser had preceded them.*' I was pre- 
paring an answer, I believe, to this, when he gave the 
discussion another tum by saying that, however, it was 
all our fault for not having made peace when Lord 
Lauderdale was at Paris. Thai v'as prior to the battie 
of Jena, to which the Berlin and Milan dccrees were un- 
questionably subscquent. Had we made peace then, 
there would have been no v’ar with Prussia, etc. I 
asked him what hc thought of the Russian admiral 
Tchitchagof ? • Hc replied that he was a elever fcllow, 

cock Windham ” by his fluctnating vieirs. In 1804, for exanple. he traa 
supporting Fox agalast Pitt. His %nevrs on Insh politics—hc was Chief 
Sccretai^’ m 17S3—were in ad\*ance of his age, he bemg m fai-our of gnnng 
Irtsh posts to Inshmen He mthdrcir his opposition to the Union 
witli Irtland, h*ing led Into acquiescence bj* the pronusc by whicli the 
In5h nation was tncked. tlut Cathohc disabaitie* should be rcmoiTd 
i'nmedutely ofterwards. Windham dicd a martjT to bibliography. In 
nuuting to Ra\-e tlie books of a fnend from C«, he suCered intenul 
lajunes. from which he died 

• Paul Vasaiei-tich Tchitchagof. (i767-i?49) the Rcnlan admiral, was 
cducatcd m CngUnd. He alowly chmbed the ladder of scccesa in the 
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but not a good general. L.: "But at the passage of 
the Beresina he had not a sufficient force to stop 
you, 24,000 men, of whom 8,000 were cavalry, and 
nseless in such a position.” He began upon this to 
describe his operations rather technically, which I, not 
nnderstanding, took the opportunity of preventing his 
going on in that strain, and observed to him that 
Kontousof ^ had undoubtedly not sent a sufficient force 
to that point, since Tchitchagof might have been over- 
whelmed by Schwartzenberg’s army alone, if, for reasons 
hest known to himself, Schwartzenbergf had not thought 
fit to abstain from attacking him. B.: “ Ah! ” 

shaking his head, and smiling significantly, ils s’enten- 
doient déja.” SpeaMng of Belgium he admitted that 
it was our poHcy to fortify it, etc.; and when I told him 
I thought we might perhaps have allowed France the 

Russian naval service until Alexander I. appointed hira Minister of Marine. 
In 1812 he had the command of the axmy of Moldavia, destined to bar 
the retreat of Napoleon from Moscow; but he was unable to prevent 
Napoleon from Crossing the Beresina. He went into exile, and when the 
Tsar Nicholas I. ordered aJI his subjects to return to Russia he did not obey. 
His estates were then confiscated. He afterwards became naturalised 
as an Enghshman. He died in France. His " Memoirs ” were published 
in Paris and Berlin. 

* Michael Laurinovich GolenitchefE Koutousof, Prince of Smolensk 
<1745-1813), the Russian field-marshal, studied the art of war at Strasburg 
before entering the Russian artillery. He took part in wars against the 
Poles and the Turks, and was appointed Ambassader to Constantinople 
in 1793. He became Military Govemor of St. Petersburg, and was Com- 
naander-in-Chief of the Russian armies in 1812 when Napoleon invaded 
that country. He was defeated at the Battie of Moskowa, but during the 
famous retreat from Moscow showed great energy and talent. He died 
at Bunzlau in Silesia in the folloAving year. 

t Charles Philip Schwartzenberg (1771-1820), Austrian field-marshal, 
was bom at Vienna. He distinguished himself first in the war agamst 
Turkey, and afterwards against France, particularly at Ulm and Austerlitz; 
he took part in the Battie of Wagram; negotiated the mamage of Mane 
Louise with Napoleon, and was made Ambassader to Paris. He com- 
manded the Austrian contingent of Napoleon’s great army in the invasion 
of Russia in 1S12. After the defection of Austria in 1814 he commanded 
the allied army that marched upon Paris. 
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possession of Bclgium if we could have prevcntcd 
Antwcrp from falling into her hånds, he said that 
Antwcrp was the port which most threatcned England. 
He considcred our present position as a very command- 
ing onc. It had, howcver, its disadvantages, if we were 
“dans la premiere ligne de guerre,” and entitlcd to 
take a leading part in whatever was doing in Europe; 
on the other hånd, not a shot could be fired anywhere 
that might not give us cause of war, and involve us in 
a quarrel. It was, I think, in one part of his argu¬ 
ment against us for our present treatment of him that 
I introduced cautiously, and with as much delicacy as 
I could, the battie of Waterloo; of which I said the 
issue was (as it might truly be stated without offencc 
to him) three or four times doubtful. I then asked him 
what he thought of the British infantry. B. (looking 
more grave and serious than usual): “LTnfanterie 
Angloise est tr^ bonne,'* L. (in a subdued tone): 
“ relativemcnt å la Francoise ? ” B.: “ LTnfanterie 
Francoisc cst aussi bonne.“ L.: “ å la baionctte ? “ 
B.: “ LTnfanterie Francoisc est aussi bonne å la 
baionette. Beaucoup depcnd de la conduite.” L.: 
“ Le corps de Génie ? rArtillcrie ? ” B.: " Tout cela 
cst bon, trås bon I ” L.: “ C’est å vous, Jlonsicur le 
Général, que nous devous nos progrås dans l’art de la 
gucrre.” B.: “ Eh ! on ne peut faire la gucrre sans 
dcvcnir soldat, Thistoire de tous les pays prouvc cela." 
Early in the convcrsation I had said I hoped he was 
satisficd with the permission given to so many officers 
to accompany him to St. Helena. He replied, with a 
slight shrug, “ Three or four of them." St. Helena he 
called “ une isle de fer, d*ou il nc seroit pas i>ossible de 
s’c\*adcr," and complaincd of its climate as unwhole- 
some. I denied the unwholesomeness of the climate, 
and assured him I knew the contrarj’, not only from 
books, but from the report of sevcral people who had 
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been in the island. When first he mentioned St. Helena 
there was a great noise npon deck, and I heard him in- 
distinctly, and thought he was speaking of England. 
This occasioned my sa57ing, “ Sir, you must recollect 
that many of your officers have effected their escape 
(' se sont évadés ’); for instance, Lefebvre-Desnou- 
ettes”f but when I found my mistake, I pursued 
that subject no further, and apologised, I think, for 
having introduced it. 

The State of France, he said, was such as might be 
expected in a country in which you were attempting 
'' imposer un roi par une force étrangére.” The 
Bourbons, in his opinion, would hardly attempt to 
revive the slave-trade. It was impolitic, and, besides, 

chose tres inhumaine/’ I asked him if he had read 
Sismondi’s Essay ?f to which I could not coUect his 
answer. His general reasons against the slave-trade, 
as a measure of policy, were—^that supposing it were 
advisable to import negroes into the colonies (which, 
however, he denied), it could only be done at a great 
expense, and that the moment war broke out, we shouid 
probably take the French islands, and that French 
Capital was more wanted now in the interior of the 

*Count Charles Lefebvre-Desnouettes (1773-1822). It was doubtless 
a recoUection of this escape, and with a sigh over his own lesser good 
fortune, that led Napoleon when he dictated his wiU at St. Helena to 
leave Lefebvre-Desnouettes 150,000 francs. Lefebvre-Desnouettes was 
the son of a cloth merchant, bom in Paris ; he was aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon at Marengo, distinguished himself in the Spanish War, and was 
for a short time a prisener of England, as stated in the text. He accom- 
panied Napoleon to Moscow. He endeavoured wthout success to assist 
Napoleon after the escape from Elba. He fought at Waterloo, and was 
condemned to death by the Bourbon Government; he escaped to the 
United States, but perished in a storm on his way back to Europe. 

t Jean Charles de Sismondi (1773-1842), the famous author of the 
"Italian Republics,” welcomed, with his friend Benjamin Constant, 
Napoleon’s return to constitutional ideals during the Hundred Days. 
The “ Essay ” %vould be “ L’Examen de la Constitutiou Fran9aise,” pub- 
lished in the Moniteur of that period. 
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kingdom, where it was on all accounts bettcr to employ 
it. Wc finished by talldng of chemistry, to which wc 
wcrc led by his asserting that France \\'as flourishing, 
not only in agriculture (which was admitted), but in 
manufactures (from which I dissentcd, and instanccd 
Lyons without, however, obtaining any concession 
from him), and, finally, although her commerce had 
undoubtedly suffercd, her intemal resources sufHced, 
and that Chemical discoveries had supplied many things 
that forcign commerce used to fumish. As, for in- 
stance, sugar from bect-root, which, he said, was vei^’^ 
good, and sold for fiftcen-pencc a pound, much cheaper 
than the forcign, on which he laid a heavy tax that 
would in time of peace 5deld a tolerable resource, as the 
rich would, aftcr all, prefer the true sugar, and he should, 
in the incantime,be cncouraging his home manufactures. 

He talked eagerly on this subject, said they were 
making indigo from woad (**pastel”)^ and that there 
was an old law of Henry IV. forbidding the importation 
of indigo, which he cither had, or intended to revive. 
In England, he said we had as much chemistry *' å la 
tete de ITnstitut,” but that it ^\’as not so popularly 
dihused, or so practically useful, as in France: Sir H. 
Davy he remembered, but gave no opinion of him. All 
tlie time that we were thus conversing he remained 
standing on the spot where he had first halted ivith me, 
ncar tlie poop, and facing it. It is obvious that it was 
his \N’ish to continue the conversation, since there were 
pcople enough upon deck, among others, people of his 
ou-n train, to whom he might have tumed aside if he 
had chosen it. He quitted us at last with great abrupt- 
ness, looking suddenly up to the sl^y, and saying, " II 
me scmblc qu’il fait un pcu frais,” after which he 
tripped straight ofl into the cabin on tip-toe mth a 
mindng step and a slight shnig. We stared, and had 
some difnculty in refraining from laughter. 
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During the whole of these conversations, which 
lasted altogcther not less than two hours, Bonaparte 
never appeared for a moment to lose his temper, or to 
be in any degree indecently, if at all, agitated. His ex- 
pressions were often strong, but were calmly uttered; 
Ilis voice was scarcely ever elevated; his countenance 
composed; and he gesticulated very little indeed, 
inuch less than Frenchmen or Italians generally do. 
In short, there was notliing in his manner that indicated 
passion or dejection ; he seemed to be perfectly col- 
lected, and talked as freely upon trifles as upon the 
greater questions of politics connected with his history 
or the points that peculiarly related to his present con- 
dition. Nay, more, his style was remarkably lively. 
He always made very pleasant play, and I should 
imagine it impossible not to admire his quickness, 
adroitness, and originality, and the excellent command 
of temper that accompanied these spirited and agree> 
able qualities. He was, as I suppose I have already 
sufficiently shown, by no means coarse or uncivil, but, 
on the other hånd, neither did he use much form or 
ceremony; and I observed that he never once said 
“ Monsieur ” to me or Milord ’’ to Lord Lowther. He 
gave us no appellation of courtesy whatever. . 
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LETTERS WRITTEN 

ON BOARD H.M.S. NORTHUMBERLAND 


BtIhG THt or WlLtlAU WaROIS, StRCtOV 

OK Board thi KoRTHViSBtRLASD ouRiKc NAroLtos’s 
VoYACt TO St. Hiixna 




PREFATORY 


W^ILLIAM \\^ARDEN was thc first of thc many UTiters, 
English and Frcnch, who placed on record his im- 

prcssions of Napoleon in cxilc. He was a surgcon 

on board thc Norihumherland, on whicli vcsscl hc rc- 
tumcd to England aftcr tlie object of thc joumey was 
accomplished, and he lost no time in tuming to account 
what he had soen and heard. The “ Letters ” were 
published in x8i6, and went through sixteen editions 
in that and thc followng ycar. As a consequence of 
this carly publication thc book had thc advantagc 

of thc criticism of its hero, and some of Napoleon's 
comments upon it \WII be found reprinted hcrc. It 
was praised in thc Edinhurgh Rcoicw and thoroughly 
manglcd in thc Quarterly. Napoleon had thc book 

translated to him by his young friend, Miss Betsy 
Balcombc, who, as Mrs. Abcll, aftenvards wote an 
interesting book that had a great vogue in its day.* 

• •* Rccollcctions of the Emperor Napoleon," during Ihe first three 
>‘ears of ha captmt>* on the idand of St. Helena, includmg the Urne of 
his residence at her father'a housc, “The Bnars," b>' Mrs Abcll (latc 
Mjss Eluabeth Balccinbe) London, John ifurray, MDCCCXLIV'. The 
second edition of Mr*. AbcH’s book nppeared In 1845. a third m 1853, 
and a fourth. ^vrongly called the *' third *’ b>' the editor, was pubhihcd 
In w^tlI a new appcndix Mrs. AbcU’s daughler, Mrs Charles 

Johnstore, From this ** Arpcndix to the Third Edibon " as it b caJI«i. 
w leam Uiat Balcombe. s»ho trrnt home for a holiday in 1816, was cet 
allowTd to return to St. Helena; that, Inttead, he was sent out to Auitrslu 
as Colotdal Tfeasurer of New South Wales, a position whidi he did not 
lorg bclJ. d)lrg at the carly age cf 47. Mn, Abcll died in 1E71, haNtrg 
tn tfie Irten-al held con\-er5e wjtli Joseph Benaparte abeut hb brother 
and wth Lou« Napoleea danng the j-ears that hc was h%-i2g In Kirg 
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Warden’s volume gave offence to the party in power 
by its partisanship of the faUen Emperor, and it was 
admitted by the Emperor and his friends to contain 
iTiany inaccuracies. These wore largely through the sur- 
geon s inability to speak the French language. He 
had to rely upon the kind offices of Las Cases and 
I^Iadame Bertrand, neither of whom was a very pro- 
ficient English scholar. In spite of this faet, however, 
the book is a very valuable record, and is not in the 
main disturbed by the many adverse criticisms of it that 
appeared. Warden’s book is a collection of letters, 
and their good faith is proved from the faet that they 
were written to the ladj^ who afterwards became his 

vdfe. “ dear - ” should in all cases read, 

“ My dear Miss Hutt.” Warden married Miss Hutt 
in 1817, and their son, George Cockbum Warden, 
placed at my disposal some of the original letters, 
and a fragment of diary which tells the story less 
discreetly. This diary was written on the official paper 
supplied b}^ the Government to any doctor in the 
Service. A faesimile of one of the pages is printed in 
tilis volume. Lord Rosebery’s criticism of Warden’s 
book is referred to in my Introduction. 

The author of the “ Letters,” William Warden, 
was born at Alyth, Forfarshire, on May ist, 1777. His 
family were Jacobites, out in the rising of 1745. His 

Street, St. James’s. Louis Napoleon constantly discoursed with her 
about Napoleon, and frequently questioned her as to his likeness tq the 
exile of St. Helena. Mrs. Abeil was reluctantly compelled to admit that 
there was no resemblance, which disappointed Louis greatly. Finally 
she conceded that there was some resemblance in the hair. As it is 
extremely improbable that Louis Napoleon was in any way related 
to his supposed unde, Mrs. Abeil may well have been embarrassed. 
Louis Napoleon, when Emperor, did more thau one kindness to the 
girl-comrade of Napoleon the Great; he gave an appointment to 
a friend of hers, and granted her land in Algiers. At her death 
he wrote to her daughter—from Chislehurst—a courteous letter of 

sympathy. 
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mother, whose maiden namc wns Barro\\, ^^as bom at 
Kimcmuir ]ust after Pnnee Cliarlcs Eduard had passed 
through the towm, and after him she ^^as chnstened 
“ Charles Edw'ard,” changed in later ycars to Charlotte 
Educated at the pansh school at Alyth, young Warden 
rcceivcd lus mcdical training at Montrose Hore he 
was a fellow pupil wth Joseph Hume, a surgeon m 
the East India Company^s service, to become famous 
in Parliamcnt as a financial reformer Warden re- 
ceivcd the degrec of M A and M D at St Andrews m 
i8xi,* but then hc had long been in the naval service, 
ha\nng entered as surgeon*s mate m 1795 at the age 
of sc\entccn, when hc joincd HMS Melpomene He 
held this Office over i\\ o ycars Later the Melpomene took 
part in the Mutiny of the Nore Such uas the popu- 
hnty of Warden among the sailors of the Melpomene, 
his son tclls us,t that they made it one of their condi* 
tions of a return to obcdience that the surgeon of the 
slup should be sent on shorc, and the “ little doctor,” as 
they called young Warden, made surgeon m his place 
His Captain advised him not to accept promotion 
obtaincd in this uay, uhich uould have put a black 
mark against his namc, and he dechned Promotion, 
houever, uas not long delayed, and m 1798—before 
hc uas tuenty-one }cars old — he uas made fuU 
surgeon 

Dr. Warden ser\cd all through the Great War He 
uas present at Copenhagen in the Alcmei\c m i8or, 
and again uas surgeon of the Phæmx in the memorable 
action uith the Trcncli fngatc Didon, desenbed by one 
ni\’al histonan as the hårdest fought action of the 
uholc Trench War,''J and here, although he was a non- 

• Al«o a CegTre from tho of Edirbjrgii la iZzj 

t U is to a neno'ardun b> Geo^ Co-kbjm U arden tbat I am 
»rdeb*td for ihe al>o\*t facts 

X Jamr*# Na\*al !Lstor>/ 
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combatant, he was severely wounded. He was re- 
warded for his services by a grant from the Patriotic 

Fund, and became a pensioner of Greenwich until 
able to resume active du ty. 

Vdien war broke out with the United States of 
America in 1812 Warden accompanied Rear-Admiral 
Cockbum, and was with the joint naval and military forces 
which entered ^¥ashington in 1813. Upon the return 
in triumph to England of Admiral Cockburn in 1815, 
that officer received a K.C.B. and the command of the 
Northumhcvland, with orders to convejT- Napoleon to St. 
Helena. It was natural that Cockburn, who seems to 
have retained a permanent friendship for Warden, should 
nominate him as the ship’s surgeon. Here I will let 
Ilis son and daughter, George Cockburn Warden and 
Catherine Warden, speak for themselves, a memo¬ 
randum in their handwriting having been placed in my 
hånds :— 

Doctor Warden’s " Letters from St. Helena ” was the outcome 
of that memorable voyage, and of his nine months’ sojoum at St. 
Helena. The letters were addressed to his future \vife, Elizabeth, 
■daughter of Richard Hutt, of Appley, Isle of Wight, and niece of 
Captain John Hutt, R.N., who was mortally wounded when in 
command of H.M.S. Quee^i, in Lord Howe’s action of the First of 
June, 1794, and whose services are commemorated by a public 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

These letters excited great interest in the family, and on Doctor 
Warden’s return he was strongly advised to publish them, which 
was done through Ackerman, one of the first publishers of the day. 
The book came out in 1816, aird made an extraordinary sensation 
in the world of literature and politics. The newspapers and reviews 
ahused the author in every possible way, and poHtical feeling ran so 
high against aU and any defenders of Bonaparte, that the Govern¬ 
ment was actually induced to remove Doctor Warden’s name from 
the Navy List. 

The “ Letters ran through a great many editions in an incredibly 
5hort time, and every body read them from the Prince Regent down 
wards. Later, Doctor Warden was re-instated in the Service, and 
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^\as for imny jcors senior surgcon of thc Hc held long 

appomtmcnls as surgcon, succcssncly at Sheemess, and Chatham 
Dc^kj’irds; hc was a reapient of thc war medal NMth nbband and 
three chsps. 

WTicn alx>ut to leave St. Helena Doctor Warden rcccucd a 
N’ancty of gifts from Napolcon, and membere of his suite, as mementos 
of personal regard, 

Doctor Warden \\as a\cr^’cnhghtcned medical man, farin ad\*ancc 
of lus time As an illustration of his professional aeumen it miy bc 
mcntioned Ihat at thc first outbreak of cholcra in England m 1832, 
some of thc carlicst cases camc under his ofTicial obscr\ation as Pnn- 
cipal Medical Oflicer at thc Islc of Shcppc>, and hc then hid it doivn 
as an aviom, that, contrar^* lo thc then almost universal opinion, 
cholen vas not in thc shghtcst degree infcctious, but that it vvas 
highly contagious, sincc proved to bc thc case 

Doctor Warden \vould have done far better for himsclf if, at thc 
time of his ofTictal disfavour, hc had accepted thc position and started 
ns a medical man in London, m pnvatc practicc, then his soaal 
gifts, m addition to hts medical skil), vvould have soon given him 
both vvcalth and influencc He vvas a great favountc at Holland 
Hou<e, and in many other places, and vvherever hc went aftenvards 
in London hc vvas cigerly sought after by distmguishcd pcople 

He tvas a bom nconlcur vvnth both humour and palhos, and 
il persuaded lo speak of Napolcon to a fcv. mterested listeners, 
even m a balhroom, thc cirdc vvould gradually wnden till it in- 
cluded haU thc dancers; and this many jears after thc deith of 
Napoleon 

Doctor Warden died Apnl 23rd, 1849, at Chatham Dock>ard 
at thc age of 72, and vvas buned m Brompton Church>ard 

Mr. Cockbum Warden, thc wnter of thc above, tvas 
named after the Admiral, who, xn conjunction uitli 
Captain Ross, had thc task of convcynng Napoleon to 
St. Helena, It is something in Cockburn’s fav'our 
that Warden's ob\nous symipathy \tith Napoleon, al- 
though not shared by him, did not prevent a continu- 
ance of kindly fcchng to^vards the doctor. As wc have 
soen, Warden lost his position on account of thc pub- 
hcaiion of his book, so strongly did the Tory Govern¬ 
ment of thc day recent the pubheation of anj'thing 
at all fa\ ourablc to thc Emperor. But Cockbum 
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would seem to have remained his friend. Here, for 
example, is an interesting letter from the Admiral to 
''Dear Warden/’ written from Cavendish Square and 
dated January i5th, 1817 :— 

You will probably have leamt from the newspapers that what 
I so much dreaded when I last wrote to you, has occurred—I lost 
my poor suffering baby on Friday nighi. Of course the feehng and 
obliging offer contained in your letter of the loth arrived too late, 
and therefore it now only remains for me to thank you for it, which 
I assure you I do very sincerely—^had you been in town I should 
certainly most eagerly availed myself of your kindness in an earlier 
stage of my child's illness, not in consequence of my doubting in the 
slightest degree the very high professional sldll of Sir William Knigh- 
ton, but because in addition to the confidence I have in your medical 
ability I know the constant personal attendance you would have so 
readily given to my poor child, and I cannot help feeling (and more 
particularly from what I have recently witnessed) that a medical 
person of sufficient ability to judge of, and sufficient confidence in 
himself to act determinedly at the movient of every varying symptom, 
being continually at hånd to watch and take advantage of such 
temporary changes, must certainly afford a patient and particularly 
a child, a far better chance of being saved from any severe disorder 
than the -periodical visits of our physician's between which they are 
never to be found, being (at least those in vogue) seldom or never 
in their houses when they are wanted. Sir William latterly came 
to us four times a day, that is in the twenty-four hours, but stilk 
this does not come up to my idea of the solicitude and the advantages 
of a medical friend chancing to be on the spot, not otherwise medically 
engaged nor forced to be away for long periods, and I think you must 
agree with me in my ideas upon this subject. 

In consequence of what you have mentioned in your letter re- 
specting your wish to visit Scotland I enclose you a letter from Sir 
E. Thomborough, which you wili use or not as may appear to you 

best. 

It was not imtil 1817 that Warden married the 
lady to whom his once famous Letterswere ad- 
dressed. The enclosed notes from Sir ^ George ^ Cock- 
bum of later dates, which came to me in the hitherto 
unpublished Warden Papers, speak for themselves. 
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Losdov, Ociober 23, 1824. 

Dr. Wardex, M.D., 

H.M. Ship Åtholl, 

Adsiiraltv, Octobcr 23, 1824, Por^mouth 

Dear Dr. Wardev,— 

I congralulatc Mrs. Wardcn and j'ou on ihc birth of your son, 
and I hopc bolh mother and chdd arc doing well. 

You ha%T; my rcady assent to chnsten him after mc in conformity 
to jour washes, and I feel that 1 do not nin mueh nsk (brought up 
as I am sure hc \m 11 Ix) in offenng to answer for his sins till hc is of 
age to ansNNcr for himsclf. 

Bclicvc mc, 

Your ver^* faithful servant, 
(SlgKtfi) G. CoCKBURS. 

I wnll do \\hat I can \Mth Lord Jfelnlle rcgarding tlic acting 
appomtment to the Mannes, \\hcn his Lordship retums from Scot- 
land. 

Hicn BEEai, 
Waltiiam Abdcv. 

July 22, 1827. 

Dear Dr. Wardex,— 

I return hc^c^^^lh llic doeuments you endosed to mc, which 
it is nght jou should prescn.'c, tlicy being so truly crcditablc to >ou, 
and 1 have mueh plcasurc in informmg you that I have just rcceivcd 
a letter from H.R.H. the I^rd High Admiral compljmg willi my 
rcquest for >our being appoinlcd to succccd Mr. Hutchison at Shccr- 
ness Dockj’ard. I shall bc in town on Tuesday ncxt, when I shall 
taVe the ncccssar^’ steps rcgarding your appomtment, and if not 
inconvcnicnt to you I should wish to scc >ou at the Admiralty on 
Wednesdaj' mommg aboat twdtc o’dock- 
I rcmain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your verj* faithful servant, 

(SlCTt.'i) G. COCKBURX. 

Dr. Wardev, M.D. 

HM, Hos. Slup ArgoMut. 

Hero is a letter from Wardcn that has some bearing 
tjpon the subjcct in hånd. TJte first page of the manu- 
s^pt is lost:— 

.... s:ck from the motion of the ship. The inr.umcrab’e mtcTrttirg 
areedot« whidi wc ha\e so well aaihcnlicated hert \nll help to 
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enliven many an afternoon at Appley. 1 mean to talk a %reat deal 
when I return, therefore don’t be surprised at the assurance I may 
be possessed of. It was your wisb that Bony would teach me to 
talk, you said it had that effect on Captain Ussher. We have had 
all the campaigns talked over, the Russian invasion, the Peninsular 
War, and what is more his intended invasion of England in 1805. 
He speaks freely regarding the battie of Waterloo, and heroically 
pronounces that he ought to have died on the memorable day he 
entered Moscow. Since then he confesses his sun has been on the 
decline. I was anxious to know his sentiments respecting Mr. Whit- 
bread, and I asked Bertrand if Napoleon was acquainted with that 
character. Yes, an ehlightened and independent Englishman, the 
opposer of ministers. How unfortunate (he continued) was it for 
Napoleon that his destiny should at the moment he threw himself 
on the mercy of England be deprived of a man who might and would 
have advocated his cause in the House of Commons. 

I set Bertrand to rights by telling him we had no House sitting 
at the time, and ministers took care to dispose of Bony before they 
could have assembled. I am half inclined -to think Napoleon’s mad 
ambition would have subsided had he become a Citizen of England. 
Bonaparte confesses he knew very little of the English character, 
and his friends while he was in power took care to keep him ignorant 
of it. The ofi&cers of this ship pay him no more respect than a private 
gentleman. His own staff approach him still as a monarch, and he 
stands as dignifyably stijf as if he still inhabited St. Cloud. He sur¬ 
prises me on permitting his fellow exiles to stand so long uncovered 
before him; you would think from that there was a latent spark 
remaining. He speaks with respect df Captain Ussher, so does Bertrand, 
and according to the Captain’s request I have this day written a 
short letter to tell him the little I know. We are sad infidels on board 
the Northumberland. We begin to discover or to imagine Bonaparte 
less elever than the world gives him credit for. Would you not question 
his courage when you know not a hair of his head was touched, or 
an individual of his staif was killed or wotmded at Waterloo ? Bony 
has been ever famed for fighting his batties on auspicious days. 
He is certainly superstitious to a degree—on the i5th, his birthday, 
as is his custom, he played cards and endeavoured by every means 
in his power to lose his napoleons, but the rtm was imiformly in his 
favour, and at the close of the game he was 80 napoleons in pocket. 

Madame Bertrand tells me Marie Louise was very fond of Napoleon, 
and as a proof asserts she was extremely jealous of the Emperor 
and I am told not without cause. I cannot say Bony is handsome 
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alUiough I think him a goodlooking man, perhaps m appcarance 
fortj'two Wc ha\c been cgrcgiously m error regardmg his sne 
There IS a ta%lor vho keeps a shop oppositc or ncarlj so ol the Bcaqlc 
Inn, Napolcon is mueh the sitc of that man I neccl nol go farther 
than our fnend Captain Shepherd to give >ou Bertrand a proprta 
persona Madame is taller and thinncr than any of my acquamlancc, 
and Madame Montholon is ctcmally sick. Their t\vo maids are 
fnghtful Deuee take mc if I asould reside in the island of St. Helena 
walh this gang if they ^^ould make me bishop of St Asaph Tlic> 
haa c got a \oluntccr, and I hcartily rcjoicc at it Hc is not looked 
upon hero so faaourably as hc dcscracs, for hc has refused c\xry 
cmolument from Bonapartc, dcsinng a salary from his owai go\*cm- 
raent As I suspcctcd 1 cannot call to rccollcction the likencss 
on Captain Usshcr's box—when I return I shall bc able to form a 
perfeet judgment Young Las Cases skctched tlic exact dress hc 
worc when hc camc on board The face is too old and fixed Yet 
Bony has the most inflcxiblc face I c\cr bchcld—Hc has no gnmacc 
m talking—The sound of his \oicc is not musical Hc uses his nght 
forcarm when in camest convcrsation, an action of ilic hånd m the 
clucidation of his subjcct 

Hc IS håndled ^CTy unceremomously hero The subject of Captain 
Wnght has licen on the carpet, (also) the Duke of Enghicn, and I think 
it wns sounding him pretty deeply whtn hc entered on an cxplanalion 
of his intcndcd in\'asion of England You ha\c no idea how deter- 
mincd Bonapartc M'as, hc said he might ha% c failcd, in faet he thought 
it probablc hc might nc\cr return, >ct with 2 CX),ooo cRccUvc men, 
himsclf as their head, hc proposed passing through Chatham to the 
citj II wns observed " jour transports ould ha\c beensunk b> 
tens " “ Yes, jes," he wphed, "mtha shipc! thiS desenptjon, but 
I calculated on Icadmg c\crj Engltsh man of var from the Channel ’ 

Yillcneu\c wlh the flecls of Erance and Spam was dirccted to 
draw Lord Nelson out to Martimquc The Erench were ihcn to clude 
him and dash back into the English Channel—<ind j^ou kno i thirtj • 
six ships of the Imc (are) no tnfling arraament God Ijiow-s wliat 
might ha\c been the result However, Sir R Caldcr, as yonr father 
Mill remember, mel them rtluromg, and Villcncus*c, af ter lliat action, 
rctircd to Cadir, posim-clj contrarj lo Napolcon's perempton, con* 
nand Napolcon, when relaling tli,s sa.d m a Pe', “ VShj, he might 
as wtll have gonc to India." This man aficrvrards fought ihe 
battie of Trafalgar, and returoed lo Erance cilher to cut lus owm 
ihroat orhavT ihcdced done for him, Napolcon does rot tellparticulars 
The arrnamcni on the coast Lroke up immediatelj after and weat 
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into Gcrmany. Had this come from any other living being I shoidd 
have questioned the tmth. 

The wind is now light and favourable, but the heat is oppressive; 
I fcel miserable in my dreadful den below. 

We are all in excellent spirits at the prospect of an early return 
to England. My myrties wthered before my eyes lost sight of the 
island changcable, inconstant, feeble things, I threw them over- 
lx)ard. The everlastings, oh, they are safe, and should I go to Madras 
I shall caiT}' them tlicre. They must be my companions while I 
continue in the torrid zone, for tliere there is a woeful lack of floweis. 

I am sure I have wearied you out of all patience, I am just going 
to dress to dine udtli Bony. 

Pray offer my respeetful compliments to Captain Hall, and my 
love to ever}^ person else—don’t forget Ann, Jenny and Kate—^such 
impudcnce. George must by this time have got ori his legs, don’t 
let him forget mc. I think Ben and Will would be un\vilhng to do so. 
If I don’t gct too mueh champagne to-day I may write a few lines 
to Mistress Sheppard—I never can be ungrateful. 

A vessel must soon leave England \vith a govemor, perhaps Sir 
H. Lowe, tlien there \vill be an opportunity of writing and a rifty- 
gun ship uåll soon follow purposely to relieve the Northumberland. 

May you yourself be as happy as I wish. you is the eamest^ 

prayer of Madame, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Warden. 

II o’clock.—I cannot avoid opening my letter to say how very 
marked Napoleon was in his attention to me this aftemoon. I know 
not the reason farther than perhaps some civil things said by Sir 
George Cockbum.—^Napoleon shall not fascinate me. 

Then there is this final letter, unhappHy the only 
other letter in the Warden Papers. It is written to 
Miss Hutt at Appley, Ryde, I.W. This letter has 
points in comrnon with one in the book, but I should 
imagine that the repetition is due to that letter having 
been written to another member of the family: 

Norihumierland. 

St. Helena, 

March 17, 1816. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of my dear Mss Hutt’s 
letter of the i3th of November, which reached me on Sunday last 
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by thc Julia ; thcrc appcarcd to mc a stud>'’d coldnc&s in the languigc. 
Tbc cficct of vhich on my spirils, \vas such as to rcquirc no grcat 
show of disccmmcnt in judging. 

The intcrcoursc wth thc Frcnch personages in this i^^land has 
of latc become extremely difficult, however my professional duly 
gave mc rcady access, and I beheve I am thc only ofiiccr \sho has 
been honoured ^^^lh an invitation from Kapolcon for thc last month. 
I dmed by his particular dcsirc \vxlh him on Saturday last. I was 
rcccived by General Montholon in full dress, nshered into the prcscncc 
in State. God help mc, I took matters vcr>’ casy, and march’d up to 
Xapolcon \nthout ceremony pnor to dmner being announced. Mon¬ 
tholon Nshispcred mc to take my seat between thc Emperor and thc 
Grand Jlarechalc. Will you beheve it, ves it is true, ihat I have 
ten times been more embarrassed in sitting dowm to a dmner at Applcy 
than in thc prcscncc of these august personages. Wc uere served 
first ofl gold, sccond silver, and last came his superb and costly set 
of porcelam. I scarccly think I cat a mouthful so complelcly and 
perhaps unkindly did Isapolcon tcase mc wilh questions, Hc \\a5 
in excellent spints. The subjcct Ph^*sic--and 1 endeavoured to 
stand my ground manfully. Hc has an aversion to medierne, and 
hc asserted mcrcurj* in place of being salutary \sas a poison. From 
this he got to rcason on ^\hcn life commeneed, and at ^\hat penod 
it Icrminated. The ccrtain signs of dcath. When thc soul look its 
deparlurc, and u helher cocval wth hfc it bccamc unitcd, altaclicd 
or cncorporalcd wnth our frame. My answer jou shall hear when 
wc mcet. Wc play’d whist dunng thc c\cmng, and separated al 
II, bj' JCapoleon taking a Icave. 

The Cossack bully, General Gourgaud, has had a Inirbrcadlh 
escape from d>'scnteiy. My dcar Miss Hutt, had >ou only watnessed 
tlus bra%o on a bed of sickncss. His countcnancc slrongly pour* 
trayed the w-orking of lus soul. On Monday hc pcrfeclly rcsigncd 
liimsclf to dcspair. At midnight an unfortunatc black bcetlc got 
inside thc bed curtains. Hc woke wnth a funous jcll, as Uic dinl 
had come to hasten lus dcparturc. The most soolhmg language 
could scarce restere him to rcason, unlill thc unhappy black dml 
was scired and sahered. This man was jesterday con\ alcsccnt. Hc 
objected walli his master to ircrcurj* whicb bj' samous slratagems 
we contnved to admimstcr—notwathstanding an accusalion of in- 
tcnding to poison him. His gralitude is just as fawmirg as his fears 
made him ungo\ emably insoJcnt. Caloirel r.ow stards in as favour- 
alle a hpht as the ycedirgss-stcmdidonourpassagcout. Ihadccca- 
tion to go up to Lor.gvrood åbent fouro’dcel: en thc dav the December 
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Finally there is, to round oK the correspondence, 
a letter from Count Bertrand to Dr. Warden:— 

To Mr. Wardbs, Surgcon, Royal THzvy, Gosport, Portsmouth, 

LOS'DRES, 

ir& Octobre, iSsl. 

Jc mc vcux point quittcr Londrcs, mon cher Warden, sans vous- 
cnvoycr un petit bonjour. 

La Icltre quc m'ccrivait M. Duthon ct i laqudlo etait point un. 
billet dc vous m*a été apportd å 9 heures du soir. j’etais desbabillé,. 
ma femme souflrantc. Jc priais le porteur dc la lettre dc repasser 
Ic Jendemain matin; mais il mc fit dirc qu*il partait å 8 heures du 
matin, Jc regreUe dc n'avoir pas Ic voir, si c'etiut M. Duthon. 

J’dspl^rc quc vous vous porter bien, aussl quc votre femme et 
votre jxititc famille. Jc veurrai loujours de vos nouvellcs avec 
plaisir ct jc ddsirc beaueoup que vos affaires s’arrangcnt d votre 
satisfaction. 

Ma femme s'cst mal trouv^e,du climat dc X’Angleterre, peutetrfr 
celui de france lui fera du bien. Jc vous prie dc mc rappcler un. 
souvenir du Capt. Ross ct de M. Glover, ct d’agréer Tassurance dfr 
mon sentiment a^cctueu-x. Ch. Bertrand. 

Las Cases rccords in his diary under date May 13, 
1816, that:— 

Dr. Warden and two other medical gentlemen^ came to hold a. 
consultation on my son, Nvbosc indisposition alarmed me. 

Tlie Emperor, at my rcqucsl, conscated to receive Dr. Warden 
Qur old acquaintancc of the ^forihuinbcrUnd. He conversed for up- 
\s-ards of Iwo hours, familiarly takmg a review of these acts of his 
govenunent which had draun opon him the greatest share of eamity, 
folsehood, and calumny. As the Dwdor afterrvards observed to¬ 
me, noUiing could bc more correct, dear, curious and satisfactory,. 
tlon these details. 

And on the igth of May Las Cases informs us that 
hc conversed ** for several hours with Doctor Warden, 
whom I fumished with some e.\*pIanations on historica/ 
fac^ relaUng to the Umperor, about which I supposed 
he intended to wiite.” Here Las Cases has a footnote, 
m which he says 

i u-as »ny to Ønd on penisiag the Doctor's worb. that he Mi 
t c uJy nc-ltxted ihe obsmutions and corrections ^^ith which I 
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him ; and has strangdy misrepresented the pardciilars which I com- 
'municated to him. 

Napoleon’s yiews of the book are thus expressed 

by Dr. O’Meara in Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice from 
St. Helena.” 

The Toftoise store-ship, Captain Cook, arrived direct from 
England, which she had left on the i8th of December, 1816. Went 
"to town, and leamed that Warden had published a book about 
-ISfapoleon which had excited considerable interest, and was supposed 
■to have produced a favourable impression towards him. Received 
'some newspapers containing extracts from the work. 

On my return to Longwood I found Napoleon in quite different 
“spirits from yesterday. He was rechning on his sofa, in a very pensive 
•attitude, his head resting upon one of his hånds, and apparently melan- 
'Choly. His morning gown was on, a madras round his head, and his 
beard unshaved. In rather a desponding manner, he asked me: 

What news ? ” and if the ship had arrived from England ? I 
replied that she had arrived direct from that country. After having 
related something of what I heard, and conceived to be most inter- 
•esting, I mentioned that -a book had been published respecting him, 
by Warden, which had excited great interest. At the name of Warden 
he raised his head and said : “ What, Warden of the Northumherland ? ” 

1 replied in the af&rmative. “ What is the nature of the work ? 
Ts it for or against me ? Is it well written ? What is the subject ? " 

I replied that it was a description of what had passed on board of 
-the Northumherland and here, that it was in his favour, and contained 
many curious statements, and also refutations of some accusations 
"that had been made against him, an explanation about the ahair 
-of the Duke d’Enghien, and that it was well wntten, etc. “ Have 
you seen it ? ” I repKed “ NO.” “ Then how do you know that 
it is in my favour, or that it is well written ? ” I replied that I had 
.'Seen some extracts from it in the newspapers, which I gave to him. 
He sat down to read the papers, asked the explanation of a few passages, 
•said they were true, inquired what Warden had said of the affair 
.of the Duke d’Enghien ? I repHed that he asserted that TaUeyrand 
Ead detained a letter from the Duke for a considerable time after^his 
-execution, and that he had attributed his death to Talle3n:and. Di 
questo non c’e dubbio ” (of this there is no doubt), replied Napoleon. 

Napoleon then asked how the work had been received in England ? 

I replied, I had heard that it had succeeded very weU.” He asked 
Whether the ministers were pleased with it. I answered t at 
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thcy had not as >ct shou*n any displcasurc, as Wardcn had bccn. 
rcccntly appointcd to a ship.” ** I supposc,” said Kapolcon, “ that hc- 
lus arrangcd it so as to plcasc thc numstcrs ? " I rcphcd that from 
what I had bccn ablc to lcam» he had cndca\ourcd to State thc trutb^ 

6lh .—Some French newspapers sent up lo Napolcon by tlic admiral 
through thc govemor. Napolcon very anxious to hear some further 
intelligence of ilaric Louise. Tlic circumstancc, he observ cd > cstcrdajv 
appeared to luve exated some apprchcnsions for her safety m lus- 
mmd, wluch was not mueh reheved when he pcrccivcd that only brokea 
numbers of thc newspapers had been sent up by thc govemor. Oa 
Corning aftervsards to an arliclc m the Frcncli papers, which stated ihat 
thc projcct for supplymg Pans wilh water by an English company 
had been abandoned, hc callcd out to mc; “Have I not told >oa 
so, and that thc pcoplc w ould not suffer for it ? “ Informcd him tlut 
thc govemor had sent up Mr. Wardcn’s book to mc uath mstmctions 
to dehver it to him. Hc looked at thc fac-simile of lus own hånd- 
wnting and laughed hcartily. 

xof/i.—Napolcon m good spmts. Had some convcrsatioo relative- 
to Wardcn's book. I asked him about that part uhicb treats of thc 
gotcmor's physiognomy; and Wardcn's reply, tbat he bked Lady 
Lovsc’s better. Hc laughed and rcphcd, “as well as 1 rcccllcct, it 
IS true. But I said mueh \\on>c than what Wardcn has stated thtre, 
which 1 beheve is to bc found m Las Cases’ Journal, where thc govemor 
must luve scen ray remarks “ 

1 then asked his opmion of Wardcn’s book Hc rephed, “ thc 
foundation of it is true, but hc has badly understood vvhat was said 
to him, as in thc vvork there arc many mistakcs whicli must luve 
ansen from bad cxplanation; Wardcn does not understand French- 
Hc has acted vvTong m making mc speak m thc manner hc has done. 
For, instcad of luving stated that it had been convc>cd through 
an mtcrprcler, hc puts down almost c\cr>thing, as if I had been 
speakmg to him all thc tune, and as if he could have understood mc; 
conscquently bc bas put into roy mouth cxprcisioos imvsonhy of mc, 
and not in my sl>Ic. Any p>crson who knows me, wiU rcadily s<-c 
ilut it IS not my st> le. In faet, most of w hat he has rcceiv cd Uuough 
mtcriirctatioa, and that composes a Ur^,c portion of thc w-ork, is more 
ur Icss incorrcct. He lus said that Slasscaa had stermed thc villagc 
of Eshng thirtccn timo, which. ti thc vvork is traaslalcd into French, 
wiil make cvciy French edietr acquaiatcd with thc battic laugh, 
as Massena v%-as not al that pan.cUar spol d.uu.g thc whole cf thc 
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action. What he says about the priseners that had been made at 

Jalfa IS also incorrect, as they were marched on twelve leagues in 

■the direction of Bagdad and not to Nazareth. They were Maugrabins 

from near Algiers, and not natives of the country that he mentions • 

he IS incorrect in_ stating that I proposed to give the sick opium ,• 

I did not propose it. It was first made by one of the medical officers! 

Ile is wrong in the explanation which he has given of the reason why 

I wished Wright to live. My principal reason was, to be able to prove, 

as I told you before, by Wright’s evidence, that .... had 

caused assassins, lured by the Count d' . . . . to be landed 

in France, to raurder me. Tiiis I thought I should have effeeted 

by Wright's own evidence at a trial in presence of the ambassaders 

of the powers in friendship with me."' 

$ 

20th .—Saw Napoleon in his bed-room in his moming gown. He 
spoke at length about sorae statements in Warden's book. “ At one 
time I had appointed Talleyrand," said he, “ to proceed on a mission 
to Warsaw, in order to arrange and organise the best method of accom- 
plishing the separation of Poland from Russia. He had several con- 
ferenccs with me respecting this mission, which was a great surprise 
to the ministers, as Talleyrand had no official character at the time. 
flaving married one of liis relations to the Duchess of Courland, 
Talleyrand was very anxious to receive the appointment, that he 
might revive the claims of the Duchess's family. However, some 
money transactions of his were discovered at Vienna, which con- 
vinced me that he was carrying on his old game of corruption, and 
determined me not to employ him on the intended mission. I had 
designed at one time to have made him a Cardinal, with which he 
refused to comply. Madame Grant threw herself twice upon her 
knees before me, in order to obtain permission to marry him, which 
I refused; but through the entreaties of Josephine, she succeeded 
on the second appHcation. I afterwards forbade her the court, when 
I discovered the Genoa affair, of which I told you before. Latterly, 
continued he, ” Talleyrand sunk into contempt. 

“ The doctor has given a very imperfeet account of the part taken 
by Captain Wright in the conspiracy against me. On different nights 
•of August, September, and December, 1803, and January, 1804, 
Wright landed Georges, Pichegru, Riviére, Coster, St. Victor, La Haye, 

St. Hilaire, and others, at BeviUe. The four last named had been 
.accomphees in the former attempt to assassinate me by means of 
the infemal machine, and most of the rest were weU known to be 
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chicfs of the Chouans. Thcy rcnujncd dunng thc day m a bttlc 
farmhousc ncar to whcrc tbt.y had landed, thc propnetor of uhich 
had been bnbed to assist them. Tlicy travcUcd only by night, pre- 
tending to bc smuggiers, conccaling themselves m thc day tjme m 
lodgings Nvhich had been prcviously procured for them. Thcy bad 
plenty of raoncy, and rcmaincd at Pans for some time wiUiout bcing 
disco\crcd, olthough thc pohcc had some intimaCion that a plot \vas 
going on, through Mcliic de la Touche, who although paid as a spy 
by jour ministers, disclosed cvcrything to the Frcndi police. Hc 
had scvcral confcrcnccs wtli Drake, >our cliargé d'ailaires at ifunidi, 
from whom he rcccncd large sums of moncy. Some of thc bngands 
who had been landed w erc arrested and intcrrogatcd. By tlicir answ ers 
it appeared that a man named Musscy, who hved at OfTcnbourg, 
along with thc Duke d'Enghicn, was very aciivc in corrcsponding 
vnth and sending moncy to thosc who had been sccrctly landed on 
thc coasts, and most of whom could give no good rcason why thcy 
liad ventured to return to Pans at thc imminent hazard of thcir hves, 
as thcy had not been indudcd m the amncsly The list of thc pnsoncrs 
and thcir answers on c.\amination vvere submittcd to mc I was 
very anxious, and on looking over it onc mght, I remarked that one 
of thc number named Querd, was stated to bc a surgeon It immc- 
diatcly struck mc tliat this man was not actuated by cntbusiasm, 
or by a spint of party, but by thc hopc of gain Hc wiU, thcrcforci 
bc more hkdy to confess than any of tlic others, ond thc fear of dcath 
wiU probably inducc him to betray his accomphccs. I ordcred him 
to bc tned as a Chouan ; and according to thc laws, hc v\as condemned 
to dcath. It vvas not a mock tnal, as Warden thought on thc 
contrary, whilc Icading to cxccution, hc demanded to bc heard, and 
promistd to make important disdosurcs. Information of this was 
brought to rae by Launston, and QuereJ w-as conducted back to pnson, 
where hc was intcrrogated by the grand judge Rtlal Hc confessed 
that hc had come from England, and had been landed m .-Vugustt 
1S03, from Wnght’s ship, along wilh Georges and scvcral others 
Tlui Georges was ihcn in Pans, planmng thc assassination of thc 
first consul. He also pointed out the houses where thc other con* 
sp.rators and himstlf had stopped on thcir vvay to Pans. Pohce 
o.uccrs were immediatcly sent to thc place he had des-gnated, and 
frum the result of thcir inquincs it appeared that hc lud told tl.e 
truih. and that sincc the ume hc had dcscnbcd, tuu other landings of 
j.aular gtnXry had bc«.n cifcctcd ty Wnght, with the last of whem 
there had been some persen of ccnscqucnce whosc rumc thcy ceUd 
1.01 d.scovcr, and thai thcy soen cxpectcd another car^^o. The Duke 
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of Rovigo, as I told you once before, was immediately sent to Beville 
with 3 . party of the police, in the hope of being able to seize them. 
An emigrant, named Bouvet de Lozier, who has since been employed 
at the Isle of France, was also arrested. After he had been confined 
for some weeks he became desperate, and hung himself in the prison 
one morning. The gaoler, who heard an uncommon noise in his 
room, went in and cut him down before life had departed. While 
he was recovering his senses he burst out into incoherent exclamations, 
that Moreau had brought Pichegru from London. That he was a 
traitor, and had persuaded them that all the army were for him,- and 
that he would prove the cause of their destniction. Those expressions 
excited an alarm. The police knew that a brother of Pichegru's who 
had been once a monk, lived in Paris. He was arrested and examined. 
He avowed that he had seen his brother a day or two before, and asked 
if it were a crime ? Moreau was immediately arrested, and large 
rewards were offered by the police for the apprehension of Georges 
and Pichegru. Pichegru was betrayed by one of his old friends, 
who came to the police and offered to dehver him into their hånds 
for a hundred thousand francs paid on the spot. Georges still con- 
tinued to elude the vigilance of the police. I proclaimed the city 
of Paris to be in a state of siege, and no person was aUowed to quit 
it unless by day, and through certain barriers, where were stationed 
people to whom the persons of the conspirators were familiar. About 
three weeks afterwards, Georges was betrayed and taken, after having 
shot one of the men who tried to arrest him. All his accomplices 
were subsequently taken. Pichegru did not deny having been em¬ 
ployed by the Bourbons, and behaved with great audacity. After¬ 
wards finding his case desperate, he strangled himself in the prison. 
The rest of the conspirators were publicly tried in the month of May, 
before the tribunal of the department of the Seine, and in the presence 
of all the foreign ambassaders in Paris. Georges, Polignac, Rivibre, 
Coster, and sixteen or seventeen others were found guilty of having 
conspired against the life of the chief magistrate of the French nation, 
and condemned to death. Georges, Coster, and seven or eight more 
were executed. Rivibre was pardoned, partly by the prayers of 
Murat. I pardoned some of the others also. Moreau was condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment, which was commuted into banishment 
to America. Jules de Polignac, confidant of the Count^ d Artois, 
and many others, were also condemned to imprisonment. 


2 Srd .—^Napoleon then asked several questions about the govemor. 
I said that Sir Hudson had desired me to say, a few days ago, that 
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hc had cvcry nm&Ii to accommodatc, and tlut bc thought tlut Las 
Cases. Warden, and Mrs Skdton. and some othcis, had been the mcans 
of producing mudi ill biood, and a ^cat dcal of misundcrstanding 
Ka^wlcon apUed*. “S’mganna (hc is dcccivcd) In the first placc, 
it nas the badness of his ph>siognomy (cm stu cattnu facaa), ncxt 
lus wanting to force mc to rcccivc the MSit of an ofTiccr tiiicc in the 
tuentydour hours, then the letter to Bertrand, his Mishmg that I 
should send you a^vay, and to g»\c mc a surgeon of lus owti choicc, 
the manner m \shich hc spoke to mc about the \ix>odcn housc, his 
letters fuU of softness, accompanying the train of vcxations iviuch 
folloucd, and his aluays Icanng somcthing doubtful uhich hc could 
afterwards intcrprct as best suitcd his vicu-s In faet, hc nanted, 
by showing tlut hc could raider tlungs disagrccablc, to compel us to 
l>cnd, and submissi\*cly demand pardon of him, go to Piantation 
Housc, and bc lus \cry humblc scrxanls” 

" It appears that Warden has been informed,” added Napolt-on, 
“ tlut 1 apphed some lines of Shakspere to Madame Montholon 
You wcU know that 1 could not then, nor con I nou, quote English 
\cn>e, nor ha\c I eser inttndcd to convey a rcflcction on Madame 
Montholon On the contrary', I think that she posse&scs more fiminess 
and coractero tban most of her sex ” 

In 1817 there appeared m London a little volume 
entitled — 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hopc m reply to Mr M ilhani 
Warden, mth cxtracls from the great ssork now compiUng for pub* 
hcalion under the inspcclion ol Napolcon London Pnnled for 
James RidgMay’, Pjccadilly 

Tilis book uas proinptly^ rcvntwtd, uith character- 
iblic ba\agcry, by" the Q^tartcrly uhich altnbuled 

U to Las Cases It is assigncd to O’Meara by lus bio- 
tjrapher lu the “ Dictionary of National Biographv,” 
and to Xa^xileon luniseU by Lord Roseberv m the 
'* Last Phase‘ ” Lord Ro>ebery" bases lus a^iuniplion of 
aulborsjup u|X)n the faet tliat the ” Letter:> from the 
Cajie ” Is “ cousidertd by' tlie oHicial editors of Najioleon’s 
eorresixuideiicc to be lus comiio^ition, and the\ pnni it 
.uno.it; his Works” I should imajpne that Las Casts 
uas the author, and lUat Najxileon reviscd llie uorL 
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The “ Letters from the Cape ” are addressed to “ Dear 
Lady C./’ this being Lady Clavering, a Frenchwoman who 
had married an English baronet. Should “Napoleon's 
Fellovv Travellers ” receive sufficient encouragement I 
hope to reprint the “ Letters from the Cape in another 
volume. 

Warden’s book appeared in i8i6 with the foUowing 
title page:— 

Letters written on board His Majesty’s ship the 
Northumberland and at St, Helena in which the Conduct 
AND CONVERSATIONS OF NaPOLEON BuONAPARTE, AND HIS SuiTE 
DURING THE VOYAGE, AND THE FIRST MONTHS OF HIS ReSIDENCE IN 

THAT Island, are faithfully Described and Related. By 
William Warden, Surgeon on Board the uVortrumberlar^v. Non 
ego, sed Democritus dixit. London : Published for the Author, By R. 
Ackermann, No. loi. Strand, and to be had of Ail Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. Printed by J. Diggens, St. Ann's Lane. i8i6. 

It was currently reported at the time that Warden em- 
ployed Dr. Combe to polish his letters to Miss Hutt. The 
manuscript of the diary that lies before me, of which one 
page is given in facsimile, gives the lie to that report, 
and, indeed, it thoroughly disposes of the contention 
of the Qitarterly Review that the letters were not genuine. 
That they are extremely interesting will scarcely be 

denied. 



INTRODUCTION 


Having sailed in my professional character on* board 
the ship which carried Napolcon Buonaparte to St. 
Helena, and having also remained scveral montlis on 
the Island,* the enquiries concerning him on my return 
to England werc so repeated, that I may be said to 
have been in a State of persccution from tlie curiosity 
which prevails rcspecting that extraordinary character. 
Circumstances, connected with my profession, gave me 
frequent opportunities of conversing with him; and 
with the principal persons of his suite, I may be said, 
particularly during the voyagc, to have lived in rather 
inlimate society. 

The subjects of various conversations w'ith him, and 
witli them, I committed to my Journal, from whose 
pages the following Letters w'crc formed, with such 
additions as might oceur to my rccoUection at the time 
they werc written. No idea, however, could be more 
reinote from my mind, than that they would extend 
beyond the circlc for whose gratification they were 
composed. But a wish for their publication seemed 
to meet mc wherever I went; the most minute dr- 
cumslance rcspecting the present point of Napoleon’s 
carcer, appeared to exdtc an extraordinary internt, 
and I have ^ielded, rather rductantly, to bccome an 
Author, from persuasions I scarce knew’ how to reaist; 
and to wiiich, I had some rcosons to suspcct, resistance 

•'n.e tca£i.c^ St. !{clrr.a ca Octc-lcr istii, iSi«. 

U:.^c4 oa (Xtober i/th. aaJ ut toJ a, »is ca Juac i&th, • ‘-sT. 
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might be in vain. \Vhether these Letters will answer 
tlie general expectations of those who have seen^ and 
of a still far greater number of those who have only 
heard of them, I do not consider myself as quahfied 
to judge. All I have to say in their favour is this :— 
That every faet related in them is true; and the pur¬ 
port of every conversation correct. It will not, I trust, 
be thought necessary for me to say more, and the 
justice I owe to myself will not allow me to say less. 

WILLIAM WARDEN. 
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PREFACE TO THE SIXTEENTH EDITION 

The sixtcenth edition of this volumc, which is demanded 
by the contmuing favour of the public, gives me an 
opportunity of replying to sevcnties which had been 
let loosc against it and its Author I was indced 
cautioncd against publishing, forewamed that persons 
of a ccrtain dcscnption and mterested, from vanous 
causcs, m supporting certain pohtical opimons, might 
considcr mc as an objcct of their displeasure, but I 
did not supposc that a man bred up m a hberal pro¬ 
fession, and pursuing it m the service of his country 
with unimpeachable character, and who gives his name 
to the work which hc offers to the world, I could not, 
I say, suppose for a moment that such a man would 
an3n\hcre be treated as the sordid propagator of lics 
and inventor of falschoods, but as such, it scems, 
I liavc been occasionaiiy misreprcsented To the 
language and the assertions of the prcccding pages I 
continuc to adlicre, and I confidently refer my readers 
to thcni That tlicrc may be some tnvial errors m the 
foUowing letters wiU not be derned, and on tlicm malig- 
nant cnticism and outrageous prcjudice may be glad 
to fasten, but I fear not to repeat the dcclaration 
“ that every faet rclatcd m the Letters from St Helena 
li true, and tlie puqxirt of cvcr>^ con\ersation correct '* 
Xcvtr ha\ing btforc publiihed a work of any kind, 
doublful and j>erple.\ed at the isiue of thii, eagcr for 
Linplojinunt (for at thii penod I Iiad been rcmo\td 
from the XoriJ, tn.bcrUrtd), for I woi ignorant of both 
law ind politics, and u\pccUng to be called on distant 
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duty, I was advised to procure the assistance of a literary 
gentleman to attend to the progress of this publication 
through the Press ; but I am indebted to him for nothing 
more than verbal alterations and corrected expressions; 
not a faet was added or altered by this pen; he faith- 
fuUy adhered to the mere clerical duties which he under- 
took to perform. I have, however, no common con- 
solation in the refiection that many persons of superior 
integrity, understanding, and critical sagacity have 
decided on the authenticity of this volume, in its various 
relations, from its own interior evidence. Such is the 
answer which I give to those who attack my veracity; 
nor shall I condescend to offer any other to the un- 
gentlemanly, illiberal, sophistical, and anonymous mis- 
representations of the Quarterly Review.^ 

* '* The fabricated letters of that poor bungler Warden,” is the Qtiarierly 
Review's comment in one issue (February, 1823), and in another number 
(October, r8i6) it declares that the book is *• founded in falsehood.” 
It urges such minute points as that the letters were written at sea, 
and that he could not therefore have been ” enjoined" by his corre- 
spondent to write, as there was no possibility of a reply. His comparative 
ignorance of French is pointed out. “ No man who understood French 
could have written the words la tdche journaliére as he has done.” The 
replies of the Quavtsvly to Warden as to the death of Captain Wright and 
the massacre of the garrison of Jaffa are now quite out of date. 



LETTERS FROM ST. HELENA 


LETTER I 


A/ Sca, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

It is, ccrtainly, not the first time that I have 
becn induced to cxclaim how strange and uncxpected 
arc the occurrenccs of Life; how frcquently is the calm 
of to*day succcedcd by the storm of to-morrow, and 
tlie ordinary course of Nature interruptcd by Phæno- 
mcna, which the Philosopher himself is puzzlcd to 
cxplain I But the world of politics illustratcs the 
Doctrine of Wonders as much as the operations of the 
Elements. Nothing, I presume, could have been less 
probablc to the view of Captain Maitland’s mind when 
he was ordcred on duty off Rochefort, than the voluntary 
surrender of the ex-Emperor of France and his suite, 
with bag and baggage, on board the Bcllcrophon* To 
have taken the ship on which he might have attempted 
to make his escape, was a natural expcctation as it 
would have becn a probablc event; but the manner 
in which such an extraordinary person submitted him- 
sclf to his custody, must have taken him, which could 
not have happened in any other part of his duty, by 
surprii.e. Indeed, to compare small things with great, 
I cannot reconcile to my conimon notions of probability 
the subjtxt of my present Epistle, and that the Letters 
which you would naturally expcct to rcceive from me, 

• n.t iliiUisJ (“ SufTceJer of Xapclc«.” ?4) tcli* us itat be 
ca July zutii, lo tbe DjIc Co Komj;o Uut Xjpcicca 
iii. *3 ia 
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instead of the common topics of a sea voyage, should 
contam an account of the conduct, and information 
respectmg the character of Napoleon Bonaparte from 

the personal opportunities which my situation so un- 
expectedly afforded me. 

Such has been the attention which this eminent 
person has attracted; so great the daily crowd of 
boats, and other vessels filled with curious spectators 
(some.of whom it is confidently said have come on 
purpose from remote parts of the country, and even 
from London), to snatch such a glimpse of him as could 
be caught at the distance they were obliged to keep 
from the Bellerophon^ on whose gangway he occasion- 
ally stood'*"; that I feel myself more than justified in 
supposing the most trifling particulars, respecting him 
and his suite, to be welcome to you and those of our 
common friends, to whom you may chuse to commu- 
nicate them; and of this you may be assured, that • 
I shall inform you of httle that occurred after Napoleon 
put his foot on the deck of our ship but what I myself 
saw and heard. My piecemeal narrative, for such it 
must be, will have the merit of authenticity, if it should 
be thought to have no other. I have written down 
everything respecting our distinguished passenger, as 
it has hitherto happened; and I shaU continue to do 


* So late as the year 1904 there were three persons living who claimed 
to have seen Napoleon on board the Belhrophon —-Joseph May, H. B. 
Adams, and Ann Dickerson. May, who died in April, 1904- thus related 
his experience : “I have a distinet recollection of the scene at the moment 
Napoleon presented himself at the gang^way and received the respeetful 
homage of thousands of men, women, and children, that stood up in their 
boats and gave expression to their feelings by a subdued roar, not approach- 
ing to a hurrah nor partaking in the least of reproach. I fancy I see him 
iiow—short in person, stiff, upright, rather stout. He graciously saluted 
the assembled crowd, stayed a few minutes, and then retired. 
was continued day after day as long as the ship remained in the Sound. 
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so as circumstances occur, in the way best suited to a 
Scanian, by adopting the form of a Journal. You must, 
therefore, expect nothing but a succession of dctaclied 
articlcs; a recital of domestic occurrences, if I may 
usc the expression, on board a ship, as they oceurred, 
wl)en the cx-Emperor offered himsclf to my observation. 
I shall begin with his short passage from tlie Bcllcrophon 
to the Northiimhcrland, 

On the 3rd of August, 1815, his Majesty^s ship North- 
umbcrland^ Captain Ross, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, who was selected by Government 
for this important duty, weighed anchor from Spit- 
head, and, after having contended \vith adverse uinds, 
came \vithin sight of the Berry-hcad, a head-land form- 
ing the extremity of Torbay, at an early hour of the 
day. She was there joined by the Tonnantf Captain 
Brenton, bearing the flag of Lord Keith, Admiral of 
the Channcl Fleet, accompanied by tJie Bellcropliont 
Captain Maitland, tlic latter ship having on board 
Napolcon Bonaparte. i\s soon as signals were cx- 
changed uith the approaching ship, a salute was fired 
from the Northnmbcrland, and answered by the Tonnant. 
Lord Keith, having had an interview with Sir George 
Cockburn, anchored under Berry-head, to avoid, as 
it was supposed, the eagcr curiosity of the very numerous 
visilors in all descriptions of vcsscls, who constantly sur- 
rounded the BeUerophon. The remainder of the evening 
passed wihout any occurrcnce that is worthy of noticc. 

On the folIoNNing moming, the Count de Las Cases, 
Cliajubcrlain lo the cx-Emperor, came oii board to 
amingc t!ic requisitc accommodalions for his fallen 
Maller. Tlie baggagc followcd—nor sliall I attempt 
lo describe iho universal and anxious curiosity which 
was disphyed on board to sce tlic cifccLs of the extra- 
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ordinary personage to whom they belonged; the sole 
remaining possessions of a man who had so lately com- 
rnanded the art, industry, and produce of so many 
kingdoms : But it was not calculated to gratify the 
expectation that awaited its arrival. One mahogany 
case, indeedj was distinguished by the Imperial Arms, 
but the rest exhibited no better figure and appearance 
than the properties of an itinerant theatre. 

The Count de Las Cases does not exceed five feet 
and an inch in height, and appears to be fifty years 
of age, of a meagre form, and with a wrinkled forehead. 
His dress was a French naval uniform. His stay on 
board the Northumherland did not exceed an hour; 
but while he was employed in the hasty discharge of 
his Office, his diminutive appearance did not fail to 
invite observations from the inquisitive beholders. Some 
of them I could fancy, expected Herculean figures to 
be employed in the service of a man who had lately 
bestrode so large a portion of Europe. If there were 
any under such impressions, and we never can answer 
for the impression of the moment, they had certainly 
forgotten, if they had ever been informed, that Alexander 
the Great, the mighty Lord of vanquished nations, is 
represented in history as a man of smaU stature—and, 
indeed, they were shortly to be convinced that Bona- 
parte himself would not gratify any expectations of an 

athletic figure. 

From eleven to twelve we were prepared to receive 
Napoleon on board—and. Lord Keith, as it may be 
presumed, from a noble delicacy to his situation and 
feelings, dechned receiving the usual comphments at- 
tendant on his rank, that they might, according to their 
settled form, devolve on the ex-Emperor, whose sounding 
titles had passed away with the power that bestowed 
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thcni, The rank of General is considcrcd as adcquate 
to all his claims on a Government who never acknow- 
ledgcd him under any other. A Captain’s guard of 
marines was arrangcd on the poop to wait liis arrival, 
with orders to present arms, and the drum to beat the 
roll tliricc: the usual salute to a general oiRcer in the 
British service. 

The bargc of the Tonnant reached the Norihumbcr- 
land in a few minutes after it left the Bcllcrophon* 
Our quartcr*dcck was covered with officers, and there 
werc also some individuals of rank, who had come 
round from motives of curiosity, to view the passing 
scene. Besides the objcct of general attraction and 
attention, the barge contained Lord Keith and Sir 
George Cockburn, Marshal Bertrand, who had shared 
in all his Imperial Mastcr’s fortunes, and the Generals 
Montholon and Gourgaud, who had been, and still 
continued to retain the titlcs of, his aides-dc-camp. 
As the boat approached, the figure of Napoleon was 
rcadily distinguished, from his apparent resemblancc 
to the various prints of him which are displayed m 
the Nsindows of the shops. The marines oceupied the 
front of the poop, and the officers kept the quarter- 
dcck. An universal silence prcvailcd when the barge 
reached the side, and there was a grave but anxious 
aspcct in alF the spectators which, in the opinion of 
otliers as well as in my own, w'as no small addition 
to the solcmnity of tlic ccrcmonial. Count Bertrand 
asccndcd first, and having bowed, retired a few steps 
to give place to him whom he still considcrcd as his 

• I hi%e bcca given to endentned thit Boaapixtc's cosduct oa 
UwJ tiic DiiiiT^ph^n Lul been iucli as raihcr to coacilutc tLc good 
hjiaoar ol all oa baud. to tLat L» dc^rtuxe was aot aitcadcd wilh acy 
of tiÆ iLgMcsi niailc of duajipiobauoa cr d.uc-spcct; but wxili 
\i-il load cl aul«l ulc-atc wLcL accoaijua^s iLa lalal do« c£ a pjbLc 
«va.3iica,— Jry 
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Master, and in whose presence he appeared to feel ail 
his most respectful homage was still due. The whole 
ship^s company seemed at this moment to be in breath- 
less expectation. Lord Keith was the last who quitted 
the barge, and I cannot give you a more compleat idea 
of the wrapped attention of all on board to the figure 
of Napoleon, than that his Lordship, high as he is in 
naval character, Admiral also of the Channel Fleet, to 
which we belonged, and array ed in the fuH uniform 
of his rank, emblazoned with the decorations of his 
order, did not seem to be noticed, nor scarcely even 
to be seen, among the group which was subject to him. 

With a slow step Bonaparte mounted the gangway, 
and, on feehng himself hrm on the quarter-deck, he 
raised his hat, when the guard presented arms and 
the drum rolied. The officers of the Northumberland, 
who were uncovered, stood considerably in advance. 
Those he approached, and saluted with an air of the 
most affable politeness. He then addressed himself 
to Sir George Cockbum, and hastily asked for the 
Capitaine de Vaisseau, who was immediately introduced; 
but finding that he did not speak French, he successively 
spoke to several others, till an officer of artillery replied 
to him in that language. Lord Lowther, and the 
Honourable Mr. Lyttelton were then introduced to 
him ; and in a few minutes he intimated a desire, though 
more by gesture than by words, to enter the cabin, 
where he continued for about an hour. 

His dress was that of a General of French Infantry, 
when it formed a part of his Army. The coat was green 
faced with white; the rest was white, with white silk 
stockings, and a handsome shoe with gold oval buckles. 
He was decorated with a red ribbon and a star, with 
three medals suspended from a button-hoie. One of 
them represented the iron crown, and the others different 
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gradations of the Legion o£ Honour. His face was 
palc, and hib beard of an unshaven appearance In- 
deed, his general aspect justificd the conjecture that 
he liad not passed the prcccding night in sound repose 
His forchead is thinly covered with dark hair, as well 
as the top of lus head, uhich is large, and has a singular 
flatness what hair he has behmd is bushy, and I could 
not disccrn the slightcst mi\ture of whitc in it His 
c>cs which are grcy, are in contmual motion, and hurry 
rapidly to the vanous objccts around him His teeth 
are rcgular and good , his neck is short, but his shoulders 
of the finest proportion The rest of lus figure, though 
a httle blendcd \vith the Dutch fulness, is of a very 
handsome form 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I am very minutc 
m my dcscnption of this distinguished person, but I 
fanciui >ou would e\pect it of me, and that >our uell- 
knoun prcdonunant cunosity on the subjcct uould 
be gratificd by it Besides, I may be naturally induced, 
from my studies, my profession, and my habits, to 
cxaniine the human figure uith an anatomical c>e, 
and, on particular occasions and \Mth particular objects, 

I have somtUmes ventured, for I may safely acknow- 
Icdge it to >ou, to indulgc a revene as to the conforma- 
tion of the human frame, and dcducc notions, erroncoub 
ciiough perhaps, from a comparative view of corporal 
formand structurc, v\ith mtcUectual capacity and Icad^ 
mg dispositioiib Indced, I am rcady to acknowltdge 
that I ictually prcbumcd to phy Lavater a httleuith the 
lale Emperor of Trance and Kmg of Italy, but I sliall 
not irouble >ou,at present, vvith tlie result of my vagancb. 

On rtluming upoii deck, he engaged m convcrsation 
VMili Lord Louthtr, Mr LjtiUton, and Sir George 
Bmjliam, for an hour before duu u*. It is understood 
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that he complained of _the severity with which be was 
reated, la bemg consigned to pass his days on the 
Rock of St. Helena^ buffeted by the winds, and amidst 
the Waste of waters ; and that he could not comprehend 
the pohcy or the apprehensions of England in refusing 
iiini an asylum^ now that his political careør was tør- 
ininated. He continued to repøat a, succession of 
questions to the same effect, with some degree of impetu- 
osity ; but it would be taking a liberty with Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, who principally maintained the discourse with him, 
to repeat that gentleman’s replies from the information 
of others. I shall only observe that they were accom- 
panied with that courteous address which might be 
expected of him. 

In a conversation which I had with Count Bertrand 
on the following day^ he complained in very forcible 
terms of the needless cruelty of their aUotment. That 
the Emperor—for that title he continued to receive 
from his attendants—had thrown himself on the mercy 
of England, from a fuU and consoling confidence that 
he should there lind a place of refuge. He asked, 
what worse fate could have befallen him, had he been 
taken a prisoner on board an American ship, in which 
he might have endeavoured to make his escape. He 
reasoned, for some time, on the probabihty of success 
in such an attempt; and they might now, he added, 
have cause to repent that he had not risqued it. He 
then proceeded :— 

‘‘Could not my Royal Master, think you, have 
placed himself at the head of the army of the Loire ? 
and can you persuade yourself that it would not have 
been proud to range itself under his command ? And 
is it not possible—^uay, more than probable, that he 
would have been joined by numerous adherents from 
the North, the South, and the East ? Nor can it be 
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dcnicd that hc might have placcd liimself in such a 
Ix>sition as to have made far better terms for himself 
than have now bccn imposcd upon him. It was to 
save thc further effnsion of biood that he threw himself 
into your arms; that he trusted to the honour of a 
lution famed for its generosity and love of justice; 
nor would it have bccn a disgrace to England to have 
acknowlcdgcd Napolcon Bonaparte as a Citizen. He 
demanded to be enrollcd among thc humblest of them, 
and wisiied for Httle more than tlic Heavens as a cover- 
ing, and the soil of England, on wliich hc might tread 
in safety. Was this too mueh for sucli a man to ask ? 
Suroly not; nor could such a man imagine, in any 
moment of depression, if it were possible for such a 
spirit as his to be so depressed, that the boon would 
be refused him. It might rather have been a subject 
of pride to England, that the conqueror of almost all 
Europc but herself, sought, in his adverse fortunc, 
lo pass thc remainder of a lifc, which forms so splendid 
an cpoch in thc history of our age, in any retired spot 
of her domains, wliich she might have allotted him,'^ 

He acknowlcdgcd that Napoleon had consultcd liim 
as to the probable magnanimity of the EngUsh Govern¬ 
ment, on thc mcasure then in contcmplation; " but in 
tilis instance,” he said, ** I refused the opinion which 
he rcquested of mc. It was not from any pre-conccived 
opinion to‘thc prejudicc of the English nation—no, far 
from it—tliat I hesitated for once to obey him. But 
I could not allow' m^-self to become Iiis counscUor in 
such a criiical moment, and on a matter of so mueh 
imix)rtance to the comfort of his fulure life and the 
honour of liis name. I w-as not afraid of any personal 
injurj* being offered to Iiim; of tlut I cnlcrtained not 
tlie sludow of an apprehensioa; but I tlxought it no: 
imjx^iiiblc tlui his Uberty might be endangcred, as 
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indeed it was, by the resolution of that hour. I was 
bO agitated by my hopes and my fears in alternate 
buccession, that I could only beg of him to accept my 
loyal and faithful assurance that I would wait upon 
his fortunes whatever they might be; but it was for 
him alone to shape the way to them. Nor can I ex- 
press, he added, “ how much I rejoice at my perse- 
vering resolution; for had any opinion of mine been 
accessory, in the slightest degree, to the situation in 
which I now behold my Emperor, I should never again 
enjoy a peaceful moment/’ The terms in which he 
expressed his thoughts and the tones which animated 
them, proved the State of his feelings. There was a 
kind of soldier-like resolution in his manner; but I 
could perceive that sorrow was in his heart; and firm 
as I am in my loyalty, as an Englishman, and.proud 
as I am, and as every man born in our glorious Island 
ought to be, of that distinguished name; and though 
his enthusiasm betrayed him into sentiments and 
opinions in which I could not, by any means, acquiesce, 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge my disposition to 
admire the emotions of this faithful Frenchman.* 

Madame Bertrand’s complaints were different in 
their character as weU as language from those of the 
Count her husband; her air and manner were some- 
times even accompanied with a gieam of distraction. 

What can you think,” she once said to me, “ of my 
situation ? Does it not appear to you to be most 
lamentable ? And where are expressions to be found 

* Napoleon had really no alternative to complete surrender, unless 
we assume the truth of the doubtful story that his brother Joseph offered 
to personate him, in which case he might have escaped to America. This 
is made quite clear by Las Cases in his conversation with Warden (page 
i8i), and from of&cial sources, English and French. This does not affect 
the faet that the British Government ought to have treated their prisener 

more magnanimously. 
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that can suit thc dcscnption ot it to the poignancy 
o£ iny fcehngs ? What a change for a womaii who had 
held a high rank in the gajcst and mo:>t splendid court 
m Europe, where her conscquencc uas such that thou- 
sands sought her smilcs and ucre proud to bask in thcm 
The wife of Count Bertrand, Grand Alarshal of the 
Palacc of the Empcror of France, is now destined Nsnth 
her three childrcn, to accompany an exilcd husband 
to an insulatcd rock, whcrc the pnde of station, the 
|X)mp of hfc, and thc song of plcasure wnll be cvchanged 
for a scene of capti\nty, for such, with all its promised 
attcntions and indulgcncies, it must appear to us, 
burroundcd as it is by thc bamcr of a boundlcss ocean ” 

She was cunous to know what the pcople of England 
thought of her husband, when I told her that, as far 
as I could judge, they cntertaincd an highcr opinion 
of him than of any ^Iarshal of France, and that his 
failhful attachment to Napoleon had a romantic air 
which uas not uithout ils admircrs m England It 
uas, indced, in conscquencc of that dctcrmined feeling 
m opposition to uhat might bc suppo»ed to be his real 
intcrest, and thc camest entrcaties of lus family, that 
Madame Bertrand had ucU nigh completcd an act of 
suicidc The agomsing attempt to tUrow hcrscU from 
the BclUrophon mto thc sca look placc, it seems, m 
the evemng of the day uhen Napoleon uas informed 
of hu future allotmcnt, and probably at the moment 
uhen the afilicting commumcation uashrst made to hci 

Tlie httle Bertrands arc mlLresung chiJdrtn.* The 
>oungcst 13 betuet-n three and four >ear3 old; the 

•Uc U-r i.1 Xxja l.*:lo cl ihe UciUial ch-do ^ U<,Jta ca St 
llt.cii. UcaiaUiUwJ BeUtrophim 

Hl-ca Lj ca*^ L-c aaj a 

cl t*« )-o^^cr u ir/ cx*ai- 

Ma. U^^J ^ t^l/.—CrmmunuaSu}n /fi* 

■if I V 
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eldest is a native of Trieste, and was born when his 
father was Governor of the IHyrian Provinces; the 
second is a giri of an animated disposition that betrays 
occasional symptoms 'of violence, The military char¬ 
acter appears to have almost exclusively seized on the 
infant minds of these sprightly urchins; from morning 
till night they are employed in fencing, marching, 
charging on a half-canter, in imitation of cavalry, etc. etc., 
in which the giri joins with a true Amazonian spirit, 
under the direction of a little French boy, who, I pre- 
siime, was born in a camp. 

When I accidentaUy mentioned to Madame Bertrand 
that it had been generally supposed she intended to 
liave remained in England for the education of her 
childrenj she with a Idnd of wild but interesting ex- 
pression of countenance^ not unusual with her, vehem- 
ently exclaimed : ‘‘ What, sir, leave my husband at such 
a moment! That is a degree of heroism which my heart 
disavows ; though in a year, perhaps, I may be induced 
to return," And on my suggesting that a favourable 
opportunity would be oÉered on board the Northumher- 
land, she appeared to acquiesce in the probability of 
such an event, 

Neither Count or Madame Montholon can speak 
English : he is a handsome little man, and she a very 
elegant woman ; they have one common comfort, and 
they seem to think it so, in a charming little boy. You 
must perceive, that I am by degrees, though rather in 
an irregular manner, making you acquainted with the 
whole of our curious party; but you must be sensible 
that it is the best mode which I can employ. 

Bonaparte, previous to his leaving the BelUrophon, 
was, it seems, recommended to select three of his suite 
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to accompany him to St. Helena. Bertrand \\*as at 
that time supposed to be particularly proscribed; but 
it is understood that Lord Keith took upon himself 
the rcsponsibility of including such an attached friend 
in the number of the exiled Gencral's attendants. Tiie 
others were the Count de Las Cases, who had been a 
Captain in the Frcnch Navy, and is a man of Uterary 
attainments; General Count Montholon, and Lieutenant- 
Gcncral Gourgaud, his two aidcs-dcH:amp, who were 
devoted to his fortunes. The latter officers served him 
in the Russian campaign, and dcscribc the winter which 
they cncountcrod tlicre in all ils horrors. The Russian 
cavalry they cxtol, but represent the Cossacks as casily 
dispersed. They do not appear to hold the Prussians 
in very higli cstimation, but consider them, at the same 
time, as superior to the Austrians. The English In¬ 
fantry, at the battie of Watcrloo, filled them with abso¬ 
luta astonishment; but they represent our Cavalry 
as mueh too impetuous: they probably found them so 
on that glorious day. 

In a conversation with Count Bertrand, which hap- 
pened to glance on that subjcct, hc could not lude Iiis 
sensations. The littlc he said w’as in a plaintive tone, 
though expressed with candour, and accompanied with 
cxprc:>siva shrugs of lamcntation. “ Wc fought that 
day/‘ hc said, “ for the Crown of France; but you 
gaiued the battie, and we arc undone.” I asked him 
w helher he h,id read ilarshal Ncy’s letter to the Duke 
of Oiranto, in defence of his conduct on the bloody 
held. Tliat publicaiion, it appeared, he had not seen; 
and whcii I informed him in what manner the ilarshal 
had cciiiured his .Mastcr’s conduct, and that, in the 
j ubUe opinion, he was tliought to have deared him- 
veU from the imputaiion of moneous conduct: “ Well, 
well/* he rcplicd, hadlbecnintheconunandofilarshai 
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Ney’s Division, I might, perhaps, have done worse ■ but 
as I was not, I saw muoh to Uame." But, in comparing 
Bonaparte with Ney, he cast his eyes upwards to the 
heavens, and suddenly lowering them to the earth 
he exclaimed, with a very significant action, ‘‘Indeed’ 
indeed, the difference is equally great.” 

From the information I received in my conversation 
with our French guests, it appears that the Emperor’s 
abdication in favour of his son is a matter which, as 
far at least as my knowledge extends, has been altogether 
misconceived in England : I mean as referring to the 
immediate and proximate causes of it. If the Commu¬ 
nications made to me were correct, and I am not willing 
to imagine that they were invented merely to impose 
upon me, a grand political scheme was contrived by 
Fouché * to outwit his master, and it proved successful. 
The name of that crafty politician and ready revolution- 
ist is never mentioned by the members of our little 
cabin Utica without the accompaniment of execrations, 

* Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto (1763-1820), was elected to the 
Convention in 1792, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. He quar- 
relled with Robespierre, and was expelled from the Jacobin Club. 
Denounced upon the reaction as a Terrorist, he came to the front again 
under the Directory by favour of Barras. In 1799 he became Minister 
of Police, and held that office under the Consulate. He held that of&ce 
again from 1804 to 1810. In 1809 he was made Duke of Otranto. In 
1810 he was replaced by Savary, and appointed Governor of Rome. 
Afterwards at Naples he was sent to watch Murat. After Napoleon’s 
abdication in 1814 he in vain exhorted Louis XVIII. to a moderate 
policy. He was again Minister of Police during the Hundred Days, but 
speedi'ly went over to the AUies. He was for a fourth time Minister of . 
Police in July, 1815* but in 1816 was banished as a regicide, He became 
naturalised as an Austrian subject in 1818. Fouché's “ Memoirs." a book 
that has been at least twice issued in England, was compiled by de 
Beauchamp from his papers. Napoleon more than once regretted at 
St. Helena that he had not ordered Fouché's execution. No man cer- 
tainly more deserved to be hanged than Fouché unless it were Talleyrand. 
His treachery to every cause to which he attached himself must always 
cover his name with infamy. But he died in peace, leaving a fortune 
of fourteen millions of francs. 
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which it is not ncccssary for you to hcar, as it \\ould 
bc ridiculous for mc to rcpeat. Not Tallcyrand himsclf 
is so loaded with them as the arch-betrayer who has 
becn just mcntioncd. It was, indccd, a dccided opinion 
of the moment, among our exiles, that Fouché \sould 
contrive to hang Talleyrand; or that the latter would 
proyide an cqual fate for the former; and that if they 
both werc suspended from the same gibbet, it ought 
10 bc preserved as an objcct of public respect for the 
service it had done to mankind, by punishing and 
exposing iwo as consummate offenders as ever disgraced 
the social world, The hisloricttc to which I have alluded 
was thus rclatcd:— 

On Napoleon’s return to Paris, after his disastrous 
defeat at Watcrloo, and when he may be supposed to 
liave becn agitated by doubt and perplexity, as to the 
conduct he should pursue in that extraordinary crisis, 
a letter was offered to his attention by the Duke of 
Otranto, as having becn rcceived by the latter from 
Prince Metternich the Austrian ilinister.* It was dated 
in the prcccdiug April, and the diplomatic writer stated 
the dccided object of his Imperial Master to be the final 
expubion of Napolcon the First from the tlnone of 
France, and that the French nation should be left to 
thiar xmmtcTnapted deension, wViethcr they wou\d have 
a monarcUy under Napoleon the Sccond, or adopt a 
Kepublican form of Government. Austria profe^sed to 
have no right, and consequently felt no intention, to 

*CJ«acna Wcai<l Keposiuk Lcthar lIclUrr.ich (1773-1859). 
to&Uit, UAJbc.'u at Coblc^ He bccas-.e &ucceua\cl)‘ .\uitxu3 Muuatrr at 
Drfs.ic3, lJc:Ua. aaJ Pam. ,Vs .Vuitxtia Torcij^a Lc arros^cd 

ibe Ufwcca Nafcleca aad Mane Lc-u«. Hc was cujic 

U ii.c Dr.;-,rc la léjj. took a lcaii.as paxt ta the CesgreaJ cl 
\iraax oaJ gaiitJ the xr.uuoaaxy ctavcaicat li-tt s^ieoii C.rcasbcat 
.Ji« dawxiaiL Ua Ud 10 the uj^Lcaval ci 

j<*S »ihia U ua Uvcj Hc ied lo E=^J. b-t rcUtd ut 1851 

to ha V« 03 the H« d.td la 
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dictate to the French nation. The final and ratified 
expulsion of the Traitor (such was the expression) is 
all the Austrian Emperor demands of France. 

Napoleon seized the bait; and immediately abdi- 
cated in favour of his son : but he had no sooner taken 
this step than he discovered the double game that 
Fouché was playing.* The letter was a forgery, and it 
soon appeared that the Emperor of Austria had it not 
in his power, if he had ever indulged the contemplation, 
to clothe his grandson with political character. 

After he quitted Paris_, the ex-Emperor and his suite 
pursued an uninterrupted progress to the sea-coast, 
and it is their opinion that they might have continued 
in an inactive state, and without any reasonable appre- 
hension of disturbance, for a much longer time than 
Bonaparte’s impatience would allow, in the vicinity 
of Rochefort. 

On his first arrival among us, he occasionally ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed of the contents of the 
English newspapers; but as it could not be a pleasant 
circumstance to him, to be made acquainted with the 
manner in which his character, conduct, and circum- 
stances were necessarily treated and observed upon by 
our Journals, there was a delicacy maintained in the 
avoiing a communication of their contents. That 
truth is not to be spoken, or in any way imparted at 
all times, is a proverb which was now faithfuUy adhered 
to on board the Novthumhevland, The Count de Las 
Cases had indeed offered to qualify his General in the 
course of a month, to read an EngHsh newspaper, with 

* In a discussion that took place some months past, Napoleon, on 
being infonned that a similar assertion had been made to that of Mr. 
Warden relative to his having been induced to abdicate, in consequence 
of Fouché’s having presented to him a counterfeit letter from Prince Me^ 
temich, regarding the intention of Austria with respect to his son. declared 
that such an assertion was unfounded and yidiculous. Letters from the 
Cape of Good Hope in Reply to Mr. Warden. 1817. ■ 
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thc rcquisitc intelligence of the language; au undcr- 
taking wliich it is not very probablc lie would have been 
able to accoinplish; but hc could not induce his Master 
to bccome his scholar, for the matter was cut short 
by thc following reply: ** I well know that you tliink 
ine a very elever fellow; but be that as it may—I 
cannot do everything; and among those things whicli 
I should find impracticablc, is the making myself master 
of the English language in a few weeks.”* 

Hcrc I shall concludc my first letter; or, as it may 
provo, thc tirst division of my cpistolary narrativc. 
At all events, it will bc ready for the first opportunity 
which oceurs for its transmission to you. If it tends 
to your amusement, or in any degree to the satisfaction 
of your curiosity, tant mieux: but be that as it may, 
it uill give me the opportunity of saying—how do you 
do ?—God blcss you! as well as of offenng my smeere 
regards, and kind rcmembrances to our common friends. 

Adieu, etc. etc. 

W. W. 

* Na|>olccn eid, bo%>cver. acqutro a suiSucut kno\vIedgo of tho Hoglub 
I&nguaga in a } cor or so to rcoU it by bims«lf. although be ac\ cr had aoy 
bat tbe most clementary command o( Uie spoten tosgae Cases tclls 
ui ihat he had a \cr>’ bad memory &o for as tbe grammar \ras conccmcd. 
The Lmperor, iodced. K-ems to ha>c coastructed ** a nevr language," 
v.nJci»iooJ only by tcachcr and pupiL (Las Coses's " Journal/’ Vol. 

*57) The Lmperor read QueU la tbe "Eacjdopxdia Bntannica" 
appaicaily wilboat ass-staacc. Tbe artlcle oa tbe NUe In tbat work 
r-eems rpéc^aily to haic latcrcsted bim. 
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LETTER II 


At Sea, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

ieye "^^“7occupation —/«tadejournaU 

arnval on board, our distinguished passenger isplayed 
rather an eager appetite; I observed that he made a 
very hearty dinner, which he moistened vrith daret 
He passed the evening on the quarter-deck, where he 
was amused by the band of the ssrd regiment; when 
he personally required them to give the airs of “ God 
save the King and. “ Rule Britannia/’ At intervals 
he chatted in a way of easy pleasantry with the officers 
who were qualified to hold a conversation with him in 
the French language. I remarked, that on these occa- 
sions he always maintains what seems to be an invariable 


attitude which has somewhat of importance in it, and 
probably such as he had been accustomed to display 
at the Tuileries when giving audience to his marshals 
or officers of State. He never moves his hånds from 
their habitual places in his dress, but to apply them 
to his snuff-box; and it struck me as a particular cir- 
cumstance, to which I paid an observing attention, 
though it might have been connected with his former 
dignity—that he never offered a pinch to anyone with 
whom he was conversing. 

On the subsequent day he breakf asted at eleven. 
His meal consists of meat and claret, which is closed 
with coffee.—At dinner, I observed that he selected a 
mutton cutlet, which he contrived to dispose of without 
the aid of either knife or fork. 
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He passcd much of the tlurd day on deck, and ap- 
pcarod to have paid particular attention to his toilette. 
He reccives no othcr mark of rcspcct from the officers 
of the ship than would be shown to a private gentle¬ 
man, nor does he scem to court or expect more than he 
reccives. He is probably contented with the homagc 
of his o\Mi attendants, who ahvays appear before him 
uncovered, so that if a line werc drawn round them, 
it might bc supposed that you saw an cqual space in 
the Palace of St, Cloud. 

He played at cards in the evening; the game was 
whist, and he was a loser. It w'as not played in the 
same way as is practised at our card-tables in England ; 
but I am not qualificd to explain the varicties. 

The whole of the next day Napoleon passed in his 
cabin. It was generally pcrccived by Iiis attendants 
that he was sea-sick; but he uus either so little of a 
sailor, if that can bc supposed, as not to know the 
ordinary effeets of a ship's motion on persons unused 
• to the sea, or he suspcctcd that his megrim arose from 
some othcr causc; for it scems he would by no means 
allow the salt-water origin of it. None of his people, 
I presume, would vcnlure ou the occasion, to repeat 
to him his brother Canute’s practical Lecture to liis 
Courtiers on the unmannerly power of the ocean. 

Among his baggage were two camp-beds, which had 
accompanied him in most of his campaigns. One of 
ih.cm, a very improbable destination when it uas first 
couiiructed, was now an essential article of his cabin ; 
tlie oUicr was now no longer lo give repose to some 
militarj’ hero, in the huny' of a campaign, but is pressed 
by such a marine hueine as Madame Bertrand, ainidat 
the d.iihir.g of waters. Tliey are, houevtr, altogether 
as coinfortable as the comblncd skiU of the uphoLlcrer 
.and the iiuchiiiLt could xitake ihcm. The\' are about 
feet lung and tiuce Xcci wide, wiih sirong, green 
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silk furniture: the frames are of steel, and so worked 
andshaped as to surprise bytheir %htness andtheconse- 
quent ease with which they are moved. When I happened 
to be seated on one of them, I could not but reflect on 
the batties of Wagram, Austerlitz^ Friedland, etc. etc. 

This was a situation where the politician and the 
sage might be inspired, as it were, to contempiate the 
changes and the chances of the world; but as I do not 
presume to possess enough of those characters, either 
distinctly or coUectively, to justify my engaging in a 
train of reflection on these affecting subjects, I shall leave 
such employment to your better thoughts, and the exer- 
cise of your enthusiastic propensity. 

Notwithstånding it blew fresh, and there was con- 
siderable motion, Bonaparte made his appearance upon 
deck between three and four p.m., when he amused 
himself \vith asking questions of the Lieutenant of the 
Watch : such as, how many leagues the ship went in 
an hour ? whether the sea was likely to go down ? 
what the strange vessel was on the bow of the Northum- 
herland? In short, enough to prove that nothing 
escaped his notice. But I could not help smiling when 
I beheld the man who had stalked so proudly, and with 
so firm a step over submissive countries, tottering on 
the deck of a ship, and catching at any arm to save 
Mmself from falling; for he has not yet found his 
seadegs. Among other objects of his attention, he ob- 
served IVIr. Smith, who was taking the usual to-and“ , 
fro walk with his brother midshipmen, to be much older 
than the rest; and, on this account, he appears to have 
asked him how long he had been in the service; and 
being answered nine years, he observed : ‘‘ That surely 
is a long time.” “ It is indeed, said Mr. Smith , u 
part of it was passed in a French prison; and I was, 
sir, at Verdun, when you set out on your Russian 
campaign.” Napoleon immediately shrugged up his 
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shouldcrb with a vcry significant smile, and doacd 
the con\crsation 

I must herc tcll >ou, once for all, if I have not alrcadv 
made the observation, that hc seldom or ever omittcd 
in opportunity of asking a qucation , and it \sas about 
this time that he made a most une\pectcd enquiry of 
ourorthodo\ Chaplam—whether hc uas not a Puntan ^ 
inetdnot tcll^ouwhatuould bethe reply, andjou may 
conjLCture, probably, uhatmight be the fcclings of a gen- 
tltnnn doOitd m canomeal orderb, and firm in canomeal 
prmciplLS.vvhen hc vvas saluted uith such an mterrogatory 
He uislitd albO to have bis cuno^ity gratificd re- 
spccting a rchgious commumty in Scotland called 
Johiiboiuans,* who, he understood, were a very active 
bcct m that part of Bntam His conversation at all 
times consisted of qucbtionb, which nev er fail to be put 
in budi a u ay as to prohibit a return of them To answ er 
onc quLbtiou by another, whxch frequently happens m 
toininon discourse, was not admissible witli him I 
cm conccive that he was habituatcd lo tins kind of 
coiloquy, uhen he sat upon such a thronc as that vvhich 
•jupported him, and before vvhich no onc spoke but uhtn 
he commanded uttcrancc, nor docb he seem dibposcd 
lo lay it »iside vvhen he sits m the cabm, standb m the 
gmguay, or palrolb the deck of a ship, where hc ib 
bubject to the controol of iL> commandtr. The founda- 

*Ths s Thcic wcic tcUowc'S of oas JoJia Johajoa. »»ho 

wA» ♦ur >cirs a ciiui*« *1 Ia\ti|<>cl ia tiic claiiag 

f tha c j,* itcatli ccatur> T* c icet noaM net -cc-a to luve taj aa> 
JjKs-s -4 i>vOU It Cen cU j ic-ajustcacc cf Chiiat. \]ti i 

Xk i \cU ta CuJ tf c) UcrucU tlut Co«l vua divt^'cU tato 

sh-c« pc TLfv buc^cd tiiat CoJ l*ij *c.ccuU O^rat 

•b llirx TI C) 3l»o beaeveU Uut iLe Uagvasc cl the LtLrf 

UjKt ^ t *c tw I ■.a.vhja^at <4 the »wheU uia a.cxc’^ u^-riU%r 

i-^t i-i l.t«.a tuiac-l i».usic^t«L Jcha^a cacc a l—j.« 

-V t-t n 5* Ub- 4 U.e fccvt * -I «ju»u. V twl « w-at cl iu te-ut> 
M J * ^1 la \\ t ** Di cl , .l*ji cU la 

« Si,a^«va t»-a at St. JIcu^u. 

t • 
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singular question, therefore, was not attain- 
% As m the various plans he had laid for invading 
our tight httle Island, as the song has it, it is not impro- 
bable that he might have looked towards the Hebrides, 
as capable of favouring his design; and, if so, Doctor 
Johnson s tour thither might have been curiously con- 
sulted, and may I not deduce these Johnsonians from 
such a combination of circumstances ? Many a doubt 
has been reconciled by more vague conjectures; that 
eminent writer's opinions, however, as you will probably 
suggest, are not altogether calculated to form a sect 
■on the other side of the Tweed. But, badinage apart, 

I should be glad to know the origin of these J ohnsonians ; 
and if we should be tossed and tumbled in the course 
of our voyage, into a sufficient degree of familiarity for 
me to ask a question of the ex-Emperor, I will endeavour 
to be satisfied. 

He appeared to be very much struck by two long- 
boats (gigs) placed with their bottom upwards on our 
iaunch on the booms; their singular length attracted 
his notice, while their particular use and application 
produced such a succession of enquiries on his part as 
^most to suggest an opinion that he entertained a 
suspicion of their being a part of the naval apparatus, 
peculiarly provided to prevent his escape from' the 
Island to which he was destined. The answer he re- 
ceived was a quiet remark as to their general employment 
in the British Fleets; to which he made no reply. 

The name of Talleyrand happening to occur in the 
course of conversation, with our French shipmates, 
Ihe high opinion entertained of his talents by the Bon- 
apartists was acknowledged without reserve. On my 
asking at what period he was separated from the councils 
and- confidence of Napoleon, it was rephed, '' At the 
invasion of Spain.” I then observed that the reports 
in England, respecting • that circumstance, were correct 
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as to time, and I presumed wcre cqually so as to tlio 
causc; his unreservcd disapprobation of that bold 
and advcnturous cnterprise. This met uith an in- 
stant contradiction; which \vas followed by a most 
decisive assertion that the Prince of Benevento approved 
of the Spanish War, and founded his rccommendation 
of tliat measure on his unalterablc opinion, which he 
boldly communicated to the Emperor, that his 
life was not secure whilc a Bourbon reigned in 
Europe.* 

•QiAilca Maunco Tallcyranil de Perigord. Pnncc of Bcnc^cato 
(J754-id33) Aa aiicsipl to vmdjcatc TalJc>Taad froJa the charge of 
Uiag tl.e mc&t uttcxly uaserupulous man of his ago ha« rcccntiy been 
cm) cd by Jo-^eph M Cabe (“Ltfe of Tallc>Tand "). but wilhout succeu 
Ile uos bom m Poxu. dc^ticed for thcChurch. and uos made Pi&hop of 
Autun la ; be threw himscli toto Uie Rcvolutiooor)' arena, aod sup« 
)x>rtcd the aoacxatioo of tho gooda of the clergy by the State Dunog 
the eorJy »tages of the KevoluUoo he ^^aa the Freoch /Vmbosaador to 
London. .\nd cm|)cd the later stages by dettog to Amcnca. In i;ø 
he relursed to Trance, ond by the induence of Earroa uos made a Mtnuter 
Ue ootutcxl io the aup of the idUt DrumaLre. ond bccome the 

mo>t prominent £gure in the Court of the Consol and Lmperor The 
Pu{ie rclcoscd him from lus ccdcsiosttcal \o%ss. ond he mamed lus mis- 
treu. ^ladame Grand, In iSor. llc negotuted the Trcaty of Atnicos, ond 
serms to hase desired that Franc« sbould conUnue in hormony uitli 
Girat Rntain. la iboO hc uos made Prmcc of llcncNcnto He had the 
c.aiody oi Charles IV of Spam ond his soa in Uie CosUe of Valen;ay 
He oj-rjio^cd the Pcniruular Wor. and hu hostility to tlie Emperor 
lait him the position of Grand Chombcrlaia in 1S09. In 18x4 he contrt- 
bated moxc Cioa ony ether man to the rcstoratioa of the Bojibons ond. 
althaO(,h Lo.ii XVHI. uos for from fnendiy. had the eunning to ici.)t 
Najvdcvn's o\ertuxcs dormg the Hundred Oa>-s. He >*as Grand CJum- 
bcxUm to Lo.U XV2II. at ti.e scccnd icstoraticm la 183a he bccomc 
Amltat&^d»r to Lcadon. Hu M^molxcs,** cditcd by the Duke de Exoghe. 
a, j<^axc 4 la liji, bat ihcJ aotl«enuc:ty u coatested. oxul they axe ccx* 
U.oly d«a. -»Livh TilIc)-ranJ nc\cr i*as m Lfc. .U1 ti.c brighteat m,Xx cl 
hu age mst Attnlatcd lo him. Scene te doabilms mode. ethen Le odopted. 
U-i ihc bol inoira cf alh "It uos-Mceve thoa a enme: itwaj a Illader.’* 
iixccgly itU'.b.icJ olio to Fo.,cté, leferrcd to oa cicnt m »hkh ToUey- 
XAird s»-s a vxih Xijclcca — tte cacc-lica cf the IXkc 

di^gtira **Mr. Wardca,** »u>> Xaj«ciixo cr cnc cl t.s fnends m 

U tun t'vm itc ** u cceT«iia »Uimg tUt ToEs^-rand »as itc hni 

vbo ite uLiJi »«s oitcraords id..;lcd la Spim." 
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I entered further on this subject with Madame 
Bertrand, and she actually and most unequivocally 

^ Talleyrand was in secret communication 

mth Napoleon when they were last at Paris, and that 
he would have joined them in a month. His proposed 
departure from Vienna to take the Waters at Aix la 
Chapelle^ was under the cloak of indisposition, to conceal 
his duplicity. “ Can you persuade yourself, Madame,” 
I said, that Talleyrand, if he had the inclination^ 
possessed the power to iniiuence the Court of Vienna 
in favour of the son-in-law ? ” ” The Court of Vienna ! 

she exclaimed; ‘^0 yes, yes; he has the capacity to 
influence all the courts of Europe ! If he had but joined 
the Emperor, we should at this instant have been in 
Paris, and France would never more have changed its 
master.” Of this man’s virtues I heard no eulogiurn; 
but you will now be a competent judge how his pohtical 
talents were appreciated in the French circle on board 
the Northimheriand. 

Qn my asking Count Bertrand which of the French 
Generals had amassed the greatest portion of wealth, 
he without the least hesitation mentioned Masséna;* 
though, he added, they have aU made very considerable 
fortunes. Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum,t he appeared 
to think had made less than any other. Of Davout, 

* André Masséna, Marshal of France (1758-1817), was bom near Nice, 
and served for many years in the army before he attracted attention and 
obtained promotion. He was the principal lieutenant of Napoleon in the 
first Italian campaign. During the Consulate Napoleon placed him at 
the head of the Army of Italy, and made him a Marshal in 1804, 
Duke of Rivoli in 1807, and Prince of Essling in 1809. 

t Étienne Jacques Joseph Alexandre Macdonald, Marshal of France 
(1765-1840), bom at Sancerre of a noble Scots family, of which Flora 
Macdonald was a member. He was first a lieutenant in Dfilon's Irish 
Brigade, and became a general in the French Army in 1793. He was 
Governor of Rome in 1798. He supported Napoleon in the conp d état 
of the i8th Brumaire. In 1809, after the battie of Wagram, Napoleon 
made him Duke of Taranto. His later years _ were devoted to the 
Bourbons, wbo rewarded him with many distinctions. 
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Duke d'EckniuIil • lic spokc, to our cxtremc astonish- 
mcnt, iu an animatcd straiii panegyric, which was iri- 
stantly mct witli an outcrj' from all wlio heard it, re- 
spcciing the conduct of that officer at Hamburg, \yluch 
wc rcprcsentcd as atrocious beyond exainplc. This he 
would not allow; on the contrary, he dcscribod hini as 
a zcalous, corrcct, and faithful commandcr, and far 
from bcing dcstitute of humaiiity; as notwitlistanding 
Ilis notions of military obediencc, which wcrc known 
to bo of the most rigid kind, he did not act up to the 
severity of his instructions. M for his taking a bribe, 
Bertrand dcciarod him to be incapablc of such faasc- 
ness; and asserted, from his own knowledge, that a 
very large sum had been offered Iiim to connive at the 
sailing of some ships from Hamburg in the night, 
wiiich he refused with the disdain of a faithful soldicr 
and an lionourablc man. 

Count de Las Cases aiso took up Uie subjcct of the 
3 tarshals of France, and spoke of them with very little 
reserve. Hc dcscribcd Masséna as having been originally 
a fencing master; but that previous to his campaign 
in the Pcninsula, he was considered by the French nation 
as equal, if not superior to, Bonaparte in Iiis military 
capacity. From that period the Count rcprcsentcd him 
as having dwindled into absoluie insignificance. He is 
avarilious, he said, in the extreme, though lic has only 
One cUild—a daughter—to inherit his enormous wealth. 
He then procccdcd lo rclatc the following circurnstance 
of ihc Marshal, as the accidental topic of the moment. 

• Lc.ji NtccUj DA\xiit, ci Frase« waj cCj* 

cauU Al ita MCitAr>* At Hncs:;«. l!e waa uith N'apclcca ia 

t'Ort 4t AaJ WASrasi- ife faiaeU li;« vKtejy of 

.\«snu4l Al i*-e ccs-csi liut i*Apcieca at jeaa. The 

jA>c ihc tili« cl D-k« cl .Wntaat iiJ IYic;e cl EcicCLl 
aiicr U.« vi ihii JUS.«. Hc i«c«cpai.csi ihc axay to IIwaL*. 

Hc »»-4 f-r Wix Ove D*yj. aeJ i 2 ;p:o\-u««i aa 

uasy Oj« cv.-aOju 


H 
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The preservation of the Army, on Crossing the 
Danube, was boldly attributed by the soldiers who com- 
posed itj and consequently re-echoed as the opinion of 
the nation, to the superior skili and persevering courage 
of Masséna. It appears tKat a sudden and impetuous 
inundation of the river had destroyed all possibie coni- 
munication between its right and left bank when half 
the French force had passed it. The remaining half 
were vvithout ammunition, when Masséna threw him- 
self into the village of Essling, where he withstood 
fifteen repeated attacks of the Austrians, and efected 
the escape of that part of the French Army from the 
destruction wliich threatened it. The eulogiums which 
the army and the nation lavished on Masséna for his 
conduct and the success which crowned it, partook 
of that clamorous character which implied no incon- 
siderable degree of blame and censure on Bonaparte 
himself. This he was supposed to have felt. But he 
contrived, nevertheless, to dissipate it, by conferring 
the title of Prince of Essling on Masséna, as the merited 
reward, and magnanimous acknowledgment of a ser¬ 
vice on which depended, for the moment, the success 
and honourable issne of the campaign. Soult,^ he said, 

* Nicolas Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of Dalmatia and Marskal of 
France (1769-1851). The son of a notary, he fought in the wars of the 
French Republic and rose rapidly. He was made a Marskal in 1804. 
He contributed to the successes of Austerlitz and Jena, and was made 
Duke of Dalmatia after the‘Peace of Tilsit. He took a leading part in 
the Peninsular War. Upon the first Bourbon restoration in 1814 he 
joined the winning side, but went over to Napoleon upon his return from 
Elba, and fought at Waterloo. On the return of Louis XVIII. he pub- 
lished a defence of his conduct. He %vas banished but recalled in 1S19, 
when the King retumed to kim the Marshal’s baton which had been mth- 
dra^vn. In 1827 he was made a peer. In 1830 he became Minister of 
War, and in 1838 was sent by the French Government as special 
ambassader to the Coronation of Queen Victoria, when he received _a 
wonderful ovation from the crowd of spectators. He served afterw^ds m 
several Ministries. A portion of his “ Mémoires,” was pubhshed after his 

death—in 1854. 
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is an excellent officer, and Ney,* brave to a fault ; but 
Suchetf possesses a more powerful intellect, wth more 
enlargcd information, and pohtical sagacity, as well as 
more conciliatory manners, than any of the Jlarshals of 
France. 

He then mentioned Admiral Ganteaume,! and asked 
what character was assigned in the English news- 
papers to that naval officer. I rephed that they gave 
him no small credit for his spint in advancing out of 
port, and his success in getting back again. “ Yes,” 

•Michel Ncy, Duke of Elchingcn, Maishal of France (176(^1815), 
entered tlie army m 17S8. served under Hoche In 1797. and had many 
bravo acbic\cmcnts to his credit beforo the Consulatc began Hc was 
not m favour of Napolcon's coup dUtat of the i8th Brumairc, but was 
gaincd over by his mamago with MUe de Lascans a fnend of Napolcon's 
step-daughter, Hortense Hc contnbuted considcrably to the Mctones 
of Eylau and Tricdland From i8od to i8tx he served m the Pcninsular 
War. His greatest acbicscmcnts wero m the Russian Expcdition, whero 
alikc m the invasion and the retreat bc distinguishcd bunscU .ttfter 
Napolcon’s abdication bo mado his pcacc with Louis XVIII, who loaded 
hlm with honours When Napolcon camc back from £lba Ncy promiscd 
Louis that hc would bnng his nvol back to Fans m a cage Hc. how* 
ever, went over to his old master Alter Watcrloo hc returaed to Paiu 
and voted for the rccall of Louis At the return of Louis Ncy was 
put under arrest. Hc unfortunately dcclmcd to be tned by the Council 
of War, which was lavourablc to him, prefemng to bc put on tnal by 
his peers These coudemaed hun to dcath by iz8 votes to 17. His 
statue m bronze now marks the placc vvbere hc was shot 

t Louis Gabriel Suchet. Duke of Albufcra (1770-1826}, was bom at 
L>ons. the son of a silk rnanufacturcr Hc joincd the ormy In 1792. 
was at the sicgc of Toulon, and distinguishcd hunscif m the first of Napo> 
Icon's Itolion compaigns Hc was made a general m X799. enhaneed 
lus reputation at Marengo, and fought 10 many succccding battics. melud* 
ing Jena. Hc foughtwith distinction m tlic PcmnsularWar, and obtaincd 
tho utIc of Duke of ^Ubufera in 1S12. Louis XVIII made him a peer. 
His "Memoirs of the War ifl Spam” was pubhshed m 1829. 

t Houori Joseph Antouie Cantcaume (1755-1818). Admiral, went to 
sea at fourtcen 5cars of age and bccame captain tn 1794 He was m the 
cxjwditJoa to Egj*pt. and, cscaping the dcsliuction of the French dcct, 
was able to bnng Bonapartc back to Europc. Dunng the Consulatc bo 
•U scvcral ofiiccs, and was to have eo^perated wath Villcncuve in the 
*cnt upoa England Hc raiscd the whitc flag at Toulon alter Watcrloo 
md vrås made a peer by Lojis XVIII. 
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he answered, with a significant look and tone ‘^good 
at hide and seek. He was the friend of Louis and 
then of Napoleon, and then of Louis again; he is in 

faet, what you cali the Vicar of -'l assisted 

Wm in completing the proverbial expression, by add- 
ing the word “ Bray,” which he immediately caught 
and exclaimed, “ Aye, aye. He is the Vicar of Bray. 
He is an old man,'^ the Count added, “ but his indis- 
cretions, which, however, he did not particularise, 
“ were rather of a juvenile character.” 

In the afternoon our chief passenger continued 
longer on deck than he had done before, and his coun- 
tenance 'denoted a feeling of disquietude. His ques- 
tions all related to the State of our progress, and 
marked an impatience to arrive at the termination of 
his voyage. He probably experienced some degree 
of inconvenience from his confined situation, having 
been long accustomed to exercise that bordered upon 
violence. His appearance, I understand, was rather 
meagre, till about the time that he became First Consul. 

If he had been otherwise, his campaigns in Egypt were 
sufficient to have reduced him; but though his exer- 
tions, both mental and corporeal, have since been 
such as to destroy any constitution but his own, which 
must have been of an extraordinary, internal texture, 
to have enabled him to sustain them, his health has 
rather been improved than impaired; and, during the 
last ten years, he has graduaUy advanced into cor- 

pulence.* 

* Another extract from Warden's " Diary" which, it wHl be seen, 
is less generally favourable to the exUes than the letters, has place here • 

“ How insufierably vain the French character appears, for, notwith- 
standing the state of degradation these generals, etc., are placed on a 
British man-of-war, they talk with an impudent and brazen face of their 
prowess in the field. Their language is perfeetiy of a piece wito the 
officers' buUetins. At the battie of Leipsic they had only 120,000 French 
opposed to 200,000 of the Allies. Their force at Waterloo did not excee 
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It is a singular circumstance that Count Jlontholon, 
whom I have already mentioned as one of the Im¬ 
perial Aides de Camps^ is the son of a General Officer 
of tliat name, whom Bonaparte served in the same 
capacity during the Revolutionary War.* All the 
family, except his father and himself, have been decided 
Royalists, and are possessed of large property: but 
the General is dead, while the son has sacrificed fortune 
and abandoned his family, to share, with his wife and 
cliild, the exiled State of his former Sovereign; whom 
it is his pride still to love and serve under that title, 
and with all the feelings of duty and loyalty wbich 
his enthusiastic fidelity attaches to it. 

I give you Madame Bertrand's description of young 
Napolcon as very beautiful, in order to introduce his 
father's laconic English account of him. The boy, he 
says, resembles him only in the upper part of his 
form. “He has one grand, big head.“ The same 
Lady, speaking of the Bonaparte family, represents the 

71,ooo^that WcUiDgton made scvcral false manceuvres—that had the 
Frcnch gaincd the victoiy under such advantages as the Engluh did the 
rcmains of the fugiUvcs or discomfitcd foe ^vould ha\c been annihUatcd 
Tbcir Gasconadry is a tissuc of arrogance and falscboods. but I really 
thmk they talk so mueh la this chUdish manner that they actually. oftera 
tune, bchoc tbcir story to bc trutb. Bonaparte contmued upon deck 
UDtil half after soen, \>bcn bc rctircd and hnlsbcd the evenmg at cards 

*'rurjiay. August iftA—Weatber cxticmcly sultry Temperature 
below 74, on deck 73. Wmd castcily, s>^cll heavy, ship rolls mueb and 
rather uncasy. Squadroa pretty ucU coUcctcd \vitb light winds propcllmg 
the sbip about three miles to the hour Until j esterday I did not observe 
that l^napaito had c\cr put on a sUk stockiog a sccond Urne. His 
supply of stocldngs must bc considcrable, and they orc plain but cxtrcmcly 
handsome. Hc is accustomed to ■»car boots; howc\cr, these he has laid 
oslde slnce he am\cd here. Hc still cootinucs to talk of horse cxcrcise. 
and I £nd 0*1 his \oyagc In the DtUtrophon hc Indulgcd greaUy in his 
anticipation of ficid sports in England I am surpnsed that this dis- 
appclntmcat is bome voth so mueb fortitude as hc appears to caeounter 
it vnih.** 

•Tiis « aa cjTcr as to the father. Monthclca was, hoac%cr, auU" 
J/<ajrp to Xapclcca dunng the Hundred 
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female part in terms of no common admiration. With 
the exception of the Princess Piombino"^ she describes 
the sisters as possessed of extraordinary beauty: with 
these charming women, therefore, and to use the ex- 
pression of the grand^ big head of them all, I shall 
conclude my second big Letter. 

&c. &c. &c., 

W. W. 

* Marie Anne Élise Bonaparte, Princess of Lucca and Piombino (1777- 
rSao), the eldest sister of Napoleon, born in Ajaccio and died at the 
Castle of St. Andrea, near Trieste. She married at Marseilles in 1797 
Felix Baciocchi, captain of infantry. In 1805 her brother gave her the 
principalities of Lucca and Piombino, and in 1809 the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany. She displayed great administrative talent. 



LETTER III 


Sea, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

I have already, I believe, mentioned to you 
that it was thought a becoming attention to the feel- 
ings of the French party to withhold from them the 
sight of the newspapers, which were sent off to us 
before \ve sailed. 

Count Bertrand took an opportunity to ask me if 
I had peruscd them; and, on my replying, as you 
may suppose, in the affirmative, he proceeded to ques- 
tion me as to their contents. I accordingly informed 
him that they had observed on the secret visit he was 
believed to have made to Paris, previous to Napoleon's 
return to France. His countenance on my communi- 
cating this circumstance, instantly indicated a strong 
feeling of resentment; and it was evidently disclosed 
by the manner in which he replied. I well know," 
he said, “ that the English newspapers have accused 
me of visiting Paris in disguise, some months before 
the Emperor's departure from Elba. But I solemnly 
declare that I never set my foot in France in the way 
that has been attributed to me. I might have gone to 
Italy, if I had pleased, but I did not quit Elba for a 
moment till my Emperor quitted it. It has also been 
assertcd on similar authority that I had taken an oatli 
of fidelity to the King—an assertion that is cqually 
groundless, for I never oncc beheld a single individual 
of the Bourbon Family of France." 

I give you the account of Bonaparte's return to 
France, as it was casually and briefly related to me. 
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The Duke de Bassano^ was the chief actor. Indi- 
viduals had gone from several departments in France 
to Elba^ and the then Emperor had been ihduced to 
suspect that the AUies determined to send him to the 
Island to which he is now destined. On what authority 
this apprehension was grounded, not the most distant 
idea was communicated. It is certain, however, that 
he entertained it with such seriousness, as to induce 
him to make the resolute attempt in meditation before 
the connecting plot was ripe for overt measures in 
France. Even after his little army was embarked a 
dispatch arrived from his friends, which contained 
the most earnest entreaties to postpone his enterprise 
if it were only for one month. Whether, if he had 
received them before he had quitted the island, they 
would have been sufScient to check his impatience 
and quiet his alarms, was not a subject of conjecture; 
but be that as it may, whatever the counsels were, they 
arrived too late to be followed—the die was cast.^’f 

A circumstance occurred to-day which, as you may well 
imagine, created no small degree of interest among our 
passengers, as well as a busy scene of interrogation: a 
French brig, with the white flag flying, bore us company. 

Gen. Gourgaud amused us with a variety of details 

♦Hugues Bernard Maret, Duke de Bassano (1763-1839)/ bom in 
Dijon, came to Paris in 1788, and entered into affairs as a publicist, con- 
tributing to the Monitexir. In 1792 he was sent to England to ask for 
her neutrality. He was sent as Ambassader to Naples in 1793, and was 
captured by the Austrians on the way, but exchanged with other pri¬ 
seners for Bladame Royale, the daughter of Louis XVI. Upon Bona- 
return from Egypt he assisted in the coup d stat of the i8th 
Brumaire, and under the Consulate was principal Secretary of State. 

He was loyal to Napoleon until the end. He was banished in 1815, 
but in 1830 was permitted to return to his own country. In 1831 
he was made a peer of France, 

t If Napoleon had waited till the Congress of Vienna had dissolved, 
his later history might have been quite diSerent, He told Gourgaud 
at St. Helena that he had come back a month too soom believing the 
Congress had actually dissolved. 
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respecting the campaigns in Russia and the Peninsula, 
wliich he himself witnessed. Of these I shall only 
select two or three: for recitals which will enliven the 
monotony of a quarter-deck may not be worth com- 
municating to those who are surrounded \vith the 
varieties that are to be hourly found in the large circle 
of social life. He described the intenseness of the 
frost in Russia with a degree of astonishment that 
afforded us some amusement. You may easily guess 
the wonderful contrast of situation, when a French- 
man, the native of so line a cHmate, and who had been 
serving in Spain, found himself transferred to a part 
of the globe where the tears became globules of ice on 
his checks; and where the soldiers, stupefied, as it 
were, by the cold, in the act of shaking themselves, 
to recover their feeling, would frequently fali down 
and instantly expire, 

He also mentioned the foUowing curious circum- 
stance at the siege of Saragossa.* The French had 
mined a Convent where a body of Spaniards had taken 
refuge. The besiegers had no intention to destroy 
the building, but merely to blow up a wall, in order 
• Therc wcre t^>o siegcs of Soragossa dunng Uic Pcniasular War, the 
first ia which tho /Vrngoacsc under Palafox y Mclzi held the town of 
Go.ooo souls agamst Generals Lcfcbvxc and Vcrdicr m June and July, 
i8oS, the siegc bcing raiscd on August i7th of that >ear The madent of 
the Maid of Sarago&sa oceurred at this sicge. One Agostena Zaragoza, 
whose lover, aa artiUcry sergeont, had just fallen, nishing forward, 
snatched the hgbtcd match from his dymg band, and bred the un* 
dlschargcd twcaty*four poundcr into the hc^ of the stormmg column 
(Omaa's “Pemnsular War,” Vol I.p 154) The other dramatic madeat 
of this siegc was when Vcrdicr sent a laconic note to the cit>’: •* Head 
Quaiteis, Santa Engraaa. Capitulatioa? ” To whicli Palafox retumed 
Ihe aasw er; ” Head Quartcis, Saragossa. War to the knifc! *' Tho sccond 
sicgc of Saragossa begaa la November, i 8 o 3 , when Marshal ilonccy m- 
\-c»le 4 the aty. Palafox had now 34 000 men under his command and 
fortincalions mueh strengtheaed. In December Moncey was superseded 
by Juaot, and inJaauaiyLaaacswasiacommand. It was oa Fcbruaiy ist, 

«. ihat the explosioa tool placc under the Coav ca t Church of San Augus¬ 
tin ihat IS mcauoaed m the tcxt- Saragossa capitulated oa Fchruary soth. 
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to frighten ttie besieged into a surrender. The explo- 
sion, however, exTended further than was expected, and 
a considerable destruction of the Spaniards took place, 
but sixteen of them were described to escape, as you 
\viil acknowledge, in a most extraordinary manner. 
They, it seems, ascended the spire of the church, taking 
with them an ampie supply of arms and ammunition, 
\vith which, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
French, they defended themselves with admirable gal- 
lantry and resolution for three days. But this, is not 
all: at the end of that period it was discovered that 
they had made their escape from the perilous situation, 
to the extreme astonishment of the besieging party; 
who, as pious CathoHcs, might be justified in attribut- 
ing it to the saving interposition of the Guardian Saint 
of the Convent. The means, however, which they 
employed were of mortal contrivance. By the aid 
of packthread which had been conveyed to them from 
an adjoining budding, they contrived to draw up a 
sufficient quantity of ropes, with which they let them¬ 
selves down from the elevated fortress, and effected 
their preservation. This, I think, may be added to the 
numerous histories of Castles in the Air ; or, if I dåre ven- 
ture anything like a pun to you, of Chatem% en Espagne, 
During the evening Napoleon addressed his in- 
quiries to Captain Beatty of the Marines, who speaks 
French with great fluency. They related to the regu- 
lations and discipline of the Marine troops, &c. &c. 
Nor could he have chosen an officer who was better 
quahfied to gratify his military curiosity on the sub- 
ject which at this time employed it. Captain Beatty 
had served with Sir Sydney Smith in the Fast, and 
was at the Siege of Acre; an event that is not among 
Bonaparte’s most pleasing recoUections. When, how¬ 
ever, he was informed of this circumstance, he treated 
it with great good humour, and seizing the captain 
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by the ear, exclaimed in a jocular tone, ** Ah, you rogue, 
you rogue I were you there ? ” He then asked what 
was become of Sir Sydney Smith:* when he was told 
that the gallant Knight was at this time on the Con- 
tinent, and had submitted a proposition to the Congress 
at Vienna to destroy the Corsairs on the Coast of Bar- 
bary, an instant reply was given, “ That it was, as it 
had long been, most disgraceful to the European powers, 
to permit the existence of such a nest of miscreants.” 
This opinion confirms, in some degree, what has been 
suggested respecting a proposition that Andréossif is 


• Sir Sydney Smith. or, moro corrwtly, Sir William Sidney Smith 
(1764-1840), entered the British Navy m 1777. and had mucli naval 
cxpcncnce before. In 1785, he rctircd to Caen to dooto t^'0 ycars 
to the study of Frcnch lifc and language /Viter this he bad a some- 
what dramatic cxpcncnce at Stockholm Latcr he uas uith Lord 
Hood of! Touloo. uhen it \ras satd that "he talkcd too mueh to 
bo of any great use," and Mr J K Laughton (' D N B ") comments 
on his "habitual and excessive scli^asscrtion " In 1796 Smitli uas 
captured by the Frcnch, taken to Fans. and uas rctaincd as a pnsoner 
iortuoycars Hccscapcd retumod to England and was soon again oa 
activc scr\lcc In 1799 he took o>cr the command of Alcxandna, and 
hnding that Bonaportc had stormed JaUa, undertook to defend Acre, 
and a long sicgc uitb mines and countcrmincs tcnninatcd m tbc siege 
bemg raiscd Smith retumed to England covered %vith glory. In 1802 
hc uas clcctcd M P for Rochester After long service bis uork m the 
Navy camc to an end m 1814 In 1815 hc uos m Drusscls on tlie e\c of 
Watcrloo, and rode with Wclliogton after his victory without ha^-mg 
had ** any of the fun ” He h\cd mueh in Pans in latcr li£e, aaasing 
himsclf, his biographcr tclls us, uitb a fictitious Ordcr ci '^Knights 
Libcrators," uhich he had formod wth himsclf as prcsident. Tts cbjcct 
of this Ordcr uas as mcntioncd m the tcxt—the hbcratioa cf Christian 


sla^ es from Barbary piratcs ; but its achicvcmcnts wers ta be only 
oa paper. SmiUi dicd m Pans. and uas buried at PéxC'Laiiais«:, 

t Count Antome Frangois iknds^ossy (1761-1828), Prr^jih general and 
diplomatist.catcrcdtheartillcry m 1781 and smed danrgansHe-,olatioa- 
ary Wars. Hc accompanicd Bonapartc's Egj-ptiaa alter 

vrards assisted In helping him to the CcztzLU. Unisr tic Empj-e 
hc was Ambassader at London, Vicana.asdCcnrttaam^-^ After V/* 4 «r- 
loo he was oae of the Commissioners sent to V»'*Z:ar‘03 to nc/o-t-ic. 
Ho serv cd under the Bourbcni as a dcp.^, 
trcatiKS of a g«)sraph.cal and geok-gjcJ 
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said to have been instructed to make to our Gdvern- 
nient during' the short peace 'with Consular Krance. In 
this interval of hostilities a notion is entertained that 
the First Consul proposed a co-operating expedition 
between the two powers to destroy, root and branch, 
the piratical States of Barbary; on which occasion, as 
the story goes, he offered to supply the military force, if 
England would engage to furnish all the naval implements 
necessary to give effect to an enterprise so honourable to 
them both. If such propositions were actually made, 
there can be no doubt that sufficient reasons then pre- 
dominated for hesitating in the acceptance of them ; and 
the hasty renewal of the war put an end to all further 
deliberations, if any had ever existed, on the subject. 

The next inquiries which Napoleon made were 
respecting the British Artillery service: they were 
addressed to the Captain of ArtiUery on board, whom 
he found completely qualified to answer the numer- 
ous questions which he addressed to him, I under¬ 
stand that his ffist entrance into the Army was in the 
Artillery Corps, and the subject was consequently the 
more interesting; and a very few weeks only had 
passed away since he had fully experienced our field 
tactics in that branch of warfare. He descended into 
all the minutiæ of the service, and inquired into the 
State and discipline of the non-commissioned officers, 
bombardiers, miners, and privates of every character. 
The education of the cadets was also scrutinised, and 
he particularly asked if they were instructed by Pro¬ 
fessors in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
&c., and in order that there might be a clear under- 
standing as to the specific terms of art, he called the 
Count de Las Cases to assist in this scientific conver- 
sation. The only observations he made were those 
of surprise at our bringing twelve-pounders into the 
held, and the strength as weU as perfection of this 
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branch of the British military force, of which he seemed 
not to have entertained an adequate comprehension. 

I premised, at the outset of my Epistolary Narra- 
tive, that you were to expect sudden transitions to 
very unconnected objects; and I now give you an 
almost laughable example, by passing from the artil- 
lery of England to the cro\vn jewels of France, of 
which Bonaparte recovered, as I understand, but 
one article, which was a Diamond Cross,* whose value 
was estimated at twelve thousand pounds sterhng. 
I am also informed that when Grouchyf telegraphed 
the capture of the Duke D'Angoulémef in the South of 

• The Diamond Cross story, as told (presumably by Croker) in the 
Qitarieriy Review, Vol XVI. p 217, declares that Napolcon “stole’* 
this piccc o£ jcwcllcry from his sister before lca\mg Fans This is aa 
intercstmg cxamplc of the malicc uith %\hich high class English pubhea* 
tions pursucd Napoleoa m thosc da>*s It scems humorous to read of 
Napolcon " stcaling “ from a family oery member of which he had ca> 
nched m so cxtraordinary a fashion 

fEmmanucl. Marquis de Grouchy (1766-1847), Marshal oi rrance, 
entered the Frcnch Anny m 1779 Although of noble family, he cm- 
braced thecauso of the Roolution and contnbuted, as General of Bngode, 
to tho conquest of Savoy In spitc of his services and the wishes of his 
soldiers he was rccallcd under a decree of the Convention that none of 
the nobiUty should Icad the troops Hc opposed Napoleoa o\cr the 
establishment of the Consulatc. but served bra\cly in many succccdmg 
wars His too pcdantic conduct m auaiting fresh orders from Napoleoa 
at Watcrloo has been made tho subjcct of cndicss contro\crsy. In which 
Groucliy himsclf took part (" Fragments histongucs,” 1840^ but it is eJear 
that a more rcsourceful soldier would have helped his Icadcr to victor>' 
Aftcr Watcrloo Grouchy Icft France and rctircd to Philadclphia, retum- 
ing m i8at. The Roolution of 1830 restored to him his titlc of Marshal. 
and m 1832 ho w'as made a peer 

$ Louis Antome do Bourbon, Duke of /VngoulCmc (1775-X844). tho 
cldcst son of Charles X.. mamed bis cousin. Madame Royale, the daughter 
of Louis XVI Hc accompamed his father, then Comte d’Artois 
to England, along wnth the emigrants of 1789 Wlicn Napolcon rc- 
tumed from £lba m XS15 the Duke W'as at Bordeaux. Hc made great 
edorts against the induence of Napolcon, but was captured by Grouchy 
and put on board ship at Cette He was in Spam when his unde, Louis 
XVTII, retumed to Pans At the Revolution of 1830 he signcd with 
his father. Charles X.. thcir unitcd abdicatioa of the crowm. In exile 
ho callcd himsdf the Count de Mame. 
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FrancG, an order was instantly returned that whatever 

property was found in his possession should be instantly 
restored to him * 

You may probably have observed that our chief 
passenger does not make his inquiries at random. 
Indeed, he always addresses them to snch persons as_, 
from their official characters, are particularly quali- 
fied to give explanatory answers; or, which' may be 
the most probable circnmstancej the official appear- 
ance of persons whom he accidentally encounters sug¬ 
gests the subj eet of his interrogations; as his curiosity 
directs itseif to the apparent departments of those with 
whom he at any time converses. He might therefore 
be induced to take me in my own way, when I was an 
object of his notice; and Physic seems to be no un- 
palatable subj eet with him. He thinks very highly of 
exercise on horseback as more conducive than any other 

* We have here the opportunity of comparing the Warden " Letters ” 
with the fragment of the Warden “ Diary ” in my possession. Here the 
facts given above are stated as follows:— 

“ Monday, Augusi i^th .—^Napoleon has continued longer on deck 
this day than any one since he joined the Novthumberland. 

“ The wind has been from the southward and eastward very light— 
swell of the sea considerable—delayed during the day by two vessels of 
the squadron lagging astem. 

“ The countenance of Bonaparte appears less pleasant than it usually 
has been ; he spoke little at dinner. During the evening he called Captain 
Beatty of the Marines, who speaks French fluently, and made enquiry 
respecting the Marines—when they paraded the guard, etc. The Captain 
had been in Egj'pt, and had served with Sir Sidney Smith at the siege 
of Acre. On Bonaparte’s hearing this he seized hold of Beatty by the 
ear, and jocosely said ; ‘ Ah, you rogue ! Were you there ? ’ He asked 
where Sir Sidney was. Captain Beatty replied that the Knight was on 
the Continent and that he had submitted a proposition to the congress 
at Vienna to destroy the horde of depredators in the Mediteinranean, the 
Barbary Corsairs. To which Bonaparte replied that it was a disgrace 
to the European Powers to pemut such a nest of miscreants to exist. 

It appears he highly approved of the proposition of the gallant admiral. 

He was this day extremely, inquisitive respecting our artillery, and ex- 
pressed surprise when told that we carried 12-pound guns into the field. 

He was also surprised when told the strength of that part of our anny. 
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to the preservation of health; and I have been in¬ 
formed that, during his passage in the Bcllerophon, and 
confident in the expectation that he should be received 
by our Government, he frequently anticipated his enjoy- 
ment of the field sports in England. 

Everyone remembers the threatened invasion of 
England in 1805, and the various conjectures which 
were formed on this momentous subject. It was not, 
according to my recoUection, by any means generally 
considered as practicable; nor did any very great 
apprehensions prevail that it would be attempted. 
I will, however, give you my authonty for the actual 
intention of carrying it into execution. Bonaparte 
positively avers it. He says that he had two hundred 
thousand men on the coast of France opposite to 
England; and that it was his determination to head 
them in person. The attempt he acknowledged to 

He put innumcrable qucstions to the Captain of ArtiUery through Mon* 
tholon, rcgordiog the cducation of this branch of the anny. whcthcr thcy 
v.cro iostructed in mathcmatics, natural philosophy, and chcmistr>* 
Hc asked qucstions regardmg the pn\atcs bombardicrs. and non com* 
missioncd ofheers The esemag tcrminatcd as usual Viith cards and 
Bonaparte ns as this night successful. Madamo Bertrand had this day 
been commumcating her scntimcnts of the Bourbons She rclatcs scvcral 
ancedotes of the Kiog ; duclls mueh on the parade of religion which hc 
makes Pays hun this roin/</imrti(>»that smcc the abdication of Bon* 
aparte, he has scldosi or es er been beard to speak of Napoleon, and when 
bis family have been inclincd to say severe things of the cx>£mpcror. 
he has in\anably chccked thcir foUy. Sbc asserts that if a Bourbon 
rcmains peaccably on the Frcncb throne it must bc the Duke of Orlcans 
The Duchess of Angoulime she appears to ba>c a great hatred to; she 
&a>'3 this Pnneess is vindictivc and cniel. A phrasc of hers she tssice 
repeated: ‘ IVhen ui.V the day of reienge coms?' I would not vouch 
for the truth of this, howescr. This convcrsation aflords onc an oppor> 
tunuy of judgmg of our present shipmates' scntimcnts regardmg the 
Uo>al family of France. By the b>c. it may bc well to remark hcrc 
that Bonaparte rcco\ercd none of tho Crown jcwcls with the cxccptioa 
of, I ilunk, a cross \alucd at twclvc thousand pounds stcrlmg NNlica 
Iclegrapbcd by General Grouchy, who had scizcd the Duke of <Vngoulvmc 
la the Soatli cf France, the property he had la his pos»c£5ioa hc desned 
the wholo to bc guea up to him, tho Dake.^ 
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be very hazardous, and the issne equaily doubtful 
His mmd,^ however, was bent on the enterprise, and 
every possible arrangement was made to give effect to 
its operations. It was hinted to him, however, that 
his flotiiia was altogether insufacient; and that such 
a ship as the NortJmmherland would run down fifty of 
them. This he readily admitted; but he stated that 
his plan was to rid the Channel of English men of war ; 
and for that purpose he had directed Admiral Ville- 
neuve"^ mth the'combined fieets of France and Spain, 
to sail apparently for Martinique, for the express pur¬ 
pose of distracting our naval force, by drawing after 
him a large portion, if not all, of our best ships. Other 
Squadrons of Observation would follow; and England 
might, by these manæuvres, be left sufficiently defence- 
less for his purpose. Admiral Villeneuve was directed, 
on gaining a certain latitude, to take a bafffing course 
back to Europe, and, having eluded the vigilance of 
Nelson, to enter the English Channel. The Flotiiia 
would then have sallied forth from Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and the adjoining ports. The intention 
was to have dashed at the Capital by the way of 
Chatham. He well knew, he added, that he should 
have had to encounter many difficulties; the object, 
however, was so great as to justify him in making the 
attempt. But Villeneuve was met on his return by 
Sir Robert Calder; f and having suffered a defeat, took 

♦Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste Silvestre de Villeneuve (1763-1806), 
French Admiral, distinguished himself first in America, and was a 
Captain at twenty years of age. In 1804 he was made Vice-admiral, and 
was selected by Napoleon to prepare for the descent on Fngland. The 
blunder in tactics mentioned in the text led him to attempt to retrieve 
his fortune by giving battie to Nelson at Trafalgar (October 2ist, 1805). 

He was made prisener, but liberated. On his way back to Paris he 
committed suicide at Rennes, fearing to face the Emperor. 

tSir Robert Calder (i 743-1818), British Admiral, entered the navy 
iu I7S9 ; he was appointed Captain of the Fleet in 1796, was knighted 
in 1797, and made a baronet in 1798. The event of his career was m 
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refuge in Ferrol. From that harbour he was peremp- 
torily ordered to sea according to his original instnic- 
tions; but, contrary to thdr most imperative and 
explicit intent, he steered his course for Cadiz. He 
might as well,'* exclaimed Napoleon, raising his voice 
and increasing his impetuosity, “ he might as weU 
have gone to the East Indies.'* Two days after Ville- 
neuve had quitted his anchorage before Cadiz, a Naval 
Officer arrived there to supersede him. The glorious 
Victory of Trafalgar soon foUowed, and the French 
Admiral died a few days after his arrival in France 3 
Report says, by his own hånd. 

Having given such a specimen of his active spirit, 
I am about to surprise you, perhaps, by the informa¬ 
tion that this man who, in the course of his career, 
seems scarcely to have allowed himself time to sleep, 

, wliile he for so many years kept the world awake, is 
now become the most decided sleeper on board the 
Northumbcrland, During the greater part of the day 
he reclines on a sofa, quits the card table at an early 
hour in the evening, is seldom visible before eleven in 
the morning, and not unfrequently takes his breakfast 
in bed. But he has nothing to do, and a novel will 
sometimes amusc him. 

It had been a favounte conjecture in several of 
the neu-spapers that Bonaparte, who had risked death 
in so many forms in the field of battie, and whose 
courage cannot, I should suppose, be liable to sus- 
picion, would, nevertheless, play the Coward at last, 
and put an end to his life, rather than suffer the dis- 

1S05, vkhea oa Fcttol Uc had to hccp \vatch o\xr the Frano>Spamsh 
squadroa, uadtr VUlcncu>‘c. He capturtd two o£ the Spacisli ships acd 
Ihca aadcd auay. ViUcacuse, o£ carrjmj out instiuctocns and 

niaUag for the EngUsh Channcl, was misled by false ictelhgcocc of a hirgcr 
BnLih fieet ia front of hin to sad for Cadiz. For his action in not Sght- 
Ing Villcneu\-c. Calder ^vas tncd by coint*niartial and rcprinandcd. He 
Dcscr served agaia. but was made K.C B. la 1815. 
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grace of being sent, a banished man and a captive, to 
St. Helena. The prevalence of such an opinion reached 
the ear of the object of it, who calmly replied, “No, 
no, I have not enough of the Roman in me to destroy 
myself." 

The subject was continued in consequence of the 
incidental mention of Mr. Whitbread’s name and the 
nnhappy termination of his life. That circumstance, 
as well as the political character of Mr. Whitbread, was 
not altogether unknown to Napoleon.^ After having 
described him as a faithful and active friend to his 
country, but who never betrayed any illiberal or local 
pr ej udices against the enemies of it, he seemed dis- 
posed to attribute the lamentable event to the moisture 
of om climate. He was not ignorant of the ehects 
ascribed to our gloomy month of November, and mul- 
tiplied his questions as to the prevalence of fogs in our 
Island and their supposed effects on the physical system 
•of its inhabitants, so as to produce those hypochon- 
driac disorders and the tædium vitcB, to which self- 
destruction is frequently imputed. He reasoned for 
some time with no common ingenuity on this unexpected 
topic, and concluded with this decisive opinion: 
“ Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my feehngs; 
nor does any reason present itself to my understanding 
by which it can be justified. It certainly originates in 
that species of fear which we denominate cowardice. 
{PoUronerie.') For what claim can that man have to 
courage who trembles at the frowns of Fortune ? True 
heroism consists in becoming superior to the ilis of life, 
in whatevér shape they may challenge him to the comba^ ’ 

General Montholon is of a very cheerful, lively dis¬ 
position ; but Madame, sa tres chere femme, is in con- 
tinual apphcation to medical assistance. Her Em- 
peror, on inquiring of Mr. O’Meara the state of her 

* See the conversation with Lyttelton, anis, page 89. 
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health, repeatcd the question of Macbeth, in the fol- 
lo\ving manner; 

‘•Caa a physxaan muustcr to a mind discascd. 

Of pluck from memory a rooted cvil?"* 

" Madame Montholon/* he continued, “ is alarmed at 
the idea of St. Helena. She is destitute of that firm- 
ness so necessary to her situation; and irresolution is 
a weakness that is unpardonable even in a woman. ”t 
It is, indeed, very evident that we are indebted for 
the company of the ladies in our voyage to the romantic 
devotion of the gentlemen their husbands to the object 
for which it was undertaken. Madame Bertrand could 
not even persuade her femme de chamhre to quit Paris, 
till she had obtained permission for the woman’s hus¬ 
band and son to accompany the suite. 

I shall now proceed to give the account of an inter- 
csting conversation which I had with the Count de Las 
Cases on the hnal resolution of Napoleon to throw 
himseif on the generosity of the English Government. 
He prefaced his narrativc with this assurance: “No 
page of Ancient History will give you a more falthful 
detail of any extraordinary event than I am afaout to 
offer of our departure from France, and the dreum- 
stances connected \\ith it. The future Historian will 
certainly attempt to describe it; and you ^vill then 


•Hje QuarUtly ReiicJ) (Vol. XVI.) males fan cf ths pxobabUity o£ 
Xapolcoa bcing able to quote Shatspere. Waxdea heard the story 
Irom O’Mcara, as hc States m the uopahLihed "Ihaiy” before mc, 
aad misundcrstood what oceurred. Xapoleca, la zny case. deaicd abihty 
to quote Shakspere m the ongmaL Wanfca's story is repeated also 
la a letter from aa ofiiccr of the SorHumUrlvii, enhUed **Aathcatic 
Partjculars of Boaapaite." that appeared m th- Jformng Chronide for 
October i8. 1S15. but this letter mest ha-,e beca scat by Warden. 

t Mr. OMcara Mas Sargeoa oa beard tie BdUropkon ; and whea 
^aapaitc s mcdical aticadaat Ctclztd a cwtmaance of ha professioaaJ 
duti« hc %x.luntccr^ his^iccs; a cmKmatar.ee h.ghjy appro^ed of 

--VershoaMmsaSed with 

^ profcss.oa. ta 

uc hoaoar of his character, ard tie srrmes cf ha heaxt_.Vc^ ly 
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be able to judge of the authenticity of his materials 
and the correctness of his narration. 

“ From the time the Emperor quitted the Capital, 
it was his fixed determination to proceed to America, 
and estabhsh himself on the banks of one of its great 
rivers, where he had no doubt a number of his friends 
from France would gather round him; and, as he had 
been finaily baffled in the career of his ambition, he 
determined to retire from the world, and, beneath the 
branches of his own fig-tree in that seqnestered spot, 
tranquilly and philosophicaily observe the agitations 
of Europe.” On my observing that the good peopie of 
Washington might entertain very different notions of 
his philosophy, and rather contemplate with appre- 
hension such a colony as he would establish, Las Cases 
rephed, “ Oh, no ; the career of Napoleon’s ambition 
is terminated.’' He then proceeded: 

“ On our arrival at Rochefort, the difficulty of reach- 
ing the Land of Promise appeared to be much greater 
than had been conjectured. Every inquiry was made, 
and various proj ects proposed; but, after all, no very 
practicable scheme offered itself to our acceptance. 
At length, as a demier ressort, two chasse-marées [small 
one-masted vessels] were procured; and it was in 
actual contemplation to attempt a voyage across the 
Atlantic in them. Sixteen midshipmen engaged most 
wiUingly to direct their course; and, during the night, 
it was thought that they might ehect the meditated 
escape. We met,’' continued Las Cases, “in a small 
room, to discuss and come to a final determination on 
this momentous subject; nor shaH I attempt to de- 
scribe the anxiety visible on the countenances of our 
small assembly. The Emperor alone retained an un- 
embarrassed look, when he calmly demanded the 
opinions of his chosen band of foUowers as to his future 
conduct. The maiority were in favour of his retum- 
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ing to the Army, as in the South of France his cause 
still appeared to wear a favourable aspect. This proposi¬ 
tion the Emperor instantly rcjected, \vith a declaration, 
delivered in a most decided tone and with a peremptory 
gesture, that he never would be the instrument of a 
Ciml War in France. He declared, in the words which 
he had for some time frequently repeated, that his 
political career was terminated; and he only wshed 
for the secure asylum which he had promised himself 
in America, and, till that hour, had no doubt of attain- 
ing. He then asked me, as a Naval Officer, whether I 
thought that a voyage across the Atlantic was practic- 
able in the small vesscls, in which alone it then ap¬ 
peared that the attempt could be made. I had my 
doubts/* added Las Cases, ** and I had my wi^hes: 
the latter urged me to encourage the enterprise, and 
the former made me hesitate in engaging for the prob- 
ability of its being crowned with success. My rcply 
implicated the influence of them both. I answered 
that I had long quitted the maritime profession, and 
was altogether unacquainted with the kind of vessels 
in question, as to their strength and capacity for such 
a navigation as was proposed to be undertaken in 
them; but as the young midshipmen who had volun- 
teered their services must be competent judges of the 
subject, and had offered to risk their lives in navigat- 
ing these vessels, no small confidence, I thought, might 
be placed in their probablc security. This project, how- 
ever, ^^'as soon abandoned, and no alternative appeared 
but to throw ourselves on the generosity of England.* 

** In the midst of this midnight Council, but with- 
out the least appearance of dcjection at Æe varying 

•Itu ucrth uhilc pnatiDg tbc foUoumg cstract frcsi the MontUur 
coaccnucg this nuttcr:— 

Mcasures has c bcca taVea lo fxc\ ent the escape of Napoleon Eucaa- 
parte. and »t wiU be seea b)* the foUowing extraet cf a letter frea the 
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and rather irresolute opinions of his friends, Napoleon 
ordered one of them to act as Secretary, and a Letter 
to the Pnnce Regent of England was dictated. On 
the following day I was employed in making the neces- 
sary arrangements with Captain Maitland on board the 
Selleyophon. That officer condncted himself with the 
utmost politeness and gentlemanly courtesy, but would 
not enter into any engagements on the part of his 
Government; and, with the exception of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Planat/ every person in the suite of Bonaparte 

i\faritime Prefect of Rochefort to the Minister of the Marine that the 
result has been such as we had reason to expect. 

“ Rochefort, 

“ Jiily 15, 10 in the evening. 

" Under execution of your Excellency's orders I embarked in 
my boat, accompanied by Baron Ricard, Prefect of the Lower 
Charente. The Reports from the roads for the i4th had not then 
reached me, but I was informed by Captain Philibert conunanding 
the Amphiirite frigate that Buonaparte had embarked on board 
the Épervier brig \vith a flag of truce determined to proceed to the 
English cruising station. 

“ Accordingly at daybreak we saw him manæuvring to make 
the English ship Bellerophon, commanded by Captain Maitland, who 
on perceiving that Buonaparte was steering towards him hoisted 
the white flag at the mizen. 

“ Buonaparte and the persons in his suite were received on board 
the English ship. The officer whom I had left to make observations 
communicated to me this important news, and General Becker, who 
arrived soon after, confirmed it. “ Bonnefoux, 

“ Navai Captain and Maritime Prefect." 

* Lieut.-Colonel de Planat was at first included in the list of those 
who were to accompany Napoleon to St. Helena (Maitland's "Narrative,” 
p. 190). General Gourgaud's name was omitted, and de Planat was to 
have been Secretary to the Emperor. Gourgaud was very angry, and per- 
suaded Napoleon to substitute his name. Maitland remarks, in reference 
to the first breakfast on board the Bellerophon (“Narrative," p. 92), “I 
observed during the whole time that Colonel Planat, who was much 
attached to him, and of whom Bonaparte always expressed himself in 
terms of affection, had tears running down his cheeks, and seemed greatly 
distressed at the situation of his master. And from the opportunities I 
afterwards had of observing this young man's character, I feel convinced he 
had a strong personal attachment toBonaparte.” De Planat was ready about 
the time of Napoleon’s death to go to St. Helena in place of Montholon. 
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buoycd themselves up with the hopes that they shoul 
receive at least the same treatment which had beei 
manifested to Luden Bonaparte* in your country 
and with that consolatory expectation we anived oi 
the coast of England.” 

The performance of Divine Service, as is usual oi 
board his Majesty*s ships, to distinguish and offer du 
honour to the Sabbath Day, happened to introduce 
discourse on the subject of religion \vith the principa 
persons of the suite, when we were generally informe« 
that their cliief had thought proper, after dinner, t 
speak on the subject of religious faith. His opinion 
it was not deemed necessary to commumcate an 
furthcr than that they were generally of the most Ubera 
and tolerating character. One circumstance, howevei 
it was thought proper to assert, as from his own instan 

* Luciea ] 3 oaapirto (i77S->i840). onc of tho brothen of Kapolcon. vn 
bom at Ajaccto In 1793 hc trfod at MancUlcs to cxcitc the sympatb 
of the RepubUe for Cemen against PaoU and the Bnbsh ^Uliance I 
179S he bccame a member of the Council of 500 Hc pla>cd a great pai 
in the coup d'ilat of the iSth Brumairc, wbicb placcd his brother m po\NC 
Latcr lic ^^-as Ambassadør to Spam, but fcll into dugrace %vith Kapolca 
o>cr his mamage. and U\cd m vanous parts of Curopc. engaged i 
hterary work and maklng friends m Home and in London Dr Samu 
Butler {Life, iS9d) supci^dscd an Dnghsh \crsion of Luucn Bonapartc 
poem. CharUmagtit, in iSii The translation \N’as begun by bis curat 
Mr. Maundc, but the translation uas practically mode by Butler an 
the Rev Francis Hodgson. after^vards Provost of Eton " Both tram 
Lators beheved CharUtn^gm to bc a great poem, and thought tliey uei 
coveneg thcmscUcs u-ith glory by coanccUng tbcir names with a uor 
uhich they uere conhdcnt uould bc tmmortal*' In the opimon of th 
aulhor of Ef(j:hon, tho failurc of CharUmagng m England was duc nc 
to tts dreanness-^that would not ba\ c mattered—but to the faet of Lucie 
Doaapartc's reconcilution with his brother Xapolcon alter his escape froc 
Elba." B^Ton's cnlbusiasUc \crdict on ChirUrnagTu, not more wroog 
headed than thecntical\*crdictsof most poets, may bequotcd: *' The bttl 
that I have seen by stcalth and aeudent of ChatUmagne quite clcctnhe« 
me It must bc a stupendous work'Wt scems to bc of another age. . . 
il Lvcica \nli oceupy tbc same space la the of poctry which hi 

Imperial brother has secured in those of hi 5 tor>—except that with pos 
tenty the >erdict must be tn his favour.** Sir Walter Scott, howxser 
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aiithority : that his profession of the faith of Mahomet 
and avowed devotion to the Crescent in Egypt, was a 
mere act of policy to serve the purpose of the moment. 
This faet appeared to be asserted with particular energy 
from the knowledge possessed by the party communi- 
cating itj of the abhorrence which Bonaparte^s having 
declared himself a Mussulman excited in England. But 
the 2eal of the moment was not calculated to throw any 
new light upon the manæuvre, or to soften the original 
opinion entertained of it. Indeed, I ought to have 
told you before, in order to account for any apparent 
knowledge of the opinions generally prevailing in 
England respecting the French Revolution and the 
leading characters in it, previous to the Peace of Andens, 
if allusions should have been made to them, that the 

•who was pretty \vrong-headed In his views of brother poets, declined the 
author’s offer to translate Charlcmagnc into English. Lucien seems to 
have played fast and loose %vith principles when in England, for he said, 
according to Butler, that if the Government would but make his own and 
their situation comfortable, he would engage to detach all his brothers 
from Napoleon and get them to England. Lucien did, however, join his 
brother during the Hundred Days and strove to make him a really demo- 
cratic ruler. On his brother's failure he became a prisener at Turin, 
but was released at the demand of the Pope, and retired to his villa in 
the Roman States, where he died. Of his Memoirs only one volume 
appeared in 1836. Of this the Quarierly Review (December, 1836), 
which makes astonishing reading during the first half of the nineteenth 
century where the Bonapartes are concemed, declared that it was “ incon- 
ceivably trivial and intolerably duU.” One passage from the Quarterly is 
worth quoting;— 

“ We rise from the perusal wearied to death, and without having 
acquired the slightest addition to our previous knowledge either of 
events or men, or even of Lucien Bonaparte himself, unless indeed it 
may appear something of a novelty to have at once such undisputed 
evidence and such a striking example of what blockheads a revolution 
may raise to eminence, It is certainly the greatest of revolutionary 
miracles that such a set of boobies as this whole tribe have always 
shown themselves wheneyer they were beyond the immediate influ- 
ence of Napoleon, should have been actually ministers, ambassaders, 
princes, kings—what not ?—and it now appears that Lucien is little 
' better than the rest of the puppets.” 
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Count de Las Cases had rcsided among us as an emi¬ 
grant till that event. 

I shall here observe that whenever an opportunity 
offered, the zealous attendants of Napoleon never 
failed to represent him in a manner that might lessen 
any unfavourable impressions, which they supposed 
the English entertained respecting him, whether per¬ 
sonal or political. The impetuosity of his temper being 
mentioned, it was not denied; but his frequent and 
even habitual correction of it was illustrated by these 
two anecdotes, which de Las Cases stated as facts, 
among many others, known to himself. He related 
them in the foUowing manner. 

** I was at St. Cloud, when Captain Miculieuse waited 
upon the Emperor on his return from England. He 
had been taken in the Didon, by an English frigate, the 
Phænix, commanded by Captain Baker.* On my in- 
troducing him, his ilajesty said, in a very harsh tone 
of voice, So, Sir, you surrendered your colours to an 
enemy of inferiør force : how can you answer for your 
conduct ? ” " Sire,” replicd Jlieulieuse, ” I did my ut- 
most; my men would fight no longer.” ” If so,” 
answered the Emperor, ”when an ofBcer is disobeyed 
by his men, he should cease to command. Therefore, 
begone.” About six months after this mortifying recep- 

* .V short time previous to the battic of Tnfalgar. the DtJon was scat 
irom Fcrrol by .\dniiral Villcacuvc to aseertoin %vhat English ships v>cre 
oH the Coast This Fngatc, carrymg 44 guns, and 330 men, bad instnic- 
tions to a%oid fighung ; but falhng m with tho Phantx of 36 guns and 
354 men, commanded by Captam BaLcr. ber uifcnor suo scemed to 
jusufy the Frcnch Captain m disobc)'mg his orders ; be bached his main« 
top^saJ and lay*to till tho Fhcpnix ranged up alongside, and commeneed 
tho action ; when. aiter a most deternuned condict of three hours, part 
of uhieh time they were on board caeh other, the DtJen struck, bcing 
a complcte wrcck. I was at that time Surgeon of the Pkxntx, and can 
therefore bear tcstimony to the admirable conduct and bras cry of Captain 
Baker, h.s OiScers and Crew. cn this mcmcrable occas.oa.—.Ve/« by 
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tion, and when his conduct had been inquired into, he 

was appointed to the command of a squadron at 
Venice. 

The Emperor had a confidential seer etary, a man 
of superior talents, who was blessed with a disposition 
so mild, and a temper so smooth, that it was almost 
impossible to trouble the one or to ruffle the other. 
The impetuosity of his Imperial Master, mth the un- 
certain and unreasonable hours when he was frequently 
summoned to his duty, and the calm preparation in 
which he was ever found to perform it, sufficiently 
proves the character that has been given of him. 
Napoleon seldom took a pen into his hånd; his general 
practice was to dictate to others, which he did with 
the rapidity of thought; and if an idea struck him in 
the middle of the night, the secretary in waiting was 
instantly summoned to transmit it to paper. This 
officer had happened, on one of these hasty occasions, 
to have mistaken an expression as it was dictated to 
him, and for this accidental mistake was dismissed 
from the presence in terms of the severest displeasure. 
The next morning the Emperor sent for his secretary ; 
and when the latter entered the saloon with his usual 
placid and undisturbed countenance, the Emperor,. 
with rather a look of displeasure, demanded of him 
if he had slept the preceding night, and on being in¬ 
formed that he had enjoyed his usual hours of com- 
fortable repose, this reply was given: ‘ Then you 

have been more fortunate than me, so take your pen,' 
and a decree for a very liberal pension to the secretary 
was instantly dictated.” 

It was wished, also, to counteract a notion which 
the party imagined to prevail among us, that Napoleon 
did not possess the active spirit of gaUantry towards 
the ladies without which a Frenchman does not believe 
that any generous, noble, or heroic virtue can exist* 
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Such an opinion, if it prevailed, was considered by his 
zealous champions as a most foul and groundless asser¬ 
tion. Among other proofs of his more tender nature, 
it was said that he was sincerely attached to Jlarie 
Louise, and it was addcd a fond look from her eye 
would command anything from his heart. (Remember, 
it is a Frenchman who speaks.) At the same time it 
was avowed that though she might possess his more 
permanent affection, her Majesty was kno\vn to suspect 
the possibility of his straying into an occasional in- 
fidelity. 

It is, indeed, very well known that the English ladies 
whom he saw from the gangway of the Bellcroplujn 
drew from him very animated expressions of admiration. 
Miss Brown, a daughter of General Brown, is said to 
have fixed his e.xclusive attention, while she was in a 
situation to remain an object whose features could be 
distinguishcd. 

You may remember, perhaps, that some years since, 
when the Marquis of WcUesley was Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, that Sir George, then 
Captain Cockbum, who commanded the hnplacdble, 
was particularly chosen to conduct a secret enterprise 
with Baron de CoUi, a Pole,* to rescue and securc the 
escape of Ferdinand VIL of Spain, who was at that time 
confmed in the Castle of Valen9ay. I have now the 
means of throwing some light upon that interesting 
transaction, by the Communications of those who were 
well acquainted wth what I must consider as the un- 
fortunate conciusion of it. 

• Baron de CoUi \vaa aa .-Vustnan officer »bo ** entered rnmc« anud a 
tboosand dangers, v.nth a »ebeme for dcb\cnag ibe pnncc. Hc boped 
to get him to tbe coast. and to aa EcgL&b fngaU. by means of false pass> 
jKirts and relaj's of suaft horses. The cafortunatc adventnrer was caught 
and li.ro«n mto a dungeoa at Vinccnncs** VoL I, p. iS). The 

QuMutly la its revlen of Wardca, ccrrects h.s itatcnicat as t 

dc Cclb s or.gnj by mai-ng a greater eiiur. ' 
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AJl^ that could be done by the active, patient, and 
unremitting vigilance of Captain Cockburn, to whom 
so important a part of this secret design had been en- 
trusted, was accomplished; and it need not be added, 
that the officers under his command shared his persever- 
ing spirit. They, in due time, arrived at the spot where 
the Baron was to enter upon the part assigned him in 
the bold and dangerous stratagem; and,,as an essential 
accompaniment of it, money and jewels were artfuUy 
concealed in different parts of his dress. He hoped to 
return in about a month, and all the necessary signals 
were arranged in order to secure his retreat with his 
royal prinse to the ship. Nothing more, however, was 
heai'd of the Baron; and the Implacable, after a long- 
continued, tedious, and ever-watchful cruise, returned 
to port. 

The enterprising Pole now became the subject of 
various conjectures. He was successively considered 
as having betraycd his trust, or seized as a spy and 
put to death; or that the weak, infåtuated Prince, 
for whose deliverance the enterprising Baron had 
devoted himself to so much danger, had betrayed the 
plot, and involved his romantic adherent in the fatal 
consequences of such a discovery. But the mystery 
of the poor Baron's fate was now to.be unfolded. The 
necessary witnesses for the purpose were in Court. 
Savary, who was Minister of the Police of Paris at the 
time of this secret expedition, was in the suite of Napo- 
leon, and could have no objection to tell all that he 
knew of the business, while his master was on the spot 
to confirm or correct the statement. There was no 
difficulty, therefore, for Sir George Cockburn, in his 
present high official character, to become acquainted 
with the finale of the bold Baron’s adventure, concern- 
ing which, it may be presumed, his generous nature felt 
something more than curiosity. 
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The Baron, it seems, had arrived in safety at the 
point to wliich he was destined, but Almighty Love 
appears to have demanded his first attentions. A 
lady, to whom he was ardently attached in Paris, was 
an irresistible object of attraction, and to that city he 
bent his first steps; but he had not been two hours 
within its walls bcfore somc of Savary's myrmidons 
seizcd the unfortunate and imprudent Pole, stripped 
off his clothes, wtli tlieir valuable concealments, and 
consigned him to a prison. So far the stratagem 
failed of success j but Bonaparte uished to know 
whether the imprisoncd monarch was privy to it. 
A proper person was tlierefore selected to personate 
the Baron, and with all his false passports and 
rich clothes, introduced liimself to Ferdinand; but 
though the guards were purposely withdrawn, to 
give all possible facility for his escape, the im- 
prisoned King dared not encounter the danger of the 
attempt. 

On our approach to Madeira, the hazy State of the 
atmosphere precluded tlie possibility of seeing tlie 
island until we got close bctween Puerto Santo and the 
Deserts. The latter rocky island is almost perpendicu- 
lar; and has some slight resemblance to St. Helena. 
This circumstance I mentioncd to de Las Cases, and Ue 
instantly communicated it to Napoleon, who had quitted 
the dinner-table sooner than usual, and joined a few 
of us on the poop; but the comparison of what he now 
saw with his gloomy notions of the place where he was 
shortly to abide, produced not a single word. Hc gave 
an cncrgetic shrug, and a kind of contemptuous smile; 
and tliat was all. The sloping front and lu.\uriant 
aspect of the island of iladeira could not but e-\cite aa 
unplcasant sensation, when contrasted uith the idea 
hc had entertained of tlic huge bbck rock of St. Helena. 
I had presented Joluison's Work on the ** Infiuence o£ 
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Tropical Climates on European Constitutions to his 
perusal. That writer has been very lavish of his en- 
comiums on St. Helena; but he acknowledges that he 
only lay at anchor off it for three days, and its acute 
reader ridiculed the glo wing descriptions which were 

founded on such a transient and imperfect view of the 
place. 

A Sirocco wind had blown for forty-eight hours 
previous to our arrival at the Madeiras, and had done 
considerable damage to the vines of the Island. This 
circumstance will be indubitably attributed by the 
superstitious inhabitants to the mahgn appearance of 
Bonaparte on their coast; and all the saints were 
probably invoked to hasten our departure. 

With the fine landscape of the rich and fruitful spot 
before us, I conclude this Letter. My next may, per¬ 
haps, inform you of our arrival at the barren and rocky 
scene of St. Helena; but, wherever I may be, you well 
know, I trust, -with what truth 

I am, &c. &c., 

W. W.f 


* James Johnson (i777-i845),the author of “The Influence of Tropical 
Climates on European Constitutions,” published in 1812, \vas a physician 
born at Ballinderry, Co. Derry, Ireland, and was at first a surgeon in the 
navy. This, the most popular of his many books, reached a sixth edition 
nearly tliirty years after it first appeared. Johnson was a surgeon in 
the Inipregnahle when, in 1814, the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) con- 
veyed the Tsar Alexander and the King of Prussia to England, and, having 
attended the Duke for an attack of fever, was appointed his surgeon. 
He settled as a surgeon in Portsmouth in 1814, and began a Medical 
Review called The Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

t Warden in his “ Diary ” tells Baron de CoUi’s adventures much as 
in the text. He continues as follo%vs, \vriting on Napoleon's birthday. 
August I5th, 1S15 : — 

“ When some of our officers the other day were ridiculing the imbecility 
of the present family of Spain—representing a number of recent edicts, 
and concluding with the opinion that they were unfit to reign the 
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Frcnchman rcAdUy rcpbed. *\Vcll, vrhy did jou assist thcm to thcir 
throflc ? ’ 

**Kapolcon has bcca more communlcative this day than usual Hc 
taikcd ^'llth frccdom at dinncr but rctircd carly Hc drinks littlc wnc, 
ond amongst his othcr observations hc remarkcd tho Icngtli of time the 
EngUsh pcoplo dcdicatcd to thcir dmner—for his part hc scldom ciccccdcd 
a quarter of an hour Oa Bonapartc's qmtting the tablc Sir George 
Cockbum hllcd a bumper and ga\c the heofth of the General, bcing the 
return of his natal day This unexpcctcd sally of the admiral appeared 
to gi>c great satisfaction to the suite of Napolcon A second bumper 
was gi>cn to the ladies uho were still present at the tablc 

•• WeJitesday Auguit i 6 th —Kothing intcrcsting has oceurred dunng 
this day Kapolcon was on deck dunng the forenoon and appeared witb 
his usual gra\nti» He atc a \cry hearty dinncr, dcank very modcratcly 
of uinc uhich is his custom. and retumed to the quartcr^dcck three* 
quarters of an hour before the party broke up There is a prc\aning idea 
in England that Bonapartc’s consacnce does not permit him to sicep. 
tliat he 13 tormented wth fnghtful dreams. etc I finnly bclie\c this to 
be a mistake It Is my opinion that Kapolcon slccps more than most 
men on board the i^orihumbctland Hc mdulgcs on tho sofa dunng the 
day and hc quits the card table carly m the c\cniog Hc is scldom 
\uible before i x tlio foUovving day It would appear singular—houcvcr, 
It is true that this celebrated character is fond of readmg novcls Thero 
uas a report in England some days prior to our rcceivmg Booaparte on 
board the Xcrthumberhnd that, rather than bo coavc>cd to St Helena, 
he uould put a penod to his cxistcncc This prinupa) conjecture uas 
paragraphed in c\cry newspaper of the day. conscquently it rcachcd 
tho car of N'apolcon. uho coolly obscrxcd hc uas not >ct such a Roman 
as to destroy himsclf Wc leam from the compamons of Napolcon—men 
who voluntanly sacn6ccd fortunc friends, and personal hbcrt>’, consc* 
quently the a\oucd admlrers of this man’s character-~that dunng his 
cxalted carcer they ha%c only tuo accusatroos to place to his charge 
One uas extra\agant ambition, the othcr, the dcath of the Duke of 
Eogbiea Bonapartc himsclf accuscs tho Pnncc of bemg a traitor to 
Fronce. consix^ucntly he rcconulcd the cxccution of the Duke to the 
forfciture of his hfe by the lau-s of France ; and perhaps the neccssitj of 
the times uas the c^ef Induceroent for carr^ing his >engcance to the 
extent he did \\*hat the cxccution of this and the many othcr enmes 
he stands accused of may produce on his nund, I know not But this 
mach I knou*. that there is no bebef here tbat ather ghosts or goblins 
\mt his pdlou on board the SctiiumltrljnJ Waning and loeung con- 
lidcrably at cards last night. Sir George Cockbum contnsed to get nd 
cl uo napolcoas. many be had uoa the precediag night The ubolc of 
thu day h-s bcea sAtr>' and bot. The thensometer below 7^, oa deck 
73 \ 1 ght breere sprang up la the crening uhich has incrcased daneg 

the night.” 
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At Sea, 

My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

Our great man seldom suffered a day to pass 
without making particular inquiries respecting the 
health of the crew_, and the nature of such diseases as 
then prevailed among them, \vith the particular mode of 
treatment. The complaints at this time prevalent on 
board the ’Northum'berlanA required a free use of the 
lancet.^ We had a young, healthy, florid crew on our 
quitting Englandj with constitutions liable to be in- 
fluenced with increase of temperature. He seemed to 

♦ Judging by a study of the Master’s Log of the Northumberland in 
1S15, which may be seen in the RoUs Office, a free use of the cat was all 
too common under Captain Ross's régvne. I have extracted the only 
salient passages from that log during the period in question:— 

“ August 2nd. —Hoisted the red flag of Rear-Admirai Sir George 
Cockburn. 

“August 6 th. — Bellerophon, a frigate, and two troopships in company, 

“ August yth. —At i r General Buonaparte came on board from H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, accompanied by Lord Keith and the following French officers, 
viz., Count Bertrand, his wife, three children, a servant and her child ; 
General de Montholon, his Avife and child and a female servant; General 
Gourgaud ; Count de Las Cases and his son, nine servants and a surgeon. 

" August i 8 th. —Read the Articles of War and punished James Taylor 
with 36 lashes, Peter Morris ditto 24, David Parker ditto 24, Thomas 
Harrison ditto 24, James Cooper ditto 36, James Gaster 12, John 
Brandon 34, Thomas Sexton 36, W. Lemming 24, for drunkenness, con- 
tempt, neglect of duty, and disobedience of orders. 

“ October I4th. —Saw the Island of St. Helena bearing N.N.W. 13 

leagues. 

“ October lyih.—Landed General Buonaparte and suite. 

“ October 2is/.—Read the Articles of War and punished Thomas John¬ 
son with 36 lashes for drunkenness and contempt, John Belton 24 for theft. 

“ November igth. —Sent working party on shore to carry planks from 
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entertain a very strong prejudice against bleeding, 
which lie callcd the Sangrado practice, nor did he fail 
to treat our first conversations on the subject \vith a 
degree of humour and pleasantry which proved that 
the great events of his life had not driven from his 
recoUcetion the solemn satire of Le Sage. He urged 
the propriety of sparing the precious fluid, under an 
apprehension of its deficiency, when, as he conceived, 
the food on board a ship was not sufliciently nutritious 
to restore it. A Frcncliman, hc exclaimed, would never 
submit to the discipline of the Spanish doctor. And 
on my observing that the French did not eat quite so 
mueh beef as Englishmen, he peremptorily denied the 
faet, “ To the fuU as mueh," he said, “ but they cook 
it diflercntly.'* He was, however, open to conviction; 
and when he had been made to understand the general 
health of our fleet, and had witnessed the good effeets 
of the practice which he had so forcibly reprobated and 
ridiculed, he no longer argued against it; but aiways 
mentioned it with some facctious observation. On 
meeting me, he would apply liis fingers to the bend 
of the opposite arm, and ask, Well, how many have 
you bied to-day ?” Nor did hc fail to exclaim, when 
any of Iiis own people were indisposed, " O, bleed him, 
blccd him ! To tlie powerful lancet with him ; that’s 
the infallible remedy,” Hc had, however, seen the 

St. Helena to Longwood to buUd aportxncnts for the reception o{ Buona> 
porte, 

'* Feltv^ry izlh, 1816.-—Seat 200 scamen to cony stores irom james's 
V'allcy to Loagviood os bcforc. 

"June iSi6.—Anived ILM.S. beoriag the flag of Sir 

Ihiltcncy Malcolm. 

“Jura j^ih. 1S16.—Sladc sail/* 

Tl',s faet is that Uic crew of tho XcrthuuxiittUnJ uere in a State oi 
sJpprcsseJ muliay Ihroughout the x-oyagc. and floggiags were very 
ircijucnl. Whfo the ahip amved at Torbay the crew fiad eapccted to he 
jutj od. and nadmg the>* vrere not evea pcrmiltcd to land. disccatcnt was 
nlc darjig Uic uucspcctcd xoyagc to St. Helena. 
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good effects on Madame Bertrand. That lady was 
attacked with an inflammatory fever, when she sub- 
mitted to lose two pounds of biood, as well as to abstain 
from wine and all animal food; but the Sangrado 
system effected her cure, and confirmed the proseljrtism 
of her Emperor to the practice.* 

Of Ilis own State of health he has good reason to 
boast, and when it is considered to how many various 
climates hc has exposed himself, and what a succession 
of toii he has undergone during the last twenty-five 
years, the State of health he has enjoyed, and still 
enjoys, is altogelher astonishing. He declares that he 
has been but twice throughout his life in such a State 

* Irresolutioii appears an egrcgious fault. Bonaparte is apt to 
despise eveu a wotnan when he finds her unequal to encounter difficul- 
ties. It appears very clear to mc tliat Bonaparte is indebted for the 
company o£ ladies entirely to the devotion of their husbands. Madame 
Bertrand, befoce she could persuade her female attendant to qult Paris, 
was obligcd to permit the husband and son to accompany the suite. 

report has been propagated in England declaring Bonaparte a woman- 
hater. This b a foul aspersion. He was extremely fond of Maria Louisa, 
and from indubitable authority I am told a tear from that woman’s 
cye would have commanded anything from Napoleon. She was very 
jealous of him, and not wåthout cause—he is very amorous. 

" According to the received opinion of that easy, obliging manner 
which is said to be necessary in forming a gentleman, Bonaparte is 
deficient. He is less gallant to the ladies here than one might expect 
under their misfortune. Madame Bertrand slyly got hold of his snufi- 
box this day at table while his head was tumed from her in conversa- 
tion, Bonaparte turned round sooner than she expected, seized the 
box, and clapped it into his pocket. The lady looked confused. No 
apology took place on either side." 

******* 

" When the Bellerophon remained at Plymouth, an incalculable 
nuraber of well-dressed people were in the habit of rowing round the 
ship, He asked if they were shopkeepers. It may be remembered 
he often called us a nation of shopkeepers, and it appears the idea still 
was uppermost in his mind. The dress and beauty of the women drew 
from him the warmest encomiums. The Duke of Rovigo declared that 
the sight of so mueh beauty was capable of making an old man young. 

** Bony remarked one young lady in a most particnlar manner— 
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as to demand medical aid. Hc took a dose of phj'sic 
for the first complaint; and tlie second, being a pul- 
monic affcction, required a blister. Mr. O’JIeara/ his 
own surgeon, speaks with admiration of his tempera¬ 
ment, and says that his pulse never c.\ceeds si-\ty-t\\o. 
His own spontancous account of himself is that he is 
very passionate; but that the violence of his disposition 
soon subsides, not only into tranquiUity, but into cold- 
ness and indifference. I have never heard that, in 
speaking of his constitution and uncommon State of 
health, he ever hinted at the advances of age, or cal- 
culatcd the probabilities of his enjoying length of hfe. 
He has indeed been kno\m to say, and to repeat the 

a daughter ol General Brou*n’s Ile kept his eyes fixed on her lor half 
an hour \Miea told that tho asscmbhgc of pcople he u-itncsscd sicre 
of cNcry rank m soc>c(:>*—from nobles to pcople mueh mfenor to shop- 
keepers, he expressed himsclf gratificd by the mformatioo Hony remarked 
that he never bchcld vvomen vnth such bcautiful bosoms This hc most 
particulorly admired. and I firmly bcllcvc hc vvould glaxUy have 
kissed many wbo were there He is very anxious to knovv every par- 
ticular respeetmg Uic fcmales inhabitiog the uland oi St Helena. Upon 
my word I scarccly thmk Booapartc can live uilhout a wifc His 
prcdilcction In favour of tlic ladies is disputed m Cngland . that this 
opinion IS MTong I have great rcason to beheve I vcnly bclicve no 
woman will f.all in love with N'apolcon whilc his hat is ofT Hc hos very 
little the appearanco of a genUeman when uncovered "—Warden't Un- 
puidtskeJ ‘'Diary ” 

•Barry Edward O’Mcara (1756-1836) was bom m I>ubhn Hc 
made an enormous reputation by a single book. ** Xapolcon in Exile, 
or A Vojce from St Ifclcna" O’Mcara entered the army in iSa; as 
asiistant surgeon to the Ornd Brgunent and vv'as with it m Sicil> Calabru. 
and Fg>'pt Hc was compcllcd to leave tiie service m conscquencc of 
bcicg scccad m a duel and the QuarUtly lUt of a later date made mueh 
of that “ dugrace ” O Mcara tumed to the navy and was assistant* 
surgeon successiv cly oa sevcral ships Itcforc he joincd the Leilftophcn. 
XajxJcca w-as pleasctl witli bim doulticss iKcause aznoag so many who 
knew only EngUsh hc found orc who could talk to boa in ItaJun Jfait* 
land ilioLg’it well of hira and when Napcleca's own sargeca Maingaud 
dcolinctl to Joilow him to St. Helena. O Mcara rtccived the appo.atir.cnt 
Hc foaod h msclf la a hotked of ]ra!oLs«cs Sir Hudsca Lowr apj^cared 
to tale it fer graatrd that he shoald Le a spy upea ihc ex Emperor fer 
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opinionj that he ought to havø died on the day when he 
entered Moscow, as he then had arri ved at the summit 
of his mihtary glory. It has been even said by some 
of his few surrounding friends that he should himself 
have determined not to survive it. 

I must beg leave to return to the subject of blood- 
ietting, as a conversation took place which had escaped 
me, and is an additional proof of his curiosity or anxiety_, 
or perhaps both of them, respecting it. He called me to 
him on the quarter-deck, and asked the following profes¬ 
sional questions : Can a person^ labouring under a 

tropical disease^ requiring what you call the free use 
of the lancet, promise himself an equal share of health, 
eighteen months after, as he had before the system of 
depletion ? ” “ How long are the vessels fiUing after 

being partially emptied of biood; and what quantity 

the benefit of the British Government. O’Meara grew tired of the råle, 
and quarrelled with Lowe. After constant bickerings, Lowe requested 
his recall. He carried with him an autograph note from Napoleon asking 
that his friends and relatives should accept O’Meara’s account of his 
situation. When he arri ved in England he addressed a letter to the 
Government, suggesting that Napoleon’s life was not safe in Lowe’s 
hånds. As the life of the exile was precisely what the Government of 
the day did not overmuch wish to preserve, O'Meara received instaut 
dismissal. Thereupon he began a literary war on the Government with an 
“ Exposition of Some of the Transactions that have taken place at St. 
Helena since the Appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe as Governor." In 
1822 he expanded this into his “ Napoleon in Exile," which took the 
World by storm, and made him the hero of the Whigs for a season. In 
spite of many attempts to minimise it, O’Meara’s narrative is substan- 
tially accurate, and is in any case thoroughly readable. The suggestion 
that O’Meara was all along a Government spy is untenable. Not more 
than half of O’Meara’s manuscript was used by him in his famous book. 
Nineteen manuscript volumes were left by him to Louis MaiUiard, the 
private secretai^ of Joseph Bonapaxte. They remained in the family 
of his descendants until 1900, when they were purchased by the pro- 
prietors of the Century Magazine. Fragments appeared in that 
periodical (March, April, and May, 1900), but they were very dis- 
appointing, and added nothing of material value to our knowledge except 
to make it clearer that the Government and Sir Hudson Lowe considered 

the sooner Napoleon was dead the better for everyone. 
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can thc human body lose without producing dcath ? ” 
Aftcr rcasoning for somc time on thc subjcct of these 
questions, I surprised him \vith the account of a very 
extraordinary case then subject to my treatment. A 
seaman was put on the sick list; the diseasc an in¬ 
flammation of thc stomach. On the sccond day thc 
pulse beat 150 in the minute, and not a particle of food 
or of medicine ^vas retained by thc stomach for two 
minutes. In the course of three days the patient lost 
fifteen pounds of biood, when the pulse, though still full, 
was redueed to 87 beats. Nothing solid remained on 
his stomach for three montlis; nevcrthcless, the man 
rccovcrcd. This you will say was a case in point, and 
enough to make anyone a convert to the application 
of the lancet. Hc dcscribed to mc a pulmonic com- 
plaint wth which hc was affeeted on his return from 
Egypt, and asked me what treatment I should have 
adopted in his case, ** Would you have done as Cor- 
visart * did ? He blistercd me twicc/* I replied that, 
most probably, I should have bied previous to the 
application of a blister, as in the commencement of 
pcctoral affeetions, they arc generally attended with 
inflammation, The conversation afforded me, as I 
thought, rather a fair opportunity of asking him if his 
sleep was generally sound. I felt at the time that it 
was an adventurous question; nor would it have sur¬ 
prised mc, if hc had turned away without giving me an 
answer; but, with a look more expressive of sorrow 
than displcasure, he replied, ** No; from my cradlc I 
have been an indiflercnt slccpcr.’* 

Adicu, écc. Scc. 

W. W. 

• JcAn N'icolis. ILvon Conisort Ocs MoxeU {>7S5-iS3i), torn at Voa« 
liers, tcciac a e<xtcr »a ijSs. aiul foacdnl a clirucal icheeJ. whidi grc*.** 
cclclr.ilca. Jo.ijiiuic latroduccd h«3 lo Kapc4ecn, who nuJe h.3 
jihjTtiviia. KajK.!ojia incaiio&cU la hu wiil. 
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At Sea, 

-My Bear (Miss Hutt), 

I shali begin this letter by introducing a very 
interesting person to your attention; and who, in 
our various quarter-deck conversations, had not been 
hitherto mentioned. It was the Empress Josephine."^ 
Her name happening to occur, she became the spon- 
taneous subject of very animated eulogiums, when 
she was represented as possessing a sweetness of dis- 

♦Thc Empress Josephine—whose name ^'ras Marie Joséphine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie—was born in the Isle of ilartinique, where she was 
known as Ycyette, on June 23rd, 1763. She came to France in 1779, in 
which year she married Alexandre de Beauhamais. In 1784 de Beau- 
harnais obtained a separation. In 1788 Joséphine retumed to Martinique, 
but joined de Beauhamais again in France in 1790. De Beauhamais was 
executed during the Terror, and his wife, who also was imprisoned, but 
escaped death, had a period of considerable poverty before she became 
the mistress of Barras. The stories told of Joséphine’s “lightness" by 
Barras in his “ Memoirs " are weli-nigh incredible. In any case, Bona- 
parte, with a considerable knowledge of her weakness, feil violently in 
love wth her, and his published letters of the earlier days of courtship 
and marriage rank with those of Keats and other persons of ardent tem¬ 
perament. The civdl marriage took place in March, 1796, Napoleon being 
twenty-seven years of age and his %vife thirty-three. Doubtless to piease 
her, Bonaparte made himself out a year older than he actuaUy was. While 
Napoleon was in Egypt Joséphine was frequentiy unfaithful. The pair 
were reconciled upon Bonaparte's return to France, and she shared with 
the First Consul and Emperor all his greater triumphs, being cro^vned %vith 
him in December, 1804, by Pius VII. In 1809 a divorce was decreed, and 
Joséphine retired to iMahnaison. Then iSTapoleon married ilarie Louise 
of Austria. When the AUies occupied Paris in 1814 and Napoleon had 
goue to Elba, Joséphine was visited by the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
and the King of Pmssia. She died at Malmaison after a six days’ illness 
on the 29th of May, 1814. 
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position, an elegance of manners, and a ccrtain mclody 
of voice that irresistibly charmed every one, without 
any cxception as to situation or capacity, who were 
admittcd to her preacncc The sudden deatli of tins 
excellent lady was very generally lainented, and is 
attnbutcd to a very extraordinary circumstancc and 
a very exalted personage I \vill rclate the event to 
you m the \sords, as far as my memory serves, m which 
the Count de Las Cases conveycd it as an undeniable 
faet to mc Josephine, it scems, had so far ^^on the 
admzration and high estcem of Uie Emperor Alexander, 
that his Impenal Majesty used to dedicate many of his 
leisurc hours to the plcasure of her fascinating con- 
vcrsation His visits werc not only frequent but con- 
tinual dunng his stay at Pans Her State of health 
uas but indifferent, and on some particular occasion, 
her physiciaii had presenbed medicines of a nature that 
required the utmost care and precaution, as well as an 
absolute coufincment to her chamber At this time, 
Uie Emperor paid one of his visits, when her respcct 
for him rendered her incautious, and she rcccivcd the 
Imperial gucat m the usual manner They w alked, 
dunng the time of his stay, m the gardens of Mal- 
Maison, and the conscqucnce of this promenade uas 
fatal she uas seized uith a violent inflammation in 
the lungb, uhich dcficd all mcdical a^istance, and m 
a feu days she was no more 

From the same authonty I gi%c >ou an account 
of liLf marmgc uith Napolcon, uhich ccrtainly 
diffcrs, as far as my recollection scrve:>, from the 
creditcd lustones of that e\ent It is not, houever, 
for me to attempt a rcconcihation of opposing nar- 
ratiNca; but to rclate, for >our amusement, uhat I 
ln\c luard, and the auUior of my information. It u> 
Os followa ; 

An ordcr ulucJi u-as t>sucd by the Convention to 
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disciriTi thc citizcns^ occasioned thø introduction of 
Bonaparte, then a General, and high in military com- 
mandj to Josephine. Her husband was said to have 
suffered eighteen months before the circumstance about 
to be mentioned. He had left a son, Eugene Beau- 
harnais,'^ at this time a most interesting youth, who took 
an opportunity to address the General on the Parade, 
and solidt his father’s sword, which, according to the 
late order, had been removed from liis mother’s resid-r 
ence. Bonaparte, charmed by the request, and the 
animated modesty with which it was made, instantly 
grant ed it. The mother wrote a letter the folio wing 
day to thank the General for his kindness to her son. 
This grateful attention produced a visit on his part, and 
the lady not being at home, she sent a note of apology 
and particular invitation. An interview, of course, fol- 
lowed. Pie was instantly captivated, and in six weeks 
they were married. It has been generaUy thought, 

I behøve, that the second marriage did not obhterate 
his regard for her ; and it is here asserted, by those who 
were quahfied to form a correct opinion of the matter, 
that he would have given more evident proofs of his 
regard, if the jealousy of the second Empress had not 
interposed to prevent them. 

Having induced you, perhaps, to suppose that 
Napoleon was susceptible of love, I shah introduce 
Madame Bertrand to persuade you that he is not with- 
out a capacity for friendship. She related, in a very 

* Eugéne de Beauhamais (1781-1824) was the son of Joséphine by her 
first husband, Alexandre de Beauhamais (1760—1794) > who was guillotined. 
Napoleon carried Eugéne to success, and he had much more capable 
material to work upon than with his own brothers. He made Eugéne 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, Prince of Eichstadt, and Vice-King of Italy. 
He served with Bonaparte in Egypt and in Italy. In 1806 he married 
the Princess Amelia Augusta, daughter of the King of Bavaria. He 
took part in the Russian campaign, but retired to Bavaria at the fail of 
Napoleon, His six children all made great marriages. 
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imprcssivc manner, the last interview with Duroc, 
Duke of Friuli,* and his afflicted Sovereign. 

That officer, who, as it will appear, stood high in his 
mastcr’s regard and confidence, was struck by a cannon 
ball, as Iic was rcconnoitring the position for a night 
cncampment of the army, and his bowcls feli to the 
ground, when he had the extraordinary resolution to 
collcct and rcplace them with his own hånds, on the 
spot. In this hopeless State he was removed to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, wherc he survived twenty-four hours. 
A mortification soon took place, and a very offensive 
smcll began to issue from Iiis body, which contmued to 
inerease. After he had been some time in this State 
the Emperor came to visit and console him. The 
dying man, after expressing his acknowlcdgments to 
his master for this gracious act of kindness, which he 
accompanied with sentiments of the utmost loyalty 
and devotion, recommended liis wifc and daughter to 
the Imperial protcction; and then entreated him to 
depart, lest the efiluvia procceding from him might be 
attended with infeetion. She represented Napolcon’s 
gricf as perfeetly romantic, and stated, as a faet, that 
he lay—for it is not to bc supposed that he slept—a 
whole night on the stone which covered the grave of his 
friend. 

She also mentioned that he possessed an cqual 
attadimcnt to Lannes, Duke of iIontcbello,t who was 

* G^raud Girutophc Miclicl Duroc, DuLe dc FnuU (1772-1S13). a 
rntnch general ul.o uas aidc-ee-cacip to Xapoleen m Italy and m Dg>pt, 
supperteU bim in the (cup o( tlic i£Lh Urunuirc. and »“as made 

Governer ol U.c Tmicrtcs m iHio. In Duroc Lccamc Grand ^tarslial 
ui Uic l'alac«: hc pla)cd a coniidcraUc part at Avatcrhtz. Hc%rasacal£d 
Duke cl Fnuli la i£o 3 . Duroc vrås mortaily woueded at tl-c end cl the 
tuttlo cl Uautien, and dicd X\ro da)*s aiterwards. 

t Jean Lannes. Duke cl MestebeUo joincd the Kc* 

pjlhtAa .Vrmy uj 1795. and u-as latcr a \oluntecr ler Na|xdcoa's .\risy 
ol Jtaly. uh^re Le duiinguid.cd hunacll. parUCwlaxly at Lodi. at .\rcrla, 
and at rUvUe He acccmpamcd Ecnapaxtc to and uns i-c\cicly 
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killed at the battie of Essling, when a similar scene of 
aifection and regard took place. That brave officer had 
been obliged to submit to the amputation of one leg 
]iist below the knee, and the other just above the ankle. 
Eonaparte and Bertrand visited him in this unhappy 
condition, on the left bank of the Danube. Bertrand 
was endeavouring to console him by comparing his 
situation to that of the brave Caffarelli;^ when he, with 
a rapid eagerness of expression, thus interrupted 'him: 

The attachment of Caffarelli to the Emperor was cold, 
when compared with the aifection which I feel/' 

It was on a Sunday at the AdmiraPs table that 
Bonaparte catechised the chaplain of the Northumbey- 
land in the following curious and unexpected manner, 
though the learned divine is well quahiied to have 
answered a far more profound inquiry respecting the 
faith which he teaches and the things that belong 
to it. 

” How many Sacraments does the Church of England 
aclmowledge ? ” 

“ Two : Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

“ Does not the Church of England consider Marriage 
as a Sacrament ? ” 

wounded at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre. He left Egypt with Bona- 
paxte. and supported him in the coiip d’état of the i8th Brumaire. In 
the following year he was made a Marshal, and then Duke of MontebeUo. 
He fought in most of the Napoleonic campaigns, and brought to a close 
the memorable siege of Saragossa in 1809. He was mortally wounded at 
the battie of Essling, and died some days later at Vieima. His remains 
were taken to Paris, where the Emperor decreed a magnificent funeral. 

* Louis Marie Joseph Maximilien Caffarelli du FaJga (1756-1799), 
born at the castle of Palga, in Languedoc, of an Italian famhy domiciled 
in France in the reign of Louis XIII., held Office in the Republican ^my, 
but, protesting against the execution of Louis XVI., was imprisoned 
for more than a year. He served later under Kléber, and lost his left 
arm. He became a member of the Institute, and Bonaparte appointed 
him to the headship of the savants whom he took with him to Egypt, 
and his popularity extended even to the Arabs. He died of a wound 
received at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre. 
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“ What arc the tenets of the Church of England ? ” 
“ The tenets of the Church of England are Lutheran, 
or Episcopal Protestant/* 

" How often is the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
administered ? '* 

“ In the churches of the metropolis, and other cities 
and large towns, the Eucharist is observed monthly ; 
but in the country churches, wherc the population is 
not so large, quarUrly. The Festivals of the Nativity 
of Our Saviour, or Cliristmas Day; of the Resurrection, 
or Easter Sunday; the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
or Whit Sunday; and the Feast of St. Michael, are 
the quarterly observations of the Eucharist.'* 

“ Do all the communicants drink out of the same 
cup ? *’ 

*'Yes.'’ 

** Is the bread made use of in the Sacrament common 
bread ? " 

^‘The bread is of wheat, and the best that can be 
conveniently procured.” 

“ Supposing that winc could not bc procured in 
the administration of the Sacrament, would any other 
liquid bc allowed as its substitute ? " 

" It is not at all probablc that a case of this kind 
ever oceurred, wine being procurable in every part 
of the kingdom.” 

“ Do the bishops frcquently prcach ? ’* 

"Scidom but on extraordinary occasions." 

“ Do they wear the mitre ? ** 

“ I bclievc I may venture to say never, though I 
cannot aiTinn whcUicr the arch-bishops do or do not 
wear the mitre when tliey cro\m the King.’* 

'* Have not the bishops ascat in thcHouseof Peers ? " 
"They have." 

" How long is it requisite for persons who are candi- 
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dates for floly Orders at the University to have resided 
there ? ” 

Four yeais; but prøvious to their becoming 
members of the University, they are generally seven 
or eight years at a classical school” 

“ Of how long standing must a person be in the 
University before he can receive the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity ? 

“ Nineteen years from the time of his raatriculation/' 

“ Which are the most approved places’ of education 
for the candidates for Ploly Orders ? 

“ The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.” 

'' Are there many Puritans (meaning Presbyterians) 
in England ? " 

“ There are a great many." 

" What are the religions tenets of the Church of 
Scotland ?" 

‘'The tenets of that Church are Calvinistic. They 
do not allovv Episcopacy or the government by bishops. 
They are Presbyterians, because they hold the govern¬ 
ment of priests, and presbyters, or elders." 

" To whose custody are the registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, committed ? " 

“ They are generally entrusted to the care of the 
minister; but it is a more regular proceeding to keep 
them in a strong chest which remains in the vestry- 
room of the parish church. This chest is guarded by 
three locks of different construction, so that it cannot 
—or, at least, ought not to be opened without the con- 
currence of three persons—the minister and the two 
church-wardens; who, each of them, possess their 
official and separate key." The idea of keys and lock- 
ing up might not excite sensations altogether pleasing 
to the extraordinary captive, for here he closed his 

enquiries. 

It may be said that everythmg is possible, it it 
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sliould piease God, as was observed, accordi'n/; to tlie 
stoty, by a Dutch burgomastcr, when a man was^jroiifjljt 
before him who was accused of havmg bit off hi> ovm 
nose But at all events, it may bc consKkred ai a 
\ery stnking article of the chapter of improbabjbtif >, 
in any preceding part of Bonaparte’s lifc, ihit hn 
should ever be found catecfusing the chaplain on \iOtnl 
an English man-of-uar bound for St- Hckna, rc-jpcctni,; 
the forms, ceremonies, tenets, ctc, of the Angljcni 
Church. 

The ceremony of crossmg the Line, a day of jubih/' 
to the \03’agers of every mantime nation, i> yj v./H 
hno’.vn that it v-ould be superfluous to gi*//' a mmnt^- 
descriptoa of it; thougb more than uz^ul ryr^u/uy 
w-as dijpla^ed on the precent occacuzn, zjul n mod 
be admowledged that the Frerxh party 'mUuWA 
wth ths best grace—that 15 to tay, %nih the j///t 
pcrfcct goed hnmo-jT —to the no-vel UuAotr ^ o f 
TTianre SatcrsaTa. Ner had the N'eptmoe i.vJ A/epV 
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I will tell you something which I think wiU amuse 
you. ^ Frequent attempts are made on the loyalty of 
the little Bertrands by courting them^ in very seducing 
ways, to say Vive le Roi” and ‘‘Vive Louis dix 
huit” But the two eldest are loyal children and 
true, and never failed to reply with “ Vive VEfyipeyeuyL 
The youngest of the three was, however, at length 
bribed by irresistible sweetmeats to say ‘‘ Vive Louis 
dix huit” for he, hke other cautious pohticians, could ■ 
not be persuaded to go all lengths, and add “ Vive 
le Roi.” But this daring defection never failed to 
V be followed by the reproaches of his incorruptible 
brother and sister. This charming boy is said to bear 
a strong resemblance to the young Napoleon, and has 
acquired the title among us of John Buil, which he 
triumphantly retains; and if asked who he is, appears 
pleased to exclaim, “ Jean Booli!'' 

You have known me iong, and have been acquainted 
with my general views in hfe; but who can foresee 
what he may come to ? And could you suppose that 
I should ever be a teacher of the English language, 
and to the late Grand Marshal of the Palace of the 
Tuileries; though I have reason to be proud of 
my scholar for his amiable disposition, soldier-like 
frankness, and cultivated mind. He speaks English 
intelligibly, but with a very French accent. This he 
wished to improve, and I undertook to read with him. 
Such has been my task for an hour or two every day 
during the last fortnight. We have got through the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ with great success ; Roderick 
Random,’’ the never-failing novel of a seaman, now 
occupies us. The sea terms and the seaman s language 
are rather perplexing, as my persevering scholar will not 
suffer a single sentence to pass by without the best 
explanation that I can find. The ” Tour of Dr. Syntax 
yet remains, and will probably last us to St. Helena. 
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As you have desired me to omit nothing, however 
trifling, that relates to, or is authentically related of, 
our chief passenger, I shall just mention that Count 
Bertrand, in the history which he gave of the German 
campaign in 1807, took occasion to observe that Bon- 
aparte had very seldom employed spies. He appeared, 
in the course of his warfare, to know but one instance 
of a person being engaged by his Master in that capacity, 
which was in Italy j at the same time he acknowledged 
that the services performed by him were of consider- 
able importance. In speaking also of Napoleon’s talents, 
for which he uniformly avows the most profound ad- 
miration, he expressed himself to the following effect: 

\Vhen I was first admitted to the Emperor^s confi- 
dence, he employed me on a particular service, and no 
zeal was wanting, on my part, to execute it; but I 
found it, as I thought, to be impracticable, and I did 
not hesitate to submit my opinion to him that it was 
so. * It may be so to you/ he replied, * but in what 
manner did you proceed ? * I accordingly explained 
the means I had pursued. ' You have failed/ he said, 

* in following your own plans; now see what success 
you \vill have in pursuing mine.* These he explained. 
I adhered to them, of course, and succeeded. I then 
determined never again to suppose that any commands 
of his could fail of being fulflUed; and in any future 
operations whicli he entrusted to me, the idea of irapossi- 
bility never occurred to my thoughts in the perform- 
ance of my duty, or was forced upon me by my experience, 
in the failure of it.** 

I have observed that at cards our extraordinary man 
plays rather a careless game, and loses liis money wth 
great good humour. Nay, he is frequently inaccurate in 
reckoning his points, etc.; but as often, most assuredly, 
to Ilis loss as his gain. At chess, indeed, which is a 
scientifle game, independent of Fortune, and considered 
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as being connected with a leading branch of military 
tactics, he may not possess, perhaps, the same indiffer¬ 
ence. However that may be, I shrewdly suspect that 
Montholon, when he plays with him, takes care to be 
the loser. I have read, though I know not where, 
that some great commander on being beat at chess by 
one of his officers, was so infuriated by the jealousy of 
the moment, that he drew forth a pistol and dispatched 
his conqueror. I wonder whether the aide-de-camp 
has ever heard this story. 

Having crossed the Line, the south-west winds 
occasioned our making a sweep off the Gulf of Guinea, 
before we were enabled to shape a course for our destined 
port. The declining sun of the iqth of October, 1815, 
shot out a parting ray e’er it sunk beneath the horizon. 
Under this small illumined Space, was obscurely per- 
ceived the lofty peak of St. Helena. The memorable 
morning soon dawned which was to usher in the com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s exile. This new feature in 
his history will be the subject of my next letters. 

&c, &c* &c., 

W. W. 
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St. Helena^ 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

The sensation excited in the little interesting 
colony of St. Helena on the arrival of this extraor- 
dinary guest may be more easily imagined than 
described. Curiosity, astonishment, and interest com- 
bined to rouse the inhabitants from their habitual 
tranquillity, into a State of busy activity and inquisi- 
tive solicitude. 

Napoleon did not leave his cabin for a fuU hour after 
the ship had anchored in the bay; however, when the 
deck became clear, he made his appearance, and ascended 
the poop ladder, from which he could examine every 
gun that bristles at the mouth of James Valley; in 
the centre of which the town of that name, and the 
only one in the island, is situate. WTiile he stood there 
I watched his countenance \vith the most observant 
attention, and it betrayed no particular sensation. 
He looked as any other man would look at a place 
which he beheld for the iirst time. I shah also take 
this opportunity to mention that during the whole 
voyage, from the moment the Northumbcrland set sail 
from England, to its arrival at St. Helena, I never saw 
any change in the placid countenance and unassuming 
manners of our distinguished shipmate; nor did I 
hear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression, 
being remarked by any other person in the ship. The 
ladies, indeed, discovered some distress on the first 
view of their rocky cage; but their general conduct 
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0X1 ^ the occasion displayed a degree of self-possessioa 
which was not expected of them. 

The first object of the Admiral was to make the 
necessary arrangements for the accommodation of 
Napoleon and his suite ; and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
house was appropriated for that purpose, till a proper 
place could be prepared for his fixed residence. It 
was not, therefore, till the lyth that they disembarked. 
After sunset, on that day, when the inhabitants of the 
town, wearied out in waiting for the spectacle of 
Bonaparte’s landing, had retired to their homes, he, 
according to the wish he had expressed, passed unob- 
served to the house where he was to pass the first night 
as an inhabitant of St. Helena."^ 

At an early hour of the foUowing morning the General 
was on horseback, accompanied by Sir George Cockburn. 
They ascended the mountain to Longwood, which was 
to be the tranquil residence of a man on an insulated 

* Napoleon’s first night at St. Helena was spent at the house of a 
Mr. Portens in the town. Warden seems to be much astray as to the 
“ unobserved ’* entry and the absence of the inhabitants. All other 
accounts testify to the accuracy of Elizabeth Balcombe’s narxative 
{“ RecoUections of the Emperor Napoleon”). That writer says;— 

“ It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing place, and 
shortly after a boat from the NoriJmmberland approached, and we 
saw a figure step from it on the shore, which we were told was the 
Emperor, but it was too dark to distinguish his features. He walked 
up die lines between the Admiral and General Bertrand, and, enveloped 
as he was in his surtout, I could see little but the occasional gieam of 
a diamond star, which he wore on his heart. The whole population 
of St. Helena had crowded to behold him, and one could hardly have 
believed that it contained so many inhabitants. The pressure became 
so great that it was with difl&culty way could be made for him, and 
the sentries were at last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets at 
the entrance from the lines to the town, to prevent the multitude 
from pouring in. Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eager- 
ness of the crowd to get a peep at him, more particularly as he was 
received in silence, though with respect. I heard him afterwards 
say how much he had been annoyed at being foUowed and stared 
at comme ^me bete feroge.” 
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rock in Africa, who had possessed gorgeous palaces in 
so many of the splendid cities of Europe. 

About a mile from the town, and mid-way up the 
mountain, stands the country house of a most respect- 
able man and a merchant of the island, Mr. Balcombe. 
It is named The Briars, and is situated on a level spot 
which might almost be imagined to have been formed 
by art in the steep ascent. It occupies about two 
acres and is bountifully supplied \vith water, by whose 
irrigating influence a pleasing and contrasted scene of 
vegetation, enriched by fruit trees, has been produced; 
and seems, as it were, suspended between the heights 
above and the depths below. Here Napoleon, on his 
descent from Long^vood, was induced to call; and such 
was the hospitable importunity of the amiable master 
of the mansion, that he relinquished his intention of 
returning to the valley, and thereby avoided the public 
gaze that was waiting his appearance. 

On an elevated mound, about fifty yards from the 
house, is a Gothic building, having one room below and 
two small apartments above. This maisonette Napoleon 
chose for his residence till Longwood could be completed, 
There was no choice in the arrangement of this conlined 
abode; the ground floor was, of course, oceupied by 
him, while de Las Cases, wth his son, who was a page, 
and the valet in waiting, were to possess the upper 
storey. 

A few days after he had fixed his residence at The 
Briars, I called to pay him a complimentary visit, when 
I found him reclining upon a sofa, apparently incom- 
moded by the heat. He had been, he said, amusing 
himself with a walk in the garden, but that towards 
noon he found it nccessary to shelter himself from the 
sun, bencath his little roof. He appeared to be in 
very good spirits, and expressed himself with great 
civility to me, as well as in his inquiry after the officers 
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of the Northumherland. After some general 'questions 
rppecting the restrictions on visiting him, he said, 
“ I lind there is a considerable force on the island; 
fnll as many as the produce of the place is capable of 
maintaining. What could indnce your government to 
send out the fifty-third regiment ? There was surely 
a sufficient force before for my security; but this is 
the way that you English people get rid of your money.” 
To this observation I did not hesitate to reply : “ When 
a measure is once resolved upon, you, General, will 
surely acknowledge it to be the best policy to employ 
all the means that may secure its being carried into 
ehect/" You, my friend, may think that I hazarded 
his displeasure by my answer; but the manner in which 
he received it convinced me that he was better pleased 
with my frankness than if I had hammered out a com- 
pliment, in which manufactory you well know that I 
am but an unskilful workman. I now took my leave, 
and strolled down with Count Bertrand to dinner. 

It was not tiU some time in November, that I paid 
a second visit to The Briars, whither an invitation to 
dine with Mr. Balcombe had called me. As I reached 
the spot some time before the dinner-hour, I proposed 
to amuse myself in examining the cultivated spots 
attached to the domain. I accidentally took the path 
which leads to the gardens, and at the gate where it 
terminates there is a narrow goats" passage leading on- 
wards, whose sides are lined with prickly pear bushes. 
At the angle formed by the two paths, I met Napoleon 
clattering down from among the rocks in his heavy 
military boots. He accosted me with an apparent 
mixture of satisfaction and surprise ; and reproached me 
in terms of great civility for my long absence. There 
was a rough deal board placed as a seat between two 
stones, on which, after having brushed away the dust 
with his hånd, he sat himself down, and desired me to 
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take my place by him. Las Cases soon joined us, 
for in scrambling through these rocky paths his Master, 
badly as he walks, had got the start of him. On all 
sides of the spot where we were seated, rocks were piled 
on rocks to the height of a thousand feet above our 
heads, while there was an abyss of equal depth at our 
feet. Nature seems in a sportive mood to have afforded 
this level space for a semi-aerial dwelling; and while 
I was gazing with some astonishment on the barren 
wonders of the scene around me, “ Well/* said Napoleon, 
with a smile, " what say you to it ? And can you think 
that your countrymen have treated me Idndly ? ** I 
had but one answer to such a question, and that -was 
by not giving any answer at all. His conversation 
then tumed upon the State and character of the island, 
of which, he observed, all thebooks he read respecting it, 
during the voyage, had given a very partial represent- 
ation, unless there were parts of a more pleasing aspect 
than any he had seen in his rides to Lo^g^vood, wliich 
comprehended the utmost extent of his observation. 
His conversation was, on this occasion, as on all others, 
when I have been with him, easy, good-humoured and 
familiar, \vithout the least taint of his former greatness; 
and whenever the topic would adnut of it, he never 
failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his remarks. 
On my mentioning the activity of the Admiral in super- 
intending the repairs at Long\vood, and that it would 
probably be ready to receive him in the course of a 
raonth, he repUed " Your Admiral fcnows, I doubt not, 
to a moment in what time a ship may be got ready, 
but os an architect I think his calculations ^vill fail.** 
r maintained, however, that whether it was upon land 
or sea, Sir George Cockbura was of a character that 
would ensure success in whatever he might be called 
upon to undertake. ^ I added that the officers were 
actuauy employed in accompauying the seamen to 
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Longwoodj with the materials necessary for its comple¬ 
tion. He then enqnired, after those gentlemen whose 
names he endeavoured to recollect, and expressed a 
wish to see them, as they passed, “ if/’ said he, “ they 
will be contented to visit me as you now do, in the 
fields; as my present habitation, which serves me for 
hreakfast, dinner, and bedropm, is not precisely calcu- 
lated to receive company.’" 

The Briars had derived, and will ever retain, a 
■certain degree of celebrity from its having been the 
nnexpected residence of Napoleon; and this circumstance 
will, I doubt not, bring to your recollection the various 
instances where remote and obscure situations, which 
never formed the smallest speck on a map, have by 
accidental events become important points in the 
geography of the historian. Napoleon frequently makes 
one of jVIr. Balcombe’s family parties, where he is neither 
troublesome nor intrusive, but conducts himself with 
the manners of a gentleman, and a lively demeanour 
that promotes the general vivacity of the domestic 
circle.* I have not heard of any instance of his dis- 
content but on the foHowing occasion. Since he has 
been at The Briars, an officer of captain's rank is con- 
stantly in attendance there, and becomes answerable 
ior his person. This, I understand, has occasioned 
xemonstrances to the Admiral, who has not thought 
proper to answer them with any relaxation of this duty. 

Napoleon having complained of the intrusion of 
visitors during his stay at The Briars, it afforded the 
Admiral an opportunity of executing the orders trans- 
mitted from England with a degree of dehcacy, which, 
whoever has the pleasure of knowing him, must be 


* I liavc sincB seen in th.6 English ne'wspapers, accounts of his playing 
.at cards for sugar-plums, being impetuous with a child, and engaging in 
something like monkey tricks ; for which there is not the least foundatioa 
of any kind.— Not& by Warden. 
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satisfied that he would prefer. It was accordingly 
ordered that no one should be permitted to visit Long- 
^vood ^vithout a passport from the Admiral or the 
Govemor. 

On his removal thither, certain limits were assigned 
him ior exercise, around which a cordon of sentinels 
were stationed. While he continues \vithin the circle 
he experiences no additional vigilance; but when he 
ventures beyond, an officer is on duty to attend him. 
The latter circumstance, which he considers as irksome, 
disposes him to limit his excursions to the grounds of 
his mansion. 

The indisposition of General Gourgaud occasioned 
my passing much of my time at Long^vood. The disease 
from its commencement had assumed very xinfavour- 
able appearances; and my friend Mr. O'Meaia, vrhom 
I liave already introduced to you as the e-v-Imrerial 
surgeon, was desirous that we should be together curing 
the treatment. 

My first visit on this occasion was attended with 
some particulars, which, I presume, from your rivetted 
attention to the principal character in the scene, you 
•will not think imworthy of being related- About six 
in the evening I reached Hutsgafe, a small house on 
the Long^vood Road, about a mile fiom the principal 
residence, and the habitation of Ccnnt Bertrand. It 
consists of two small apartments and the same 

number above. But in this cottage, hsalth reigns, the 
children are charming, and care seems to be banished 
from it. ^ A volume might be nHed with all I loiow of 
this family. Most of my spare hours dunug the voj'age 
were dcdicated to reading English with the Marshal; 
aiid, in return, he gave an fiistory of some of the cam- 
paipis in wluch he had serv&L He would often 
“ You are de bad master: j-ouwill hear all, and 
to me none.” Xapoleon, whea enqm'ring ^ 
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during our passage, would distinguish me by the title 
of “Bertrand^s friend/' On my arrival at Hutsgate 
Madame bid me dismount and accompany her in the 
carriage to Longwood, as her husband had gone on 
before. It was now growing dusk, and as we approached 
the house we saw her Emperor, as she always called 
him, and Bertrand in conversation close to the road- 
side. ‘^Now,” said the lady, “let us surprise them. 
Show yourself at the carriage window as we pass, when 
they will fancy a gallant, and it will remind them of 
Paris tricks.” We passed them at a quick pace; I 
obeyed my instructions, and, having handed the Countess 
from the carriage, she left me to go and explain who 
the stranger was. In a few minut es I received a mes- 
sage from Napoleon himself with an invitation to dinner. 

I very readily accepted it, as you may imagine; and 
was rather pleasingly surprised at it; as he had for 
some time confined his guests to his own suite, I 
had no means of presenting myself but in my riding 
equipments, and in such guise I made my entré. General 
Montholon, in full dress, received me in the ante-chamber, 
and introduced me to an adjoining room, where Bon- 
aparte was engaged at chess with the Comt Bertrand. 
He received me with the common salntations, very 
civilly expressed, and on my taking a position behind 
his chair, as if to observe the game, he continued the 
contest. There was little conversation among the 
party in the room, and that was carried on in a kind 
of respectfnl whisper, which, as I knew not how to 
adopt, was intermpted at times by the thorough bass 
of my answers to the questions which were addressed 

to me. 

A very short time before dinner was announced. 
General Montholon whispered in my ear that I was to 
take my seat at table between the Emperor and the 
Grand Marshal. Here are honours for you, and I will 
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give you leave to figure your plain, humble, unassuming 
friend in his elevated station. I cannot say that my 
situation resembled that of Sancho Pancha, because 
every dish was at my service; but a piece of roast beef, 
or a leg of mutton with caper sauce, would have afforded 
a relief to my appetite, which has never been familiarised 
with ragouts and fricassees. I had Napoleon on my 
right and the Marshal on my left; and there ^vas a 
Vacant chair, that had the air of ceremonious emptiness, 
as a reserved seat for Jlaria Louisa. A bottle of claret 
and a decanter of water was placed by each plate; 
but there was no drinking to each other at dinner; 
and if you did not help yourself during the time it 
lasted, the opportunity would be lost, as the wine van- 
ished wth the eatables. The service of porcelain far 
excceds in beauty whatever of that kind I had beheld. 

The silver plate is massive and decorated with eagles 
in curious abundance; the gold service appeared in 
the dessert. The entertainment lasted about an hour, 
and so frequent were the questions of my host that 
from the perple.xity I suffered in conjuring up answers 
to them, I scarce knew what I eat, or what I drank. 

I \rill endeavour, however, to give you a general specimen 
of his convivial inquiries. 

“ Have you visited General Gourgaud ? ’* ” Yes, 
General, I came to Longwood for that purpose.” ” How 
have you found him ? ” ** Extremely ill.” '* \Vliat is 
his disorder ? ” “ Dysentery.” Where is its seat ? ” 

“ In the intestines.” “ What has been the cause ? ” 

” Heat of climate on a constitution peculiarly pre- 
disposed; but remove the cause, and the effect wIl 
ceasc. Had he been bied in the first instance, it is 
probable that the disease would have been less violent.” 

What remcdy is now proposed ? ** “ The functions 
of the liver and other \*iscera are deranged. To restore 
thcm, therefore, to a healthy action, it will be necessary ^ 
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Is there no Morning Chronicle ? “ I have not yet 

seen it. The other papers, which I just had a glimpse 
ofj were the Times and a provincial paper.” “What 
is the news from France ? ” “I did but slightly glance 
over the French news/* “ Be that as it may, you 
remember, I suppose, something of what you read; 
so let me hear it.’* “I saw some articles respecting 
you; but the principal part of the French news which 
I had the opportunity of - examining related to the 
trial and sentence of Marshal- Ney.” ; 

Napoleon now advanced -.a step nearer to me, but 
without the least change of> countenance. What,” 
said he, '' Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot ? ” 
I replied, “ It was even so : he addressed the ministers 
of the allied sovereigns, but in vain. He urged in his 
defence the Twelfth Article of the Convention; he 
pleaded on his trial that he was deceived by you; that 
the proclamation of which he was accused, and made 
a part of the charges against him, was written by Major 
General Bertrand; and that he was deceived by your 
report , of Austria and England.” Count Bertrand, who 
was in the room, quietly obsérved that Marshal Ney 
had a right to save himself if he could ; and if fabricated 
stories would answer his purpose, he could not be blamed 
for employing them. But he added, Respecting the 
proclamation, it was an assertion equally' false and 
ridiculous. Marshal N ey could write himself,' and wanted 
not my assistance.” Napoleon made no comments on 
the account which had been given him, One solitary 
expression, indeed, broke from him, and that was 

Marshal Ney was a brave man.” 

I mentioned a report, as stated in one of the London 

* No wonder that Napoleon would have preferred to see the Morning 
Chronicle. That journid, which started in 1769, was a Whig organ. It 
had such writers as Sir James Mackintosh and William Hazlitt on its 
staff, Napoleon could expect fair treatment there. 
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papers, that an apprehension was entertained of an 
insurrection in Paris, on the event of Jlarshal Ney's 
sentence being carried into execution. " An insur¬ 
rection ! ’* said Napoleon, \vitli a kind of contemptuoxis 
calmness, “ Pugh 1 get the troops under arms. Has 
the Duke of Wellington left Paris ? ” “I really do not 
know.” ** Are the EngUsh and alUed forces still in 
the vicinity of the Capital ? ** “ The English, I believe, 
are still in its neighbourhood; but it appears from 
the papers that the Russians and Prussians have re- 
tired upon the Rhine.’* “ That disposition of them/’ he 
replied, is altogether the most proper. But how is 
it,** he continued, “ that among the papers which are 
sent for my perusal, I so seldom see the Mornin^ Chron- 
icic?” That was a question which I did not pretend 
to answer. I thought proper, however, to inform him, 
with some little curiosity to see how he would receive 
the inteUigence, trifling as it may appeor, that, according 
to the papers, a Parisian had been sentenced to pay a 
fine for publishing a caricature in which he was repre¬ 
sented. He permitted mc to describe it, which I did 
in the language of the paragraph. “ On one side of 
tlie print appeared the figure of Louis XVIII. surrounded 
by his family, with the inscription, ' This is well'; and 
on the other side that of Napoleon, attended by his 
family, with the motto, ‘ This is better.* ** “ Pugh ! ** 
said he. ** \Vhat nonsense I But such trash will be 
propagated, from some idle motive or other **; and 
with this observation he retired to his apartment. 

General Gourgaud's disorder assumed a very danger- 
ous appearance, and the symptoms seemed to announce 
a fatal tcrmination. His spirits, indeed, w'ere so sunk, 
that he refused to take the only medicine that promised 
the leasi chance of relief; and even though it continued 
to be administered by contrivance and subterfuge he 
must have become the prey of his melancholy appre- 
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hensions if that voice, which he dåre not disobey, had 
not urged a sharp and^ as it proved^ a saving remon- 
strance. “ What ridiculous behaviour is this ? '' said 
Napoleon to him. And what are these silly fears of 
your own creation, and which you appear to be fond 
of indulging, by refusing the means of dissipating them ? 
How often have you faced death in the held of battie 
without the least sensation of fear; and now you are 
resolved to yield to his power^ as if you were afraid 
to resist him. What a childish obstinacy: Play the 
fool no longer, I beg of you, but submit to the remedies 
with cheerfulness which can alone promote your restor- 
ation to health.’’ This reproach softened the patient’s 
obstinacy; be became submissive to the regimen pre- 
scribed, and recovered. Some short time after, Napoleon 
said to me, “ Well, you doctors have performed wonders 
with Gourgaud. If, however, there had been a priest 
on the island, he would have discharged you both, and 
trusted alone to his treatment; but, fortunately for 
him, such a thing as a confessor was not to be found.'' 

I am about to vary the scene, but I foUow the track 
of the distinguished exile whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity; and I now call you to attend him among the 
Arcadians of St. Helena. When he takes his exercise 
on horseback, he generally bends his way through 
a deep ravine, luxuriantly covered with vegetation and 
used for pasture. The road is narrow, the place lonely; 
and he, in a sentimental or poetical moment, had named 
it '‘The Valley of Silence.'" On ascending this con- 
tracted pass, the eye is greeted, and on the first occa-'— 
sion might probably be surprised, by the residence of 
a farmer, Here the confined tourist, on his first excur- 
sion, determined to snatch a probable amusement, by 
pa3dng a visit. Fortunately for him, the family were 
taken by surprise, for the apprehension of such a guest 
would have emptied the house of its inhabitants. Master 
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Legg, the tenant of the mansion, a plain honest country- 
man, met him at the door, when the extraordinary 
visitor, on the invitation which he received, dismounted 
from his horse, and accompamed by the Count de Las 
Cases, entered the house, familiarly took his seat, and, 
as usual, began his interrogatories. 

" Have you a wfe ?" " Yes, and piease you. 

Sir Emperor.*’ ** Have you any children ? ” ** Six.” 

" How much land have you got ?" “ A hundred 

acres.’* All capable of being cultivated ? ” ** No, 
not one half,’* “ WTiat profit does it bring you ? ” 
“ Not a great dcal; but it is much improved since you, 
Mt. Emperor, came amongst us.** “ Aye, how do you 
make that out ? ’* “ \Vhy, you must know, Sir Emperor, 
we do not grow com in thk here island, and our green 
vegetables require a ready market. We have generally 
had to \vait for the arrival of a fleet; and then, rat *em, 
they would sometimes all spoil; but now, Sir General, 
we have a prime sale for every article.** “ Where is 
your wife ? '* ** Dang it, and piease you, I believe 
she is scared, for I see my children have all run out.** 
“ Send for them, and let me be introduced. Pray have 
you any good ^vate^ ? *' “ Yes, sir; and wine too, 
such as is to be had from the Cape.** 

The good woman’s alarm had by this time subsided, 
and she was persuaded by her husband to make her 
appcarance, and entered nitli every mark of respect 
and some astoiushment. Napoleon, de Las Cases, the 
farmer and his wfe, forming a partie quarrU for your 
philosopliic and profound contemplation, sat down to 
four glasses of Cape wine; and when they were emptied 
the \isit concluded. 

The good man and his family had been placed so 
mudi at their case by the courteous demeanour of their 
une.vpcctcd guests that the subsequent visits laid them 
under no restraint; and even the little children used 
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frequently to express their wishes by enquiring of their 
mother, “ When will Boney come and see us again ? ” 
But there is another farmer, whose name is Robin- 
son, who, like his neighbour Legg, occupies his acres 
of garden ground, which are divided into enclosures 
by fences of earth enlivened by the aloe and the prickly 
pear. Here, as in the former humble habitation, the 
honest simplicity of rural life appears in all its native 
colours; but there is a flower of no common beauty 
that adoms the spot—a very pretty giri of about seven- 
teen, the daughter of the owners of it. She is what we 
should call in Scotland a very bonny lassie.” Whether 
it was the primitive sincerity and innocent manners of 
these honest people, or the native charms of the rustic 
nymph, or the picture of contentment that they presented 
to their visitor, which attracted him, I shall not pretend 
to determine; but his visits became so frequent that the 
relations of these good people in the town recommended 
precaution respecting their daughter, who was then for¬ 
bidden to make her appearance whenever the great man 
favoured the farm with his visits. This circumstance he 
soon observed, and accordingly ceased to continue them.* 
I shall not wait for any further circumstances,- 
which are uncertain for the purpose of lengthening my. 
letter. If any additional information occurs, it may be 
the subject of another epistle. I therefore seize the 
present opportunity of assuring you that— 

I am, &c. &c., 

W. W. 

* Marianne Robinson. Montchenu declares that Napoleon made a 
proposal to her. She married one Edwards, and brought her husband to 
see Napoleon. The author of " Letters from the Cape ” refers to her as 
" a pretty young lady of sixteen or seventeen years of age, whom they 
good-humouredly styled ' the nymph of the valley,' As Napoleon passed 
her small habitation this young lady curtseyed to him, and he, without 
alighting from his horse, addressed a few words of broken English to her. 
This is what has furnished Mr. Warden's story of Miss Robinson.” 
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S(. Helena, 


My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

I began to think that my last letter would have 
conduded the little history which I have compiled from 
the Uving doeuments around me, for the amusement 
and gratification of yonr anxious curiosity. If it has 
answered that purpose, I shall be satisfied; and I am 
happy to continue my disjointed narrative, \vith some 
unexpectcd notices that may be equally interesting, 
as far as the term can be appUed to those which have 
preceded them. 

It is near six weeks since I have visited Longwood, 
or have had any communication Nvith the inhabitants 
of it. Chance, however, conducted me to a party where 
I met de Las Cases, After some general conversation 
on the arrival of the new Govemor, he informed me that 
his Master had made frequent enquiries after me, and 
had even expiessed his svnprise at my absence. We 
have not seen you,” he added, ** since your resuscitation 
o£ General Gourgaud; and I cannot but feel curious to 
know, whether your acting as a strangcr arises from 
any disinelination on your part, or a particular pro- 
hibition from the Admiral.” I replied, ” Neither the 
one nor the other; but at the same time, I thought it 
bccame me to attend to the general orders, and I could 
not justify myself in requesting a passport to Longwood 
wilhout ha\nng some ostensible rcason,” ” But I wish, 
very mueh,” he answered, ” to consult you about the 
healtli of my son.” ”That reason is sufndent; I \dll 
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immediately apply to the Admiral, who is now in the 
room, and have no doubt of his ready acquiescence/’ 
I was accordingly engaged to breakfast with Napoleon 
on the foUowing morning at eleven o’clock. The violent 
rains, however, disappointed me ; but I took the earliest 
opportunity of fulfilling my promise. The breakfast 
hour was passed when I reached Longwood, and its 
Master had been invited by the serenity of the day to 
take an earlier walk in the garden than was his general 
custom, I presume that he had observed me as I 
approached the house, while he was screened from me 
by an intervening hedge. As I had exceeded the break¬ 
fast hour, after which he generally retires to the solitude 
of his apartment, I did not expect to see him; and, to 
say the truth, miless there had been a prospect of obtain- 
ing some novelty, my dear friend, for your entertain- 
ment, I should rather have felt a relief in the idea that 
I was not to be exposed to one of his rapid examin- 
ations. I soon, however, met the Count de Las Cases, 
who, presuming that the great man had retired for the 
day, proposed my accompanying him to his apartment, 

“ where,” he said, “ after you have seen my son, we 
will take a few peeps into our history, which I know 
wiU interest you, as the work itself will interest the whole 
world, if we have perseverance to get through with it.” 

I do not recoUect whether, in any of my former 
letters, I mentioned, from the authority of this gentle¬ 
man, who is the amanuensis of the historian, that 
Bonaparte was seriously and laboriously engaged in 
writing the Annals of his Life. I had already been 
informed by the same person that the campaigns of 
Egypt and Italy, and what he styles “My Reign of 
an Hundred Days,"' or some such title, were completed; 
and that the intermediate periods were in a progressive 
State. I therefore was looking forward to a very curious 
morning, and hugging myself on the approaching wew 
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of such manuscripts as were to be unfolded to me; but 
this expectation was disappointed by a message from 
Napoleon to attend him in his room. As I knew that 
my visit would not be one of mere ceremony, I prevailed 
upon my companion to accompany me, his interpreta¬ 
tions being always given with such aptitude and perspic- 
uity, and besides, afford me time to arrange my ans^vers. 
There was some little finesse employed in making this 
arrangement, as the forms of the Court at Longwood are 
most rcspectfuUy observed by the attendants on it. 

On entering the room I observed the back of a sofa 
tumed towards me; and on advancing I saw Napoleon 
laying at fuU length on it, wth his left arm hanging 
over the upper part. The glare of light was exeluded 
by a Venetian blind, and before him there was a table 
covered \vith books. I could distinguish among them 
some fine bound volumes on the French Revolution. 
The heat of the day had occasioned him to dismantle 
himself of coat and waisteoat. The moment his eye 
met mine, he started up, and e.\claimed in English, in a 
tone of good-humoured vivacity, “ Ah, Warden, how 
do you do ? ’* I bowed in return, when he stretched 
out Iiis hånd, saying, ** I have got a fever.*' I imme- 
diately applied my hånd to the \vrist, and observing, 
botb irom the reguJarity of ihe pulsation and the jocvhr 
expression of his countenance, that he was exercising 
a little of his pleasantry, I expressed my wish that his 
health might always remain the same. He than gave 
me a familiar tap on the check, with the back of his 
hånd, and desired me to go into the middle of the room, 
as he had something to say to me. I now congratulated 
him on the preservation of his health, and complimented 
him at the same time on the progress he appeared to 
have made in the English language. “ I certainJy 
cnjoy,” he said, ** a very good State of health, which 
I attribute to a rigorous obser\*ance of regimen. My 
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3.pp6tite is siich tha.t I feøl as if I could eat at any time 
of the day; but I am regular in my meals, and always 
leave off eating \vith an appetite. Besides, I never, 
as you know, drink strong wines. With respect to the 
English language,” he continued, “ I have been very 
diligent; I now read your newspapers with ease, and 
must own that they afford me no inconsiderable amuse- 
ment. They are occasionally inconsistent, and some- 
times abusive. In one paper I am caUed a ‘ Liar/ 
in another a ‘Tyrant/ in a third a 'Monster/ and in 
one of them, which I really did not expect, I am described 
as a ' Coward"; but it turned out, after all, that the 
writer did not accuse me of avoiding danger in the 
held of battie, or flying from an enemy, or fearing to 
look at the menaces of fate and fortune; it did not 
charge me with wanting presence of mind in the 
hurry of battie, and in the suspense of conflicting 
armies. No such thing. I wanted courage, it seems, 
because I did not cooliy take a dose of poison, 
or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. 
The editor most certainly misunderstands me; I have, 
at ieast, too much courage for that. Your papers are 
influenced by party principles; what one praises the 
other will abuse, and so vice ver så. They who live in 
the metropohs where they are pubhshed can judge of 
passing events and transactions for themselves; but 
persons living at a distance from the capital, and par- 
ticularly foreigners, must be at a loss to determine 
upon the real State of things, and the characters of 
public men, from the perusal of your journals.” 

Napoleon appearing, as it were, to be speaking out, 
and in a humour to dehver opinions instead of con- 
fining himself to asking questions, I was determined to 
speak out too \ and I had no doubt that I should lead 
him into an interesting conversation, or induce him 

to wish me a good day. 
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I accordingly repUed, " I really think that you must 
possess more patience than my countrymen are disposed 
to allow you, if you really wade through all the columns 
that have been fiUed on your subject. You cannot. 
General, suppose for a moment, that the extraordinary 
events which have taken place, and of which you have 
formed such a prominent part, would not be considered 
and observed upon \vith great freedom by a thinking 
people like the English, and who have the privilege 
—and may they ever possess it—of speaking and rating 
what they think.** 1 was proceeding in fuU swng, and 
in a very patriotic way, when he thus internipted me. 
*‘This calling of names, and these scolding epithets, 
only serve to amuse me; but there are observations 
in your papers which produce far different sensations. 
You have,** he continued, writer whom I greatly 
admire. I believe he is of your country, a Scotchman 
—Macpherson, the author of ‘Ossian.* * There is also a 
person of the name of Belsham ;f on what subjects has 

• James Macplicrsoa (172^1796). the ** translator " of " Ossian.’* vna 
bom at Ruthvea, Invcmcss shtrc. and cducatcd at tho Umvcrsitics of 
Abcrdccn and Edmburgh His carlicr compositioos were oi no account. 
but his supposed translation of ''Ossian” took the Enghsh'Spcakmg 
by stonn and raiscd up fiery partisans for and against its authen« 
ticity. The latcst research tends to the vlcw that Jfaepherson hed con* 
siderably as to the form in »hich hc bad scen the originals or as to his 
lianøgscen them at all Hc had picccd together many old and loøg-forgot ten 
translations »ith some new translations of his o%vn. Dr. Johnson’s charge 
agamst him of iorgery does not stand, in spitc of the faet that uo havo 
not bero a genuine rendenng of oncient onginals. Kor con the Doctor’s 
remark that “ many roen, many uomen, and many chilåten *’ could havo 
wntten these poems bold good by the hght ol the faet that Coctlio 
and Kapolcon botb adnured the work. Kapoleoa made the acquaintanco 
of “ Osslan " m an Itahan translation by the Abbé Cesarottl, alUiough 
Frcnch translabons appeared m 1777 and 1810. A ** Ceotenary Edition ’* 
of ** Ossun.*' wth aa Introducfaon by W ilUaia Sharp, wis publislied by 
Geddes of Edlnburgh in 1896. 

t'Villiam Belsham (1752-1837). Kapolcon's mterest in WOUaa 
Bclsham was probably due to the faet that bc was onc of tlio activc pub* 
hcists oi whom hc had heard so mueh mdircctly, who wero prepared to 
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he written ? ” I repHed, “ that I believed he had written 
an account of the reign of our excellent Sovereign.” 
^' Yes/' he said, “your laws permit you to write of 
kings, of ministers, of measures, and of one another.” 
“ Yes/’ I replied,^ “ such is the privilege of English- 
men; and possessing the infirmities of human nature, 
they may sometimes abuse it. Misconception, party 
spirit, and perhaps factious minds may, at times, tend 
to propagate and support erroneous and even violent 
opinions; but the love of justice and of truth forms 
the genuine character of an Englishman.” '' Neverthe- 
less,” he observed, you appear to handle my character 
rather roughly, and more so since I have been in your 
power.” " To that opinion, General,'" I answered, 
rather quickly, “ I must beg leave to address a direct 
negative. You have not always had the leisure to 
examine English pubHcations, which you enjoy at 
present; but I do assure you, that from the time of 
your becoming First Consul of France, to the moment 
when you set your foot on the deck of the Bellerophon, 
the English Press has never ceased to fulminate its 
displeasure against you; and this, without exception, 
for the parties who differed in everything besides ex- 
pressed but one and the same opinion of you. This, 

I presume, you must have kno\vn at the time, though 

maintain the position that all the serious forces in England against Napoleon 
were aristocratic, and did not emanate from the people at large. Belsham, 
■who was bom in Bedford, and was a brother of the well-knovm Unitarian 
minister, Thomas Belsham (1750-1829). propounded his Whig principles in 
"Essays: Philosophical, Historical, and Literary," published in two 
volumes in 1789-1791. He also wote “Remarks on the Hature and 
Necessity of Political Reform." One of his pamphlets on the Treaty of 
Amiens may also have come under Napoleon’s notice. The book referred 
to in the te.xt, “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.," appeared in six 
volumes between 1795 and 1801. These, and a later work on the Guelphs, 
were brought together into twelve volumes in 1S06 under the title of 
the “ History of Great Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802." 
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the vast projects that have occupied your mind, may 
have prevented your memory from retaining a detail 
of our literary offences. Your official papers, how- 
ever, marked their perfect acquaintance with the hos- 
tility of our journals, and retumed their paragraphic 
missiles in every direction. You were rather angry 
mth Old England when you ordered the Monitetir to 
call us a * Nation of Shopkeepers/ * A great commercial 
nation \ve certainly are, and may we ever remain so; 
for it is that commerce which has proved a fountain 
of resources, ^vhose failure would have prevented even 
the native and irresistible bravery of Englishmen from 
making the late immortal additions to our national 
glory. But we are also a most noble-minded, mag- 
nanimous, and generous people; and were never known 
to insult a conquered enemy. Nay, how often has it 
happened that both our sailors and our soldiers have 
risqued their lives to save a fallen foe ? Even when 
you had thrown away one ot the brightest diadems 
in Europe, and had accepted a siender sceptre in 
Elba, you were instantly treated with comparative 
mildness by the more prevailing public opinions in 
England. And now that you are, as you chuse to 
term it, in our power, a general feeling of a generous 
nature is known to be excited, Yes, sir, there are num- 
bers, who would have rejoiced to hear that you had bit 
the ground on the held of battie, who are now disposed 
to wish you every comfort that can be safely allowed 
in your present situation. If the Norlhttmberland had 
overtaken you in a French man-of-war, endeavouring 
to make your meditated escape to America, every 
officer, and every sailor and soldier, would have been 

• A phrasc Xapolcoa had boiiowcd from PaoU. hia old Corsican chicf. 
The phmc %vas uscd m anothcr conocctioo by Samuel Adams In Phila- 
deJphia m i;; 6 . and a >car caihcr appeared In Adam Smith'a *' Wcaltli 
of N'auocs.'* In any case, Paolj frist apphed it to England. 
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then Prefect, had accompanied me in the expedition 
to Egyptj and recognised Captain Wiright on the first 
yiew of hini. Intelligence of this circumstance was 
instantly transmitted to Paris, and instructions were ex- 
peditiously returned to interrogate the crew separately, 
and transfer their testimonies to the Minister of Police! 
The purport of their examination was at first very un- 
satisfactory; but at length, on the examination of one 
of the crew, some light was thrown on the subject. He 
stated that the brig had landed several Frenchmen, 
and among them he particiilarly remembered one—a 
very merry fellow, who was called Pichegru.* Thus a 
due was found that led to the discovery of a plot, 
which, had it succeeded, would have thrown the French 
nation, a second time, into a State of revolution. 
Captain Wright was accordingly conveyed to Paris, 
and confined in the Temple; there to remain till it 
was found convenient to bring the formidable acces- 
sories of this treasonable design to trial. The law of 
France would have subjected Wright to the punish- 
ment of death; but he was of minor consideration. 
My grand object was to secure the principals, and I con- 
sidered the English Captain’s evidence of the utmost 
consequence towards completing my object.” He again 

d’Italie. During the Consulate he executed several missions to Italy for 
Napoleon. Alter the Restoration he founded the Indépendant, and in 
1819 the Revtis Encyclopédique. 

* Charles Pichegru (1761-1804) was a celebrated general, born at 
Arbois, where a statue was erected to him alter the second Restoration 
of Louis XVIII. He was an ardent advocate of the Revolution, and 
achieved great success in the Republican armies. At a later stage, how- 
ever, his sympathies went out to the Roysilists, and he became a supporter 
of Condé 'and the émigrés. Alter numberless intrigues, he fled to 
England, and later to Germany. He was expelled from Prussia at the 
demand of the Prench Government, and he assisted in organising the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal. He was living in Paris secretly when 
he was arrested and imprisoned in the Temple in 1804. Here he com* 
mitted suicide. 
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and again most solemnly asserted that Captain Wright 
died in the Temple by his o\vn hånd, as described in the 
Momteur^ and at a much earlier period than has been 
generally believed. At the same time, he stated that 
his assertion was founded on documents which he had 
since examined. The canse of this inquiry arose from 
the visit, I think he said, of Lord Ebrington to Elba, 
and he added: That nobleman appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the account which was given him 
of this mysterious business/* 

I was so far encouraged by the easy, communica- 
tive manner of the ex-Emperor, that I continued 
my observations wthout reserve. I therefore did 
not hesitate to express my doubts respecting the time 
that Captain Wright remamed in the Temple pre- 
vious to his death. To satisfy me in this particular, 
Napoleon tumed over a long succession of pages m a 
late publication of Mr. Goldsmith’s,* which had been 
brought him by Sir Hudson Lowe.t I do not recollect 

* Lcwis Goldsauth (1763 ?-i346) was a pobtical wTiter ond journalist 
of Jcvsish cxtraction Hc has told much of his o\vn hfc story m the 
Introduction to his “ Sccrct History of the Cabmet of Bonaparte/’ wluch 
went tlirough scvcral editions m the >car of its publication—1811 He 
at fiist sympathiscd with the Brcncb Revolution In i8ot ho pubhshcd 
“ The Crimcs of Cabincts,” a protest against the action of the European 
Covemments unfncndfy to fVance ralfcjTaad arranged for hun to 
publish an English newspaper. The Argus, la Fans, m 1802 Gold- 
smith vv-as obviously a scamp. as wc leam from his ow-n account of him* 
sclf. and it is not nccc^ary to accept his own rcason for his removal from 
The Ar gus. At a later penod hc became a bitter opponent of Napolcon’s 
power, starting m London the Anit Galltcan Monitor, which under the 
titic of The Dntish Momlor hved until 1825. In 18ji hc proposed the 
organisation of a subscnption scttiog a pncc on Xapolcon's head iMany 
of the hes circulated about Xapoleon by modem u-ntc«, English and 
French, arc cuUcd from Goldsmith’s “ Sccrct Historj’" Hc dicd of 
paralj-sis m Fans m JS46, bcing thea soUcitor to the Bntish Embassy. 

t Sic Hudsoa Lowe (r76{>-i344) Govemer of St. Helena dunng 
Xapolcon's cxile, caznc of a Lmcolnshire family on lus fathcr's side and 
of a Galw-ay family oa lus motbcr's Hc was bom la the tow-a of Calway 
vkhilc his father, an army surgeoa, was on dut>’ there Hc carly entered 
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the title^ which is probably familiar to you, who have 
suffered nothing that relates to the government of 
France to have escaped you; but I could perceive that 
it coiisisted of extracts from the Monitcuy^ &c., during 
the Imperial reign. As he referred to the index, he 
frequently pointed out the name of Wright, spelled 
Right, and with a confident expectation, as it cer- 
tainly appeared to me, of finding some document that 
would confirm his account. The author, however, either 
had not been able to discover any written testimony, to 
mark the precise time of Captain Wright's death, or had 
intentionally withheld it; and the latter Bonaparte re- 
peatedly and iirmly insisted must have been the cause of 
any doubt remaining as to the truth of his assertion. 

tho Army, and was long at Gibraltar with his regiment. He was at the 
siege of Toulon, and iater served in the rcduction of Corsica, residing for 
two ycars in garrison at Ajaccio. This faet doubtJess assisted Napoleon's 
detestation. Once more he trod ground that is associated with Napoleon 
when he bccarae a deputy judge-advocate in Elba. Later he was in 
Lisbon, and in 1799 in Minorca, when he was Captain of two hundred 
Corsican emigrants coUcd the Corsican Rangers. For two years, from 
1806 to 1S08, he oceupied Capri, which he was compelled to surrender 
to a Frcnch force under General Lamarque. Lowe was present with 
the Russian army at the battic of Bautzen in 1813. Having been the 
first to bring tlie news of Napoleon’s abdication to England in 1814, he 
was knighted. Upon Napoleon's surrender, it was announced to Lowe, 
who was then at Marseilles, that he had been appointed his custodian at 
St. Helena, as Lieutenant-Governor, with 2,000 a year. His attitude 
as Napoleon's jailer has been defended in three ponderous volumes by 
William Forsyth (“ History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena ") 
and in a small volume by R. C. Seaton (" Sir Hudson Lowe and 
Napoleon ”), more than once reprinted and enlarged; also by H. Manners 
Chichester in the " Dictionary of National Biography.” Forsyth held 
a brief for Lowe, and Mr. Seaton desired to be kind to his daughter, 
IMiss C. M. S. Lowe. To every impartial student of the literature of the 
subject, however, Lowe's behaviour was utterly contemptible and only 
less monstrous than that of the ennobled dullard,” Lord Bathurst, 
who instructed him. In 1823 Lowe was made Governor of Antigua. 
From 1825 to 1828 he was in Ceylon. He was punished in a small 
measure for assisting to disgrace the British nation by carrying about 
a grievance in his later years: the sense of inadequate reward. He 
died of paralysis in London, aged seventy-four. 
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As he tumed over the leaves of this volume he 
acknowledged that many of the reports were genuine, 
but \vith frequent inaccuracies and misstatements; 
and, if my memory is correct, he particularised that 
which was given of the battie of IMarengo.* But he 
did not stop here; and continually desired to know 
whether I perfectly comprehended his meaning, as that 
was his most earnest wish. And now, to my utter 
astonishment, he entered upon the event of the Duke 
D’Enghien*s death.t This was a topic that could not 
be expected; and particularly by me, as there appeared, 
even among his foUowers, who were always on tiptoe 
to be his apologists, an evasive silence or contradictory 
statements, whenever this afilicting event became the 

* The batUe ci Matengo \^as the first gceat conAtet m which Napoleon 
engaged aiter bc bccamc First Consul Crossing the AJps mto It^y by 
the St. Bernard m May, 1800, taking but three days m the joumey. he 
entered ^filan on the and of June, Icaving it on the 9th, and on the t4th 
of that month hc woa a great battic over the Austnons at Marengo, a 
viUagc ncar ^tlcssandna, m north'wcstcni Itoly To General Desaix 
bclongcd mueh of the glory of tbc battic, but one is astonisbcd that 
Dr. Holland Rose should coasidcr Hapolcon’s stimng appeal, *' Soldicts, 
remember it is xny custom to buouac oa the ficld of battlc,” as "tame 
and cgotistical" 

t Louis Antoinc Henn dc Boutbon Cond6, Duke d'Enghicn (1772> 
1S04). son oi Louis Hcon Joseph dc Bourbon, Pnnce of Condé. was tom 
at Chantilly, He foUo"cd his lather mto cxilc m 1789 and fought m 
the Array of the émigrls against tbc Frcnch Repubhe WbUe bis father 
was m England hc cstablishcd himscll at Ettcnbeim la tbc Grand Duchy 
of Baden. where he dcNOtcd bimsclf to makiog love to Mdllc. dc Rohan 
The First Consul, surrouaded by conspirators and assassms, was iraprcsscd 
by exaggerated or false reports of tbc Dukc's frequent visits to Strås* 
burg He bclic\cd hun to bc associated with Cadoudal’s conspiracy, 
caused him to be seizcd on neutral temtoiy, camed across the frooticr, 
and coavejed to Pans, ishcrc hc was shut up in the Castio of Vmeennes 
The Duke v.as brougbt to tnal before a miUtary tnbunal, scateneed 
and shot in the castle ditch. "It was worsc than a enme: it was a 
Uundcr" was the cynical conuacat WTOngly attnbuted to Fouché. A 
prccisely sundar act was perfortsed by the Bntish Goicmmcnt m 1759 
uhctt tc arrested Kapper Tandy, the Inah conspiiator, at Hamburg, but 
Tandy cscapcd cxecutioa through diplomtic action. 
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subject of enquiry, which had occasionaUy happened, 
during the course of our voyage. Here Napoleon be- 
came very animated, and often raised himself on the 
sofa where he had hitherto remained in a reclining 
posture. The interest attached to the subject, and the 
energy of his delivery combined to impress the tenor 
of his narrative so strongly on my mind that you need 
not doubt the accuracy of this repetition of it. He 
began as follows ; 

“ At this eventful period of my life I had succeeded 
in restoring order and tranquillity to a kingdom tom 
asunder by faction, and deluged in biood. That nation 
had placed me at their head. I came not as your 
Cromwell did, or your third Richard. No such thing. 
I found a crown in the kennel; I cleansed it from its 
filth, and placed it on my head. My safety now became 
necessary to preserve that tranquillity so recently 
restoredj and hitherto so satisfactorily preserved, as 
the leading characters of the nation well know. At the 
same time, reports were every night brought me —(I 
think he said by General Ryal *)—“ that conspiracies 
were in agitation; that meetings were held in par- 
ticular houses in Paris, and names even were men- 
tioned; at the same time, no satisfactory proofs could 
be obtained, and the utmost vigilance and ceaseless 
pursuit of the police was evaded. General Moreau,t 

* General Réal. I hesitate in reprinting these pamphlets to make any 
alterations even in errors. But I have uniformly altered Warden's spelling 
of Bonaparte's name for the convenience of the reader. In common \vith 
most Englishmen of the period Warden spelt it " Buonaparte,” that spell¬ 
ing emphasising that he was of Italian and not of Prenph origin. 

t Jean Victor Moreau (1763-1813) born at Morlaix, the son of an 
advocate, became chief of a battalion of Breton volunteers in 1792, fought 
with the army in Italy, and concurred in the coiip d’itat of i8th Brumaire. 
In 1800 he won the battie of Hohenlinden. He became implicated in the 
famous conspiracy of Pichegru and Cadoudal. He was condemned to 
exile, and passed eight years in America. Retuming to Europe in 1813, 
he joined the allies fighting against Napoleon, but was struck by a cannon- 
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mdeed, became suspected, and I ^vas seriously impor- 
tuned to issue an order for his arrest, but his character 
was such, his name stood so high, and the estimation 
of him so great m the public mind, that, as it appearcd 
to me, he had nothing to gain and everythmg to lose 
by becoming a conspirator against me I therefore 
could not but exonerate him from such a suspicion I 
accordingly refused an order for the proposed arrest, 
by the foUowing mtimation to the Minister of Police 
* You have named Pichegni, Georges,* and Moreau 
convince me that the former is in Pans, and I will 
immediately cause the latter to be arrested ’ Another, 
and a very singular, circumstance led to the develop- 
ment of the plot One night, as I lay agitated and 
wakeful, I rose from my bed, and exammed the list of 
suspected traitors, and chance, which rules the worid, 
occasioned my stumbhng, as it were, on the name of 
a surgeon who had lately retumed from an English 
pnson This man's age, cducation, and experience in 
Ilfe induced me to beheve that his conduct must be 
attnbuted to any other motive than that of youthful 
fanaticism in favour of a Bourbon as far as circum- 
stances quahfied me to judge, money appeared to be 
his object I accordingly gave orders for this man to 

ball oa the day of the battJc of Dresden %vbca hu legs uere carrted away 
Ile wos coa%crsuig uith the Tsar <Uexaoder at the time Ho died a 
few da>-5 latcr 

•Georges tacamag Georges Cadoudal (1771-1S04) was on«j of iJjo 
p c asant rebels of La Veadee and fougbt contiaualJ/ against tho uLlIr 
and the Directory At his final defeat he refused to sut; dt to U u 
who w^ted his cloqucacc upoa him ta saia. Wfut a rnlrul { t,yt b# 
stran^lehimiathcsearmsl Cadoudalsaidaftcrthcioterwl/-^ { in*-i 
the in England where Lo,^ WIIJ |j;j a lUuU-i »ot 

Cene-al cf annics that chd not exut, Ife conlirualJ/ lUlUi d 
^apc^a bcJi la England and la France Ht fy yj/n vy/ U/ i t ,\u/ nt 
lioj and rcadnng Pam tned hard W Ui ^ Ui t 

ca m-rdenng the First CensJL He was c*^l :• I ; and 

%r«s .cd -a June c£ that jear 
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be arrested; when a summary mock trial was insti- 
tiited, by which he was found guilty, sentenced to 
die, and informed he had but six hours to live. This 
stratagem had the desired effect: he was terriiied into 
confession. It was now known that Pichegru had a 
brother, a monastic priest, then residing in Paris. I 
ordered a party of gendarmes to visit this man, and 
if he had quitted his house, I conceived there would be 
good groimd for suspicion. The old monk was secured, 
and in the act of his arrest his fears betrayed what I 
most wanted to know. ' Is it,' he exclaimed, ‘ because 
I afforded shelter to a brother that I am thus treated ? ' 
The object of the plot was to destroy me, and the suc- 
cess of it would, of course, have been my destruction. 
It emanated from the Capital of your country, with 
the Count d’Art ois* at the head of it. To the West he 
sent the Duke de Berry,t and to the East the Duke 
d'Enghien. To France your vessels conveyed under- 
lings of the plot, and Moreau became a convert to the 

♦ Philippe Charles, Comte d’Artois (1757-1836), who became Charles 
X. of France, was a grandson of Louis XV., and a younger brother of Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII. At the Revolution he was one of the first to 
emigrate. After many adventures, including a visit to Russia to enlist 
the S3anpathies of Catherine II., he settled for a time at Holyrood Palace, 
and later joined his brother at Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire. He 
returned to France with his brother Louis XVIII, in 1814 and in 1815, 
and in 1824 he succeeded him on the throne. In 1830 he was driven into 
exile, living again for a time at Hol)rrood Palace as Comte de Ponthieu ; 
then he went to Prague, and finally died of cholera at Gorz. 

t Charles Ferdinand d’Artois, Duke de Berri (1778-1820), second 
son of the Comte d'Artois, aftenvards Charles X., born at Versailles, 
followed his father into exile, served in the Army of Condé against the 
Republic, came to England and married a Miss Brown, by whom he had 
two children. This marriage was annulled at the command of his unde, 
Louis XVIII. He married in 1816 Princess Caroline of Naples. He 
was assassinated in Paris by one Louvel on leaving the Opera-house. Yet 
according to the Comtesse de Boigne (“ Memoirs,’’ Vol. I.) he was superior 
to the other Bourbons, never sharing the political absurdities of the 
émigrés, and honestly indignant With the people who tried to excuse the 
attempts to assassinate the First Consul. 
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cause The ^ big %vith evil: I felt myself 

on a totts:^ -ciia^iice, and I resolved to hurl the 
thunder tii'acca cåfi Bourbons, even in the metro¬ 
polis of the eiroire. 3Iy Minister vehemently 

urged ir the Bnlce, though in a neutral terri- 

to^ Bur I 5^ hssitated, and Prince Benevento 
brought the rxics, and urged the measure v/ith 
aU po^es if r^sunaon. It was not, hov/evcr, till 
I was fiiZIv crrrriiU:^ if ha necessity that I sanctioned 
it by mr ntatfer could be easily ar- 



the distant 
Justicehers^ 
answer "■* ^ 
of yonr 


r, by the ordinary course of lav/, 
hTTrrZfrcndemntothescaffold? Andnov/ 
ruore than adopt the prindph 
vTten it ordcred the capture of 


the Baaiah fszC 
chief to t'urr tx 


zct, vrås thought to threaten mb- 
ry ? It had hcm urged to rne again 


and agab, £s ^ arcah poUtical opimon, that the nev/ 
dynastr cxHz ret re secore, v/hile the Bourbons re- 
mained. Talierrrc rever deviated from this prin¬ 
ciple : fi -vvtÆ trrchangeable artjclc in hb political 
creed- Sr: I ile nor becorne a ready or a v/iJJing con- 
vert. I the opinion v/ith care and v/ith 

cautioa, ard tre resnlt a perfeet convlction of its 
necessity, The Bnhe d'Bnghien v/as accerrory to the 
Confederao'; ard ahthotJgh the resident of a neutral 
territory, the rrgercy of the cav;, in v/bich my safety 
and the public trarcrihity, to ane no .stronger eofpres- 
sion, were invoJvoi, rnrri.^ed the proceeding. I accord- 
ingly ordered him to be so-iaed and td'^1 He v/as 
iQUud guUty, and zer.terxy;4 to be shot The sentence 
C'zernu/J, gnd the same fate v/ouid 

Por I 

i iound it nevrrary to roii the +rnini' 
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ou thc metropolis of Engla.ncl, as from thencej \vith the 

Couiit d’Artois at their head, did the assassins assail 
ine." 

“ Your country also accuses me of the death of 
Pichegru/' I replied, “ It is most certainly and uni- 
versaliy believed throughout the whole British Empire 
that he was strangled in prison by your orders.” He 
rapidiy answered: “ What idle, disingenuous folly! 

A fine proof how prejudice can destroy the boasted 
reasoning faculties of Englishmen! Why, I ask you, 
should that life be taken away in secret which the 
laws consigned to the hånds of a public executioner? 
The matter would have been different \vith respect to 
Moreau. Had he died in a dungeon there might have 
been grounds to justify the suspicion that he had not 
been guilty of suicide. He was a very popular charac¬ 
ter, as well as mueh beloved by the army; and I should 
never have lost the odium, however guiltless I might 
have been, if the justice of his death, supposing his 
life to have been forfeited by the laws, had not been 
made apparent by the most public execution." 

Here he paused, and I replied; “ There may, per¬ 
haps, be persons in England who are disposed to 
acknowledge the necessity of rigorous measures at this 
important period of your history; but none, I believe, 
are to be found who would attempt to justify the pre- 
cipitate manner in which the young Prince was seized, 
tried, sentenced, and shot.” He instantly answered : 

“ I was justified in my own mind; and I repeat the 
declaration which I have already made, that I would 
have ordered the execution of Louis XVIII. At the 
same time, I solemnly aliirm that no message or letter 
from the Duke reached me after sentence of death had 
been passed upon him.” 

Talleyrand, however, was said to be in possession 
of a letter from the royal prisener addressed to 
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Napoleon, which they who are well qualified to know 
declared he took upon himself not to deliver till it was 
too late to be of any service to the %vriter. I saw a 
copy of this letter in possession of Count de Las Cases, 
^vllich he calmly represented to me as one of the mass 
of documents, formed or collected to authenticate and 
justify certain mysterions parts of the history which 
he was occasionally employed in writing, under the 
dictation of the hero of it. Do not startle—the letter 
was to beg his life, and to this effect. It stated his 
opinion that the Bourbon d5masty was terminated. 
That was the settled opinion of his mind, and he was 
about to prove the sincerity of it. He now considered 
France no otherwise than as his country, which he loved 
with the most patriotic ardour, but merely as a private 
Citizen, The crown was no longer in his view: it was 
now beyond the possibility of recovery: it would not, 
it could not, be restored. He therefore requested to 
be allowed to live and devote his hfe and services to 
France, merely as a native of it. He was ready to take 
any command or any rank in the French army, to 
become a brave and loyal soldier, subject to the will 
and orders of the Government, in whose hånds soever 
it might be, to which he was ready to swear fealty; 
and that, if his Ufe were spared, he would devote it 
wth the utmost courage and fidelity to support France 
against all its cnemies. Such was the letter which, as it 
as represented to me, Tallcyrand took care not to deliver 
tiU the hånd that wrote it was unnerved by dcath.* 

* This letter IS aa absolute mytb. although referred to by O'Meara 
aad others. Lord Rosebery has dealt with tho subject \cry abJy ia 
lus ** Xapolcoa; The Last Phaic.” In his will N'apolcon placed oa 
record ha final o£ tha subject; ** I had tho Duc d'Engbiea arrested 
and tned bccausc jt was ncccssary for the saict>*, mterest, and honour 
of the Frcnch pcople, whea the Corate d’^^rtoa u-as. av o» edly. niaia- 
ta.aiag sixty avMvvms la Para. Under the same arcucatanccs I shoold 
do the same agaia.” 
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Napoleon contimied to speak of the Bourbon family. 
" Had 1 ” he said, “ been anxious to get any or all the 
Bourbons into my possession, I could have accomplished 
the object. Your smuggiers offered me a Bourbon for 
a stated sum ”—(I think he named 40,000 francs)— 
“but, on Corning to a more precise explanation, they 
entertained a doubt of fulfiUing the • engagement as it 
was originally proposed. They would not undertake 
to possess themselves of any of the Bourbon family 
absolutely ahve, though with the alternative, ahve or 
dead, they had no doubt of completing it. But it was 
not my wish merely to deprive them of life. Besides, 
circumstances had taken a turn which then fixed me 
without fear of change or chance on the throne I pos- 
sessed. I felt my security, and left the Bourbons un- 
disturbed. Wanton, useless murder, whatever has been 
said and thought of me in England, has never been my 
practice : to what end or purpose could I have indulged 
the horrible propensity ? When Sir George Rumbold * 
and Mr. Drake,t who had been carrying on a correspond- 

* Sir George Rumbold (1764-1807), the son of Sir Thomas Rum¬ 
bold, Bart., Go vernor of Madras, entered the diplomatic service, and was 
appointed minister to the Hanse Towns. In 1804 hewas seized at Ham¬ 
burg by French troops and taken to Paris. He was confined for a day 
in the Temple, then conveyed to Cherbourg, and thence sent to Ports- 
mouth. Rumbold, thus arrested by Fouché’s orders in neutral territory, 
was charged with conspiracy against Napoleon. The King of Prussia 
wrote to Napoleon asking for Rumbold’s release as a proof of “ his friend- 
ship and high consideration . . . a seal of the past and a pledge for 
the future.” To this appeal, says Dr. Holland Rose {“ Life of Napoleon ”), 
Napoleon at once returned a soothing answer that Sir George would 
at once be released, though England was ever violating the rights of 
neutrals, and her agents were conspiring against his life. Rumbold 
returned to his duties at Hamburg in 1806, and died a year later. 

Francis Drake, who dishonoured a name that has been at least 
three times eminent in English affairs, was British minister first at Genoa 
and later at Munich, where he was. Dr. Holland Rose says, ‘ a zealous 
intriguer closely in touch with the étnigyés.” He assisted in revealing to 
Napoleon the plot for his assassination by helping with money a sham 
spy, named de la Touche, who imposed upon him and then camed all he 
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ence ^vith conspirators in Paris, were seized, they were 
not murdered.” * 

Here he ceased to speak; and as I was determined to 
gratify my curiosity as far as his present communicative 
spirit would allow, I was determined to continue the 
conversation. I accordingly observed ''that of all the 
imdertakings which composed his wonderful career, 
no circumstance had excited such astonishment in 
England as his expedition to Russia before he had 
brought the Peninsular War to a termination, which, at 
that time, appeared to be an attainable object.*’ I paused, 
expecting a reply on the subject. However, he gave none; 
but, as if he had not heard my observation, proceeded 
to a renewal, in some degree, of the former topics. 

" Your country,” he said, ” has accused me of 
having murdered the sick and wounded of my army at 
Jaffa.f Be assured that if I had committed such a 

had Icanicd to NapoIcca*s agents Drakc clcarly compromiscd the 
Bntish Go\ emmeat, and gave them comphcity m an assaasmation plot 
in ^^hlch also oiEcials at home uero implicatcd 

* In looking o\cr these Letters, for the press, I felt a doubt uhether 
this observation rcspccting Sir George Rumbold was made at this time 
or at some other ; or vvlicthcr it proceeded irom Bonapartc. or Count 
de Las Cases ; but 1 am positive that it was made by onc or the other — 
Note by ^Varden. 

t" My ^Vrmy at Jaffa." The best statement of the case of recent 
times has hcca providcd hy Dr Holland Rose l''Ldc oi l^apoleon” 
Vol I, pp 3 X 1 - 13 ), wbo IS far from bcing a partisan of tho Emperor 

“ His (Kapolcon’s) authonty scems to have been exerted toprevent 
some attempts at poisonmg the plaguc stnehem The narrativ c of 
J.Mtot. commissaxy oi the army. shows that these suggestions ongm* 
ated among the soldtcry at Acre when threatened with the tod of 
transporting thosc unfortunates baclc to Egypt, and as his tcstimony 
is generally ad\ erse lo Bonaparto . . . it may be regarded as scarcely 
vrorthy of crcdcnce. . . . the ovidcncc of contcmporancs proves 
that every carc was taken of tbc sick and wounded. that the pro* 
posals of poisonmg dtst came from the solcUcr^*. that Xapolcon, l^th 
beforo and alter Joda, set the noUc rxample of znarchmg on foot 
60 ihat there might be sufuciency of transport, that ncarly all the 
unfonunates amved m Eg>'pt, and la fair coadition, and that seven 
sunivors were found ahvc at Jada by EngUsh ofSeers." 
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V 

horrid act, my very soldiers themselves would have exe- 
crated me; and I might have looked to their ceasing 
to obey me. There is no occurrence of life to which I 
gave more publicity than this. You have an officer, a 
Sir Robert Wilson,* who has written very copiously on 
the subject of my campaign in Egypt.” As he repeated 
the last sentence, he assumed an air and tone of sarcas- 
tic jocularity, and then asked me if I had read Sir 
Robert’s publication. I rephed in the affirmative. It 
is possible/’ he said, “that he wrote from the testi- 
mony of other people equally prone to error as himself. 
He cannot pretend to have done it from his own 
observation. Can you tell me/' continued Napoleon, 
“ whether Sir Sydney Smith, in any official Communica¬ 
tions to your Government, attempted, in any way, to 
corroborate the testimony of Sir Robert Wilson ? " I 
could not, at the moment, sufficiently recoUect the. pur- 
port of his despatches to determine the point, but I 
replied, as I felt, “That he had not.“ This reply, 
however, indecisive as it was, appeared to afford 
him considerable satisfaction, as he instantly repeated : 

* Sir Robert Wilson (1777-1849). It may be taken as typical of the 
profit accruing to the systematic libelling of Napoleon in England that 
Sir Robert Wilson's "History of the British Expedition to Egypt,” 
published in 1802, went through several editions largely on account of 
its charges of cruelty against Napoleon for his treatment of his soldiers 
at Jaffa. Wilson was born in London, entered the Army, and served 
in the early French wars with success, assisting in particular to save 
Francis II. of Austria from capture by French soldiers in 1794. In 1801 
he landed in Egypt and took part in the battie of Alexandria. In 1804 
he published a book on the Army in which he protested against corporal 
punishment. His after career included the Peninsular Wax, and many 
dramatic incidents of the later Napoleonic batties. He helped Count 
Lavalette, who had been condemned to death, to escape from Paris after 
the second Restoration, and was arrested in consequence, tried, and 
sentenced with his two companions to three months’ imprisonment. In 
1818, and again in 1820, he was returned as M.P. for Southwark, as also 
in 1826 and 1830. He was dismissed from the Army in 1821 for attend- 
ing the funeral of Queen Caroline, but was restored to it on the accession 
of WiUiam IV. in 1830. In 1840 he was made Govemor of Gibraltar. 
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" I believe so; for Sir Sydney Smith is a brave and 
just man.” I here observed that “ There are many in 
England who imagine your jealousy and hatred of Sir 
Sydney Smith influenced your conduct towards Captain 
Wright.” He smiled \vith astonishment at such an idea. 
The thought of coupling the two names appeared never 
to have entered his imagination. ” Ridiculous non- 
sense ! ” was his reply. He then entered on the foUow- 
ing narrative. 

”On raising the siege of St. Jean d'Acre, the army 
retired upon Jaffa. It had become a matter of urgent 
necessity, The occupation of this town for any length 
of time was totally impracticable, from the force that 
Jezza Pacha was enabled to bring forward. The sick 
and wounded were numerous, and their removal was 
my first consideration. Carriages the most convenient 
that could be formed were appropriated to the purpose. 
Some of these people were sent by water to Damjetta, 
and the rest were accommodated, in the best possible 
manner, to accompany their comrades in their march 
through the desert. Seven men,* however, oceupied a 
quarantine hospital, who were infeeted with the plague; 
and the report of them was made me by the chief of the 
medical staff (I think it was Desgenettes).t He fur ther 
added that the disease had gained such a stage of malig- 
nancy, there was not the least probability of tlieir con- 

•Thc QuatUrly Reiir^. in ita rcvicw of Wardca’s book, asserts tlwt 
Kapolcoa, havang alrcady heard of Sir Sidney SnuUi’s admission that 
hc found seven men ali>e, had concoctcd bis dcfcncc by the oid of that 
statement. 

t Nicolas René Dufnehe, Baron Dcsgcncttcs (1762-1837), cclcbrated 
doctor, \ra3 bom at Alcncon. He was m the Mcdical Service attached to the 
Army of Italy, and becamo the prudpal doctor of the EgypUan expedt* 
tion, as also of most of Kapolcon's campaigas. Hc was captuicd by the 
Russuns la 1S12. but was rdcased. Hc was at Watcrloo -unth Kapolcon, 
but kat his \*anous digmtics at the sccond Rcstoratioa. In 1819 be was 
rcslcxcd to the Army Medical Service. In 1832 be was made Chicf Pby* 
a.ciaa to tiic lavahdcs. 
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tinuing alive beyond forty-eight hours.” I here ex- 
claimed, in a dnbions tone, the word sevm! and 
immediately asked whether I was to understand that 
there were no more than seven. “ I perceive,” he 
replied, “that you have heard a diherent account.” 
“Most assuredly. General Sir Robert Wilson states 
fifty-seven or seventy-seven; and, speaking more col- 
lectively, your whole sick and wounded.’^ He then 
proceeded : “ The Turks were numerous and powerful, 
and their craelty proverbial throughout the army. Their 
practice of mutilating and barbarously treating their 
Christian priseners in particular was,well known among 
my troops, and had a preservative influence on my 
mind and conduct; and I do affirm that there were 
only se ven sufferers whom circumstances compelled 
me to leave as short-lived sufferers at Jaffa. They 
were in that stage of the disease which rendered their 
removal utterly impracticable, exelusive of the dissemi- 
nation of the disease among the healthy troops. Situ- 
ated as I was, I could not place them under the protec- 
tion of the English. I therefore desired to see the 
senior medical officer, and observing to him that the 
afflictions of their disease would be cruelly aggravated 
by the conduct of the Turks towards them, and that it 
was impossible to continue in possession of the town, 

I desired him to give me his best ad vice on the occasion. 

I said, ‘ Tell me what is to be done!" He hesitated 
for some time^ and then repeated that these men who 
were the objects of my very painful soheitude could 
not survive forty-eight hours. I then suggested (what 
appeared to be his opinion, though he might not 
chuse to declare it, but wait with the trembhng 
hope to receive it from me) the propriety, because I 
felt it would be humanity, to shorten the sufferings of 
these seven men by administering opium. Such a relief, 

I added, in a similar situation I should anxiously solicit 
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for myself. But, rather contrary to my expectation. 
the proposition was opposed, and consequently aban- 
doned- I accordingly halted the army one day longer 
than I intended, and on my qmtting Jaiia, left a strong 
rear-guard, who continued in that city till the third 
day. At the expiration of that period, an ofdcer's 
report reached me that the men were dead.” “Then^ 
General,” I could not resist exclaiming, “ no opiiini was 
given?" The emphatic answer I received was^ '*Nq, 
none I A report was brought me that the men died 
before the rear-guard had evacuated the city.” 

I again intefrupted him by mentioning that Sir 
Sydney Smithj when he afterwards entered Jaffa, 
found one or two Frenchmen alive. Well,” he an- 
swered, “ that, nfter all, may be possible I ” It waSj 
I think, at this period of the conversation that he 
siated his being i5:v possession of z. letter {tom Sit Sydtvev 
Smith, ^vritten in very complimentary language, which 
ex'pressed the writer’s astonishment, as well as praise^ 
on the accommodations which were contrived and 
etecured to transport the French sick and wounded 
from Acre to Jaffa, and thence across the desert. 

' I here took occasion to observe ” that a late English 
Uaveller, a distinguished scholar and learned professor 
oi the IJniversity of Cambridge, bad excited a very 
general doubt respecting the accuracy of this particular 
part oi Sir Robert Wilson's narrative. Dr. Clark, the 
person to whom I alluded, had," I said, " travelled 
tkrough Turkey, and, as I believed, by the route of 
AleppQ and Damascus to Jerusalem^ and from thence 
to jaSa, where he remained some time. This gentle- 
ivhose character stands high in the world, may 
to contradict the testimony of his countryman, 
l^obert, respecting the charge which the former 
!l?y be s^d to have brought forward against 

he merely states that he never \ 
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‘Crael transaction, bnt very naturally observes' that if 
such an extraordinary event had occurred as the murder 
of such a number of Frenchmen by their own General, 
:some traces or recoUection of so horrid an event, and 
■of such recent occurrence, must have transpired and 
heen communicated to him during his residence there.” 
A question instantaneously foUowed: “ Has this tra¬ 
veller said an3d;hing of El Arisch ? ” My memory did 
not serve me sufficiently to give an answer. “Well,” 
hie continued, “ you shall also hear the particulars of 
El Arisch and the garrison of Jaffa. You have read, 
without doubt, of my having ordered the Turks to be 
shot at Jaffa.” Yes, indeed,” I replied, “ I have 
often heard of that massacre in England, It was a 
general topic at the time, and treat ed as a British mind 
never fails to consider subjects of that description.” * He 
then proceeded: “ At the period in question. General 
Desaixf was left in Upper Egypt, and Kléber| in the 
vicinity of Damietta. I quitted Cairo and traversed 
the Arabian desert in order to unite my force with that 
of the latter officer at El Arisch. The town was attacked 
and a capitulation succeeded. Many of the priseners 
were found, on examination, to be natives of the Moun- 


* “Considered from the miiitciry point of view, the massacre at Jaffa 
is perhaps defensible ; and Bonaparte’s reluctant assent contrasts favour- 
ably with the unhesitating conduct of Cromwell at Drogheda.”— J. 
Holland Rose {“ Life of Napoleon ”). 

t Louis Charles Antoine Desaix de Veygoux {i768'-i8oo)'was born at 
the Castle of Ayat, near Riom, of a good family, and entered the army at 
the age of fifteen. In 1796 he became attached to the Army of the Rhine 
under Moreau, and won considerable glory. Napoleon took him with 
flim to Eg3rpt. where he won further laurels at the battie of the Pyramids 
and later. Bonaparte left Egypt in August. 1799 ; Desaix in the follow- 
ing January. The latter was captured by a British frigate, but was with 
the First Consul in his later Italian compaign. He was killed at the battie 
of Marengo. 

X Jean Baptiste Kléber (1753-1800) was born at Strasburg,. studied 
mathematics and architecture at Paris, and was then admitted to the 
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tains, and inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but chiefly front 
Nazareth. They were immediately released on their 
engaging to return quietly to their homes, children, and 
Nvives; at the same time, they were recommended ta 
acquaint their countrymen the Napolese, tliat the French 
were no longer their enemies, unless they were found 
in arms assisting the Pacha. When this ceremony was 
concluded, the army proceeded on its march towards 
Jaffa. Gaza surrendered on the route. That city, on 
the first vicw of it, bore a formidable appearance, and 
the garrison was considerable. It was summoned to 
surrender, when the officer, who bore my flag of truce, na 
sooner passed the city wall than his head was inliumanly 
struck off, instantiy fixed upon a pole, and insultingly 
exposed to the view of the French army. At the sight 
of this horrid and unexpected object, the indignation 
of tlie soldiers knew no bounds; they were perfectly 
infuriated, and mth the most eager impatience de¬ 
manded to be led on to the storm. I did not hesitate, 
under such circumstances, to command it. The attack 
was dreadful, and the camage exceeded any action I 
had then wtnessed. \Ve carried the place, and it re- 
quired all my efforts and influence to restrain the fury 

MiUtary School at Muaich. ond entered the Ba>'anaa army Hc Icft the- 
Bavonon service bccausc hc found that ooly tho nobles had the nght ot 
ad\ancement. and retumed to rnmcc. ubere the French Revolution gave 
him his chance Ile cnlistcd m the rcvolutionaiy arzny as a grenadier. 
Ho sooQ rose to the rank of a general, and vvon victory aiter victory for 
the RepubUe, but vi-as disgraccd by the Directory. Xapolcon. howcvxr^ 
took lvl6bcr with hun on his Eg>'ptian capediUon. and when the fonner 
retumed to Trance Klébcr was Icft la charge of the lavadmg anny Hard 
pressed by the Bntish. he made a treaty vnth Sir Sidney SmiUt for the 
ufo conduct of all tho French troops back to Francc. This tho Bntish 
Government refused to ratify. Klcber uent oa hghtiog. and won the 
battie of UchopoUs Fmally he was assassinatcd at Cairo by a fanatical 
Mussulnun. His remains were camed to HarseiUcs and rested, long for- 
gotten. at the Chlteau dTf Louis XVHI. rcti^mcd them to his native 
Slrasburg, where a statue m brenre, ercvted la lijo, commemorates the 
v-I.aat lUibcr. 
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of the enraged soldiers. At length I succeeded, and 
night closed the sanguinary scene. At the dawn of the 
following morning a report was brought me that five . 
hundred men, chiefly Napolese, who had lately formed 
a part of the garrison of El Arisch, and to whom I had 
a few days before given liberty, on condition that they 
shoidd return to their homes, were actually found and 
recognised amongst the priseners. On this faet being 
indubitably ascertained, I ordered the five hundred men 
to be drawn out and instantly shot.'' In the course 
of our conversation his anxiety appeared to be extreme 
that I should be satisfied of the truth of every part 
of his narrative; and he continuaUy interrupted it 
by asking me if I perfeetly comprehended him. 
He was, however, Patience itself when I made any 
observations expressive of doubts I had previously 
entertained respecting any part of the subjects 
agitated between us or any unfavourable opinion 
entertained or propagated in England. Whenever I 
appeared embarrassed for an answer, he gave me 
time to reflect; . and I could not but lament that I 
had not made myself better acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the period under consideration, as it 
might have drawn him into a more eniarged history of 
them. 

He now returned to the subject of Sir Robert 
Wilson, and asked me if I knew anything of his military 
character and the tendency of his writings, and if the 
latter had added to his fortune. I replied that I could 
not speak upon either, from my own knowledge; but I 
was induced to suppose from the services in which he 
had been engaged he'must have stood high in the opinion 
of those who employed him; and I had also under¬ 
stood that his works were considered as having been 
very honourable to him both as a wnter and a soldier. 

Pray, can you tell me/' he continued, “ from what 
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motives this officer has acted in the escape of Lavalette,* 
the decided and avowed friend of the man whom he had 
so wantonly calumniated ? *' I was here, as it may be 
supposed, rather embarrassed for an immediate reply, 
but he gave me full time to collect myself; and I an- 
swered: “ That I had no doubt they were such as did 
honour to his heart; whatever imputation may have 
been passed upon his judgment and his discretion. 
Somewhat of an adventurous and romantic spirit miglit 
have govemed him; but it never was imagined by 
anyone that he was influenced by sordid or pecuniary 
motives ; that idea never seems to have occurred when 
the transaction was the subject of universal consider- 
ation and enquiry. There was not, I thought, a person 
in England who received him or Ws companions, wth 
a diminution of their regard for the part they had taken 
in this mysterious business/' In an instant he observcd, 
“ I believe every word you have said, at the same time 
you may be assured that money would not have been 
wanting to save Lavalette. I desire you also to give 
your particular attention to my opinion, which is a 
decided one: That this act of Sir Robert Wilson, for 
the preservation of Lavalette, is the commencement 
of his recantation of what he has \vTitten against me/'f 


•Antoiae Jlane C2iacuiis, Coaat dc LavaJeiic ose oi 

thfimestactive of Boaapartc'« coadjuton lo the covpcl Uth linjaiaJre, 
was made by hisi Vaectct-Cenaal of Posts, Ccr-noUcr cf Suie. ^ sa 
iRo3 a Coantof theEapifc. lo Jlaxch. U reteroed tola oiLos ci 
Oirtctor cf Pests, aod was therefore exixpted ftcea the zrzaaty ot tLe 
sccoad Restoratoo aed teotcoccd to dcath. Auated to aape by 
Sa Robert Wilsco aad h.3 fneads. ^ i-* ^ Coa^ 

ostene, hs leit Pans la the dagaae of o.^- fJ« re-urtd 

«sta Ea-.-ana. h .3 wifc bcwg a wcc«r of Uerc.orc a 

cf Eugé« is. Eeaobioaaa. who had 

ta\-j£tte cbta.a«f to te-cater Pr^ce ta U-a 

'^bo (Led ia 1355, retaoa H cf -- 

« ti. t^c tf i« ut. C=^-^ ; 

^ I wtU Ihat c-.tr/ oac oi tf-, - 
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It is a coincidence, perhaps, not worth mentioning, 
but is a singular circumstance, that we had a son of 
Sir Robert Wilson, at this time a midshipman, on board 
the Northumberland. 

My curiosity now grew bold, and I was determined 
to try whether I could induce Napoleon to satisfy me 
as to the particulars of a conversation between him 
and Mr. Fox relative to the infemal machine, which 
I had heard related by the honourable Mr. Bennet, 
who took passage with Lord W. Stuart, in the Lavinia, 
from Lisbon to England, in the year 1807. 

I prefaced my enquiry by observing that an account 
had been pubhshed, and was very generally believed 
in England, stating a conversation between him and 
Mr. Charles Fox,* at St. Cloud; that to myself it was 
very interesting; and as I heard it related by a gentle¬ 
man of rank, talent, and high character, I had enter- 
tained no doubt of the general faet as he stat ed it. 
Napoleon, in a most good-humoured way, said, Repeat 
it; I shall remember,^' I then proceeded: 

The account. General, is as follows. As you were 
one evening going to the theatre, you encountered great 
danger of your hfe by the explosion of a machine, to 
which the title of infernal was afterwards applied. This 
engine of destruction was said to have been placed in 
a narrow Street through which you were to pass. The 
rashness of your coachman, it is said, saved your Hfe; 
for, finding a vehicle placed in such a manner as would 
have presented an unsurmountable difficulty to a less 
timid driver, he gave speed to his horses, and the wheel 
of your carriage, coming in contact with the machine, 

at liis escape. I remeinber liearing General Bertrand, say, tliat during 
the whole time Lavalette was in the Post-Office, not a single instance 
of unnecessary rigour was known to have taken place ; nor was the peace 
ofa private familyever disturbed in the slightest degree.—iVo/e 

* This is, of course, Charles James Fox. The conversation took place 

in 1802. 
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overset it \nth great violence, and immcdiately after 
you had passed the explosion took place." "That/’ 
hc replied, true; your information is correct.” 

/Vnd it is also said that you went to the theatre and 
enjoycd the play as if notliing had happened.” He 
now nodded, or rather made a slight obeisance. “ And 
it is also asserted that in a conversation you had \vith 
^Ir. Fox, at St. Cloud, on the subject, you accused the 
English of having invented the machine for your destruc- 
tion," " That is the faet," he said ; " I certainly did.” 
” And tbat you particularJy alluded to Mr. Win^jam.” 
" Yes, Mr. Vandam” ** It is also said, General, that 
Mr. Fox contended it was not of English invention, 
for that the crime of assassination was repugnant to 
the national character. He also particularly defended 
Jtr. Windham, who, he said, though they had differed 
in politics, he knew to bc an honourable man, and in- 
capable, as a British Minister, of sanetioning such a 
dishonourable trajisaction." Napoleon remembered the 
conversation, and acknowledgod that he accused Mr. 
Windham. I now ventured to ask him if he continued 
of the same opinion. ** Yes," he said ; " tlic English 
rainistry werc instrumental to the plot. Their money 
has gone for that and other extraordinary purposes." 
My English biood was a littJe up on the occasion, and 
my reply, depend upon it, was to the foUowing eEect. 
" My nation detests an assassin more than it does a 
coward ; indced, he is the worst of cowards; and I 
do not believe that tliere is a British heart wliich does 
not revolt at tlie thought, and subscribe with an honest 
and glowing sincerity, to the opinion of .^fr. Fo.x." 
Hc gave me no answer, but I could pcrccive tliat he 
u*as not convinced ; and hc still retains Jiis original beJief 
in the contrivance of the infcnial machine. 

I now discontinued the subjcct and approached the 
cliimney-picce, to e-xamine a snrall bust in marblc, 
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which appeared to me to be exquisitely sculptured. 
TOen he saw my attention to it he exclaimed, “ That 
is my son.” Indeed, the resemblance to the father is 
so very striking, that it is discernible at the first glance. 
On one side is a miniature also of young Napoleon, 
and a highly finished portrait of his mother, Maria 
Louisa, on the other. 

He now complained of a pain in the great toe of 
his right foot, described the sensation he' felt, and asked 
if it betokened the gout. I requested to know if he 
could trace the disease of gout to any hereditary trans¬ 
mission. No,” he repHed; “ neither of his parents 
ever had the gout ” ; but, recoUecting himself, he added, 
that his unde, Cardinal Fesch,* had been very much 
affiicted by it. 

I remarked that, even when the disease was known 
to be hereditary in families, attention in early years 
to exercise and diet often retarded its approach, and 
when it came at length, would render the disease more 
mild in its attack. 

I observed to him “ that, considering the active life 
he led, it did not appear that he took sufficient exercise 
to preserve himself in a right State of health.” He 
replied, “ My rides, indeed, are too confined; but the 
being accompanied by an officer is so very disagreeable 
to me, that I must be content to suffer the consequences 
of abridging them. However, I feel no inconvenience 
from the want of exercise. Man can accustom himself 
to privations. At one period of my hfe I was many 
hours on horseback every day for six years ; and I 

* Joseph Fesch (1763-1839). the unde of Napoleon, was the child 
of a Swiss officer by a Corsican woman, and was bom at Ajaccio. He 
became Archbishop of that city in 179 country out of 

devotion to France, was made Archbishop of Lyons by Napoleon in 1S02, 
and was elected a Cardinal. He was Ambassader to Rome in 1S04. 
Napoleon’s struggle with the Pope led him to refuse the Axchbishopric of 
Paris in 1809. He retired to Rome upon Napoleon's fall, and died there. 
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was once eighteen months \vithout passing from the 
house.” 

He now rctumed to the gricvance of being watched 
by an ofiicer. " You are acquainted/’ he said, “ with 
the Island of St. Helena, and must be sensible that 
a sentinel placed on either of these hiils can command 
tJie sight of me from the moment I quit this house till 
I return to it. If an officer or soldicr placed on that 
lieight \vill not satisfy your Governor, why not place 
ten, twenty, a troop of dragoons ? Let thcm never 
lose sight of me; only kcep an officer from my side.'* 
Belicvc me, my good fricnd, I do not gnidge tlie 
pains this letter has cost me, that I might be clear 
in my rccoUections, and accurate in my report. I know 
the pleasure it will afford you, and that rcflection repays 
me. Future circumstances can alone determine whether 
you will receive another St. Helena letter from— 

&C. (i'C. &c., 

W’. W. 
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LETTER VIII 

St. Helena, 

My Dear (Miss Hutt), 

The arrival of a fieet at the island from India, 
and which will afford the means of conve3/ing my last 
letter, has already enabled me to begin another. This 
circumstance crowded the little town with passengers, 
who were all, as usual, eager to see Bonaparte. The 
Countess of Loudoun* disembarked from this fieet, and 
during her stay at St. Helena, was accommodated at 
Plantation House, the residence of the Governor. In 
compliment to this lady, a dinner of ceremony was given 
on the following day by Sir Hudson Lowe, and an in¬ 
vitation was despatched, through General Bertrand, 
to General Bonaparte, so arranged in point of polite- 
ness and etiquette as to justify an expectation that 
it would be accepted. This, however, happened to 
be the first invitation which he had received; and 
some remarks passed, that it had rather the appear- 
ance of a wish to gratify the Countess than an act 
of particular civility to the person to whom it was 
addressed. I know that it was received in this 
light at Longwood. Count Bertrand delivered the 

* Flora Muir Campbell, Countess of Loudoun in her own right (1780- 
1840). She married in 1804 Lord Moira, who became Marquis of Hastings 
in 1817. Lord Moira was at this time Governor-General of Bengal and 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India. He died in 1826; his wife 
survived him until 1840. He left directions, says G. F. Russell Barker in 
the “ D.N.B.,” that his right hånd should be cut off after death and pre- 
served until the death of the Marchioness, when it was to be placed 
in her coffin 
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Governor's card, wlucli was read and returned 
out a word of observation “Sire,” said Marshal 
Bertrand, “what answcr is it your Majesty's plcasurc 
tiiat I should return > ” “ Say the Empcror gave no 
answcr ” 

I passed a considerable part of the aftemoon of 
that day m Napoleon’s apartmcnt, and, as usual, was 
cmploycd m answenng, to the bcst of niy information, 
such as it is, tlic vanous qucstions which he thought 
proper to ask me His cnquincs were particularly 
dircctcd to the nature, arcumstanccs, and State of the 
fleet which had just amved our tråde to India, and the 
numerous Enghsh wluch appeared to be constantly 
passing to and fro between India and Europe In the 
coursc of this conversation I happened to mention 
tlic hope cntcrtained by tlie strangers m the town of 
bemg gratificd by the sight of him as he passed to the 
Phntation Plouse, to dine with the Governor Tlus 
littlc picce of information proved to be fort mal a propoi^ 
as it produeed the only symptom of petulance I had 
witnebscd m my vanous commumcations with the 
evEmperor, and it was displayed m tone, look, and 
gesture, m his very bncf but hasty reply *' What, 
50 ta d^awec, vatVv a ftle. at saldaets ta gwasd 

me ? ” In a few miuutcs, however, he rcaumcd lus 
usual cool manntr, and continucd the subjcct “ Aftcr 
all,” he said, “ they could not, I think, expect me to 
accept the invitation The distance is considerable, 
and the hour unscasonablc, and I have almost rthu- 
quiihcd the idca of e\cccding my chain, accompanicd 
as I inust be by an ofTiccr ” 

Tlie Countcss of Loudoun Icft the island without 
stung the cx-Emperor, and is said to have acluiow- 
ledgvd hu* disappointmcnt on tiie occobion, and if I 
may venture an opimon—but, remember, it is ccrtamlv 
m> o\vn —I thmk the regret u mutuaj 
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He asked me some days after if I had seen the Coun- 
tess. I answered in the affirmative^ and added that 
she had honoured the Northumberland with a visit, 
and, as it was usual with all visitors to the ship, she 
was shown the cabin which he had occupied during 
the passage. I thought also, it would amuse him to 
be informed that curious strangers generally chose to 
indulge their fancy by sitting down in his chair. "" And 
did the Countess,'' 'he said, “ do the chair that honour ? 
Unfortunately, I could not speak with certainty on 
that item of his enquiry, not having been in the cabin 
at the time. He seemed, however, to enjoy the whim 
of sitting in his chair, and continued his questions. 

Would it, do you suppose, have appeared indecorous 
to the people of England if the Countess of Loudoun had 
visit ed Longwood ? Could it have been thought in- 
correct in any degree if the lady, in company with 
Madame Bertrand, had paid me a visit in this garden? 
Many ladies, on their return to England, have been 
introduced to me in that manner. Had the Countess 
of Loudoun expressed herself fatigued by the voyage, 
or had been indisposed from any other cause, I should 
have been pleased to wait on her.^' I could only say, 
in return, “ that I was a countryman of her ladyship, 
and if by any chance I should have the honour of 
possessing the opportunity, I would certainly intrude 
myself so far upon her attention as to inform her of 
your polite disposition towards her.’' 

He now dashed at once on a subject so totally different 
from anything you can expect, that I would give your 
sagacity its full play for the rest of your hfe, nor fear 
your stumbling upon it. It was, as usual, in the form 
of a question, and your impatience wiU in a moment 
he satisfied. 

“Have you,” he exclaimed, “any knowledge of 
physiognomy ? ” “Not from study.” “ Have you read 
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Lavatcr ? ”* “ I have read some extracts from liis 

Works, and that is all I know of them.** “ Can you 
judge whethcr a man posscsses talents from observing 
the features of his face ? ** “ All I can say, General, 

is tilis: that I know whcn a face is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to me/* he replied in an instant, 

“ therc it is—you have found it out. Have you ob- 
scrvcd Sir Hudson Lowe’s face ? ” “ Ycs, I have.” 
“ And wliat does it promise ? ” “ If I am to speak 
the truth, I like Lady Lowe’s much better.” He now 
laughed, and I was thinking how to get rid of the sub- 
jcct, which had a tendency to be an awkward one, as it 
might be addressed to me. He, however, gave me no 
time, and procccded to draw comparisons between his 
latc and his present guardian ; but in a vein of pleas- 
antry, as it appeared, and with such a rapid succession 
of ideas that I did not by any means comprehend his 
expressions or the objects of them. 

I happened to be at Longwood, when Mr. Rafilcs,t 

*JcaQ Gasp.ird L.*i>atcr (i74i>'t8o}) uas bom nt Zuricli. Hc has 
bccn callcd “ the Fcnclon of Suntzcrland " Hc uss poet, tlicologi.m. 
phUosophcr, ond puhhcxst. but is best knovm (o Uic %\or]d by his “ Ess.'us 
ph>*s:osuomonitiucs ” and "L\\rt dc connaJtre les Hommes par la Phj'sio* 
gnomonjc." 

tSir Tliomas Stamford ItAfilcs (»781-1836) began lifc as a clerk m 
the East India Housc, and u-as sent by the Hast India Company to Penang 
in 1S05. uhere hc obtaincd ihc post ol Secrctar>' to the Co\cmor In 
iSit hc uas made Gosemor of Ja\'a. uhen hc " took mcosures to aboluh 
tiie Dutch s)'!)tcm of exaeung forccU labour from Uic nativcs, rcgulatcd 
tlic ZDodc of roising tlie revenue. rc estabU^hed the financcs, and icmodcUcd 
Ujc adnimiStratio.i 0/ ;usticc" ("DN'U.’')* “Mcaauhdc. Jav.i Jiasing 
bccn »estored to tlic Dutd), IlafScs. who had lost his uife and uhu>e 
hc-UUi uos uttcily broken down. returned to Englonil On Uie uay hc 
\asitcd Xipolcon at Sc. Helena, rcachiog London m July. 1816 In 
{817 hc took up his rcMdcncc as Coxxnor of Uencoolen. Sarrutr.t. In 
1810 hc raiscd the HnUali da? at Singajwc. aa act by uhich " hu tcno-cs 
to Il.^liiIiconuncrc«u-crceaa*moas** ('*D N li ") Kclurniag to lIngL*nJ 
la iSjj. hc lovt oU hiS Ucosojcs. monuiciJpts, rojc sj-cci.'rtas, 

etc . \aiac«i at £50.000. by the cxilosxia and urieck cf liu ihip Hc rc* 
tirc^l to lUmct. ond uos the fc^ndcr and nrst la ta alcct cf O c Z4xLgi..al 
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the late Governor of Java, and his suite obtained per¬ 
mission to visit the grounds at Longwood. The anxiety 
of that gentleman to see Bonaparte .was extreme; his 
cunosity was a perfect rage, and the utmost was done 
to accomphsh its gratification. In short, though in¬ 
disposition might have been pleaded, an hour was 
appointed by the ex-Emperor to receive the ex-Governor, 
and the latter had not words to express his delight at 
the manner in which he had been received. 

In a short time after Mr. Raffles had taken leave, 
I received a message from Napoleon to join him in the 
garden. On my arrival there I found him surrounded 
by his whole suite, mesdames and messieurs, with the 

Society of London, where a bust in the Lion House commemorates his 
services. There is a statue by Chantrey to him in Westminster Abbey. 
In the Daily Mail of London (June i8th, 1904) there was published an 
interesting letter from Raffles to his friend Sholto V. Hare, dated “ Ofi 
St. Helena, May 20,1816,” giving an account of his interview with Napoleon. 
Raffles admits that it was the influence of the two English surgeons, 
O'Meara and Warden, who obtained for him the interview. "'With 
them," he says, "Bonaparte would appear to relax more than with others. 
In his own family he preserves all the distance of a ruling Emperor, but 
with them he has frequently of late spoken apparently without reserve.” 
Raffles writes with extreme unfriendliness of the ex-Emperor. He calls 
him " a heavy, clumsy-looking man . . . a wild animal caught but not 
tamed . . . the alarm I felt was lest he should escape.” Sir Hudson 
Lowe he describes as " a reserved and sour-looking man.” Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles’s letter amply justifies the good faith of Warden:— 

"Dr. Warden, from whom I have learnt several very interesting 
anecdotes, is very capable of appreciating the justuess of the argu¬ 
ments which Bonaparte may adduce in his favour, and he intends 
to put his name to his conversations which pass on these subjects. 
It was only on the Thursday preceding our arrival that Bonaparte 
showed a willingness to discuss the questions of Wright, the Duke 
d’Enghien. and the massacre of his sick and prisoners at Jaffa.” 

Except as an example of the prejudice of the times and of the feeling 
in England against Napoleon, the letter has no value. Raffles pro- 
fesses to have started with prepossessions in Bonaparte s favour, but that 
kind of profession is usual with those who desire to heighten an attack. 
There are many contemporary tributes to Napoleon s geniality and 
graciousness, and also to his good looks. 
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carriage dra^\^^ up, saddle-horses by it, and all ready 
for immcdiate departure. My appearance, however, 
disarrangcd their intention; for instead of stepping 
into tlic carriage, the principal person of the scene 
turned round as if to address me. I bowed, removed 
my hat from my head, and instantly replaced it, wliile 
the marshals, counts, and generals stood \vith their 
hats under their arms. That circumstance did not 
altogether disturb me, tliough my gallantry was some- 
what embarrassed on account of the ladies, whose 
petticoats were biowing about them from a smart and 
rather unmannerly breeze. " Do you know,” he said, 
** this Govcmor of Java ? ** “I know no more of him 
than from the introduction of to>day.” “ Do you 
know anytliing of that island ? ” “ What I know of 

it is merely from the information of others.” " The 
Dutch have represented it as a pestilential climate, 
but I believc that a more favourable opinion is now 
entertained of it.” ” I believe so; at least we have 
not found it so bad as, from previous accounts, we had 
reason to cxpect.” ” Have you ever seen a case of 
the plague ? ” ” Never.” Do you know the dis¬ 
case ? ” “ ^ly only knowledgc of it procceds from 

what I have read.” ”The army of Egypt suffered 
mueh by it; and I had some difhculty in supporting 
tlie spirits of many of thosc who remained free from it. 
Yct for two years I contrived to kcep my soldicrs ignorant 
of what I myself knew, The discase can only be com- 
municated through the organs of respiration.” I re- 
plicd that I had understood actual contact would convey 
it. ** Xo,” he said ; ” I visited the hospital constantly, 
and touched the bodies of the sick to give confidencc 
to their attendants, being convaneed b^' obscr\'ation 
that tlie discase could only be communicated by tlie 
lungs. At the same time I always took the prccautioii 
of vLiting after a meal and a few glasses of winc, placinir 
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myself on the side of the infected person from which 
the wind blew/^ We must have been at least twenty 
miniites in conversation, with the suite in all the formality 
of attendance, when I thought it proper to make some 
show of retiring, but he would not take the hint for 
a considerable time. At length he made a slight bow, 
and led Madame Bertrand to the carriage. He followed, 
and I stood to see them drive off, Observing, however^ 
that there was a vacant seat in the carriage_, he hailed 
me to come and take a ride with them. ‘ I, of course, 
accepted the invitation; and I declare_, if it had been 
a party in a jaunting car to a country fair in Ireland, 
there would not have been more mirth, ease^ and affa- 
bility. 

The carriage drove off at a pretty round pace, and 
the pleasantry of Napoleon seemed to keep pace with 
it. He began to talk English, and having thrown his 
arm half round Madame Bertrand’s neck, he exclaimed, 
addressing himself to me, This is my mistress ! O, not 
mistress—yes, yes, this is my mistress,'' while the lady 
was endeavouring to extricate herself, and the Count 
her husband was bursting with laughter. He then 
asked if he had made a mistake, and being informed 
of the English interpretation of the word, he cried out, 

“ O, no, no—I say, my friend, my love. No, not love ; 
my friend, my friend." The faet was that Madame 
Bertrand had been indisposed for several days, and 
he wished to rally her spirits, as weU as to give an un- 
reserved ease to the conversation. In short, to use a 
well-known English phrase, he was the life of the party. 

The cireuitous windings of the ride at Longwood 
may extend to five or six miles; and in our progress, 
with a half comic, half serious countenance, he asked 
this very unexpected question : “ In the course of your 
practice, and on your conscience, how many patients 
have you kiUed ? " It is not unhkely that I looked a 
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littlc surprised, but I calndy answered, My consciencc 
does not accuse me of having caused the death of any- 
one.” He laughed, and continued, “ I imagine tliat 
physicians inay mistake diseases; that they may some- 
times do too mueh, at other times too little. After you 
have treated a case that has terminated fatally, have 
you not reflected with yourseU and said, ‘ Well, if I 
had not bied—or vice vend, if I had bied—this man 
he would have recovered; or if he had not consultcd 
a physician at all he might have been now alive?” 
I made no reply, and he continued his questions. 
“ Wliich do you think are the best surgeons—the Frcnch 
or the English ? ” '' The English undoubtedly.” “ But 

wherefore ? ” “ Because our schools are better. There 
is more system in our education; and the examination 
is such as to establish the htness of any candidatc for 
the profession before he is regularly admitted into it.’* 
" But in point of practice, \viU you not allow that the 
Frcnch surgeons have the advantage of you ? ** '* In 

practice, General, the Frcnch are empirics, though they 
do not vend nostrums like our quacks in England. 
They are, in faet, more guided by experience than 
theory. But you, sir, have cnabled my brethren in 
the English army to be tolerable proficlcnts in field 
practice.'* Napoleon smiled at my reply, and imme- 
diatcly procceded to a question which, though it is not 
aitogether unconnccted with the former subject, I did 
not expect. It was this : ** Who is your first phj’sician 
in London?’* “That is an enquiry which I did not 
expcct, and cannot take upon in>*sclf to answer; there 
are many physicians of eminence there, that it would 
be hazardous to mention a favourite name.'* " But 
luve you no particular perbon in tlie profession who 
takei the lead ? " “ No, indted ; there are, it is true, 

fashionable physicians uho have thcir run for a season 
or ino or even three, but I couJd not giv'e the preference 
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to one without doing injustice to fifty. I could, I think, 
more particularly distinguish eminent surgeons.'’ ' ‘ What 
is the general fee ? " ^‘That frequently depends on 
the rank and fortune of the patient/’ What is the 
highest that you have ever known ? ” “I really cannot 
give a precise answer to that question; no particular 
sum in that way at present occurs to me. Handsome 
fortunes are sonietimes acquired by practice in a few 
years, but that falis to the lot of but few^ whom par¬ 
ticular circumstances and distinguished patronage, as 
well as professional skiil, have raised into great cele- 
brity.” “ When Corvisart attended my wife, thé Em- 
press Maria Louisa, on the birth of my son, he was ordered 
three thousand Napoleons. I wished, at one time, 
that the Empress should be bied, according to your 
practice, but Corvisart refused; she was in a very fuH 
habit. You are much employed on shore, are you not, 
as well as on board of ships ? ” “I am sometimes 
asked to visit the patients of my friends.” Do they 
pay you well ? ” “I never yet accepted of a fee. While 
I serve, I am satisfied with my pay.” “ What does 
your King allow you ? ” “ Two hundred and twenty 

pounds a year.” ” You have been aU your life at sea, 
have you not ? ” “I have, indeed, and during a space 
of near twenty years.” '' Does your King provide for 
you afterwards ? ” Yes, sir, he does. At the ex- 
piration of six years’ service he aUows me, provided 
I am no longer in employ, six shillings a day: but 
that sum is not increased for any subsequent service 
until I have completed thirty years.” “ That, I think, 
is not an adequate remuneration.” ” I think so too. 
General. However, I have no right to complain, be- 
cause I knew the conditions before I engaged, and in 
England we are never obliged to do so against our 
inchnations,” ‘‘ Is it not very expensive living in the 
island of St. Helena ? ” Very much so ; a stranger 
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cannot board under thirty shillings a day.” ** How, 
then, do you contrive to live ? ** “ At present by the 

hospitality of a very kind and generous friend, and 
occasionaliy I have rccoursc to the fare of the 
bcrhnd.” Hc continued his questions and I my replies, 
as you Ulli perccive. “ The army inust be an enonnous 
expense to your govemment, is it not ? “ “ Not more, 

I trust, than it can inaintain.” ** It is, I fancy, greater 
than the navy; but from what causc ? The ex¬ 
pense of tlic army is oftentimes, and indeed nccessarily, 
incrcased, I conccive, from its local situation.” “And 
why not the navy ? ” “ The latter is merely stationary, 

and the former more or Icss permanent.” ” Is not 
England more attached to its Navy tlian its Army ? ” 
*' The Navy is certainly considered as its more natural, 
essential, and effeetual dcfencc; but the Army will 
sometimes raise its head very high, and bc regarded 
with a rival favour when it is crowned, as it so often 
is, witli laurels. Sucli a held as that of W'atcrloo can 
hardly fmd adequate gratitude in the hearts of English- 
mcn.” To this observation Napolcon made no reply, 
nor did he give an unplcasant look. But he changed 
the subject. 

” \Viiere,” said he^ “were you cducatcd ? ” I re- 
plicd, “ In Edinburgh.” “ You have very emment 
professors there, I know. I remember Dr. Brown's 
system was in repute during my first Italian campaign. 
I have read of your other men of note, and I wish you 
vould call them to my rccollcclion by repeating tlieir 
names.” I accordingly mentioned Black, in cherniatry ; 
Monro, in anaiomy and surgerj*; and Gregory in phyaic ; 
but at the same time I observed that uliile I particular- 
ised these distinguished characters uhose pupil I uas, 
I could name olhcrs of cquaJ merit in ihe dif/a« ;il 
schools of the British empire. ” I never knc'.v,” said 
Naj*o!con, “bul onc phyrician uho uas infalliblc in 
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his diagnostics. He was certain in his disco very of 
the nature and seat of a disease—his name was Dubois * 

but, strange to say, he could not prescribe, and conse- 
quently would never undertake the treatment or cure 
of a complaint whose character his acumen could so 
accurately penetrate.” I observed ” that he had a very 
able surgeon with him in Egypt, Monsieur Larrey/'f 
“ Yes/’ he answered, “ he was excellent in his field 
arrangements, but I have had men with me who, in 
scientihc Imowledge, were far superior to him.” “ Mr. 

. Percy,”! I said, “ who joined you on the morning of the 
battie of Austerlitz, had the reputation of superior pro¬ 
fessional talents.” “Ah,” he exclaimed, with a glow on 
his countenance, “how did you know that ?” “I must 
either have read of it in Larrey’s publication, or heard 
it mentioned by General Bertrand.” He continued :— 

* Baron Antoine Dubois (1756-1837), the celebrated surgeon and 
accoucheur, who assisted at the birth of the King of Rome, 

t Baron Dominique Jean Larrey (1766-1842), the celebrated military 
surgeon, was born at Baudéan. He was surgeon-major of the hospitals 
of the Anny of the Rhine in 1792, and organised a system of ambulances 
since adopted by tlie whole of Europe. He was surgeon-in-chief of the 
Army in Egypt, and during the Consulate Napoleon' gave him several 
oflices. creating him a Baron after Wagram. He accompanied the 
expedition to Russia, “ displaying a rare courage and an admirable 
devotion ” (Lalanne). He Wcls made prisoner at Waterloo, and would 
have been shot had he not been recognised by a Prussian surgeon. After 
the Restoration he held several offices under the Bourbons. He was the 
author of many works relative to the history of his surgical experiences. 
Paul Triaire’s “Dominique Larrey,” published in 1902, is invaluableto the 
student of Napoleon's career. Napoleon left him a hundred thousand 
francs in his will, and described him as ” the most virtuous man I have 
ever met.” 

t Baron Pierre Fran9ois Percy (1754-1825) was a miUtary surgeon 
of renown in the Napoleonic ^vars, of entirely Prench origin and not an 
Englishman, as Warden evidently thinks. There are several references 
to Baron Percy in Larrey’s “ Memoirs,” as in other Memoirs of the 
period, notably Thiébault's. He is mentioned as early as 1S03, 
was at Austerlit2, and attended the wounded General Oudinot to Vienna. 
We are told by Thiébault that he preferred Percy to Larrey when he 

was wounded. 
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** It was my intention in France to have classed 
j'our profession into three divisions. I have ahvays 
respcctcd it. It is a science and more than a science, 
bccause it requires a knowlcdgc of several: chemistrj", 
aiiatomy, botany, and pliysic. For the first class I 
should have selectcd the most eminent of the profession.” 
“ But how, General, would you have discovered them ? ” 
” By their reputation, income, and the figure which 
they made in the world.” ” But would not that plan 
bc liable to objcction ? Many men of merit live in 
obscurity,” “Then there let tliem remain,” he said; 
" what else arc they fit for ? If I were to chusc a 
surgeon from your flcct, should not I take hini from 
the Norihumhcrhind in prcference to the little Brig ? ” 
“There, General, you may also be mistaken.” “ Xo, 
no, no; a man of talent in every station and condition 
in lifo will discover himselL Depend upon it I should 
be safe, in a general sense, in adopting my own plan. 
The first ranks should have had some honorary marks 
of distinetion, c.\clusive of that respect in private life 
which their education will always command. The tliird 
class should be humble in the e.vtrcme; nor would 
they have been permitted to administer anytliing be- 
yond the most inoffensive medicines.” “ Perhaps, sir,” 
I remarked, “ after such an arrangement, you might, 
accordiiig to our EngUsh custom, have submitted future 
candidates to an examination.” “ Yes,” he replied, 
“ tliat might have been right.” 

“ \ physician,” continued he, ” appears to me to 
rcicmble a general officer. He must be a man of obser- 
v'aiion .ind di^cernment, ;rith a penetrating eye. Possesxjcd 
of Uiese qualitics, he will discover the slrength of the 
cncmy’s podiion. Thus far. Dr. Dubois could go, and 
no fanhtr. .V tagacious practitioner wiU just employ 
iudicient force to dLposSt-^s the enemy of his strong- 
hold ; a force beyond tliat miglit injure the citadtL 
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NoWj I think, if yoii carry yoiir mercury too far y 
nuist do niischief; so I say of the practice of Sangrade 
I then expressed to him my surprise at the general goi 
health whioh he had uniforinly experienced during t 
singular vicissitudes of his extraordinary Hfe. Yes 
he said, “ my health has been very good. When ti 
Italian army was encamped in the vicinity of swamp 
many suffered b}/ fever, while I had not any complain 
as I obser\*ed tcmperance and a generally abstemioi 
balancing between my appetite and the po'wei'S of m 
digestive organs. I had, at the same time, exercis 
sutlicient, both of the body and the mind.” “ It wa 
reported, however, that yoii were very ill on your re 
turn from Egypt.” “ I was veiy thin; and at tha 
time subject to a bad cough. For my recovery I wa; 
indebted to Dr. Cor\n3art, who blistei*ed me tvdee or 
the chest.” Report also said that yoii were ther 
subject to an eruption at least on the skin—your frienc 
Goldsmith sa3's so.” “ Yes,” he answered, ” I will tek 
you.” Never shall I forget the pleasant manner in 
whioh he rclated this aneedote. 

“ At the siege of' Toulon I commanded a small 
batteiy of two gims. One of 3*0111* boats approached 
close to the shore, and firing its gun. Idlied two caii- 
noneers b3^ my side, I seized a ramrod when it feil 
from tlie dead soldier’s wai'm hånd. The man, as it 
happened, was diseased, and I found my*self in a very 
few davs suffering under an invetei*ate itch. I had 
recourse to baths for a cure, and at tliat time suc- 
ceeded. Five yeai*s after I had a retm'ii of the saine 
complaint vdth inereased ^dolence, and I presume it 
had lurked in my biood during the whole interval. 
Of that I was shortty ciired, and have never had aiy 
return,” 

I now perceive, my dear -. that I shaH bring 


this letter nyself, but I well know it \viU not be tlie 
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Icss wcicome bccausc the writer is the bearer of it. I 
shall therefore continue my narrative without any 
further interruption to tlic end. 

^ The Neivcastle and Orontcs appeared from the heights 
of St. Helena on the moming of the iQth of June. ily 
delight on the occasion is not easily to be expressed. 

I now bent my steps to Longwood, where I arrived 
about ten in the morning, and I \V2S no sooner Icnown 
to be thcre than Napolcon sent to desire I would break¬ 
fast with him in the garden. On my appearing he said, 
**You arc comc to take leave of us.” ** I am come 
up, General, with that intention.** ** You \vill breakfast, 
then," he added, pointing to a chair, which the attendant 
in waiting immediately placed for me. The foUowmg 
conversation then took place:— 

*' Have you had letters from your friends ? '* “ No, 

sir; tlie ships cannot reach the Bay before evcning.** 
" Is the Admiral known ? ’* ** Yes, he is Admiral 
Malcolm.*'* **iVre you glad to return to England?** 
“ Very glad indced.’* ** I am not surprised at it; but 
have you heard any neu-s?** “The last store-ship 
nliich came from England brought some new pubhea- 
tions: The Quarterly Rcvicu/ff a book styled * Paul*s 

•Str PuUcncy Malcolm (176S-1S38) bom at Douglan, Bear Lang¬ 
holm. Dumfneseure The Hattcnog prcscotatioa ol Napolcon s sppear- 
aaco m LaUy Malcolm’* " Dury o£ St. Helena *’ oilcrs a marked contruat to 
tho t.a£a% ourable iiaprcmoa o( Sir Stamford .Viter mucii 

\aluabJc icr\KC in the wara. Ucar'.\dmiral ilalcolm ua* m 1816-1S17 
Commandcr ta>Oi)c( on the St. Helena station. Hu ui/o uas Clcmentina. 

cl the Hon W. F. Dlphuutone, a Jrrcctor o£ the Dast Indu 
Comjuay and a brolhcr of Lord Keith. 

tTLc Qiururly RmtJt for Oktober. t3i5, contiinal a Icng re\.cMr cf 
the l-UoMtcg Napclccnic books:— 

t. **.V Narrative of Napolcon Bonapartc** Jo-mcy frem Fra- 
tajnci.lcaa lo la AprU. r8ta.‘* by Co^^nt Tr-chicas-WaidLo-rg, 

•'d« rAmUiasadc dan* le Grand Dnché de Va.'xo\.c 
dans jSli.** par Jd. de lYadt. .\rchcs6^-c de Madmc*. ai.r» .VmUu- 
i Varsov-ic. Faru. 1S15. 

d da CaUnet dc* Tudene* drp.u le Man, tJt5. 
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Letters to his Kinsfolk/etc.,* and ‘Boyce"sBuonaparte.^”f 
“ Have you read them ?” have indeed, and with 
more than common interest.” “And what occasioned 
this particular feeling of interest ?” “ There is more 

truth and candour display ed in them than any that I 

ct de la Conspiration qui a ramené Bonaparte en France.” Paris, 
1815. 

4. " Histoire des Quinze Semaines, ou le dernier Régne de 
Buonapartc.” Paris, 1815. 

5. “ Conspiration de Buonapartc contre Louis XVIII,, Roi de 
France,*' par M. La Martilliiire. Paris. 

6 . “ Le Portcfeuille de Buonaparte," i«. 2«, et 3« livraisons. La 
Haye, 1S15. 

7. "Extract o£ a Journal kept on board H.M.S. Bellerophon 
Irom July 15 to August 7, tlie Period during which Napoleon 
Buonaparte was on board that Ship.” By Lieut. J. Bowerbank, 
R.X. London. 1815. 

S. *‘ A Narrative of the Events which have taken place in France 
from tlie Landing of Buonaparte to the Restoration of Louis XVIIL,' 
etc.*' By Helen Maria Williams. Second Edition,. 8vo. London, 
1S15. 

* “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” by Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), 
was publishcd in Janumy, 1816, and met %vith great success. The book is 
a record of his trip to die Continent in August, 1815. At Brussels he saw 
the wounded French soldiers in hospital. The letters are in the main an 
account of the Hundred Days and of the Battie of Waterloo. Scott 
is less ungenerous to Napoleon than in his "Life," publishéd eleven 
years later. 

" No man,'* he says, " ever better understood both how to gain 
and how to maintain himself in the hearts of his soldiers than Bona¬ 
parte. ^Brief and abrupt in his speech, austere and inaccessible in 
his manners to the rest of his subjects, he was always ready to play 
the hon camarade with his soldiers, to listen to their complaints, to 
redress their grievances, and even to receive their suggestions.” 

f Edmund Boyce’s book is entitled:— 

" The Second Usurpation of Buonaparte, or a History of the 
Causes, Progress, and Continuation of the Revolution in France 
in 1815, etc.” 2 vols. London, 1S16. 

Boyee also translated, in 1844, “ A History of the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon Bonaparte,” from the French of E. Labaume. His popular 
guide to Belgium, which first appeared in 1815, was evidently ivritten to 
cater for the numerous tourists to the field of W aterloo. It went throug 
many editions. 
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have hitherto read; and more particularly the work of 
Mr. Bo>ce, which I should \vish you to see.” ‘*\Vhy, 
then, d:d >ou not buy it for me ? ” “ There happened, 
General, to be but one copy on the Island, and it \vas 
purchased by a gentleman on his way to China tvho 
Vp-ished me to read it; as by my correcting any in- 
accuracies I might observe, it would become doubly 
interestiag to his fnends in tbat part of the world." 
‘*Is it like the uork of Helen Maria Williams?”* 
” Very superior, and much more authentic.” “ Of what 
does it treat ? ” " Your motives for quitting Elba; your 
subsequent conduct from your landing at Fréjusf tiU 
you embarked in the BelUropiton. They still, however, 
represent you as subject to violent fits of passion, 
taJdng hasty stndes across your apartment, \vith other 
impctuous marks of anger and disappointment. There 
is also a pathetic story related of the introduction of 


• Hftica ilaruWiUuims (1762-1827) publxshed znaay volumesof \crse m 
i£f eaxtcr jcars, coUected m her "Poems" m 1786 She v^ited Fiance 
m 1/23 U) stay with her sjster, mamed to a French Protestant pastor, 
aiJ rested there /rcqucntJy m latcr ycars Sbe became a femd syrn* 
p2:h. s er wiih the RcvoIuUon and was amprisoned by Robespierre She 
two oovels, "Julia” m 1790 and " Perourou the Bellows- 
la lÉoi, this last bcing dramatiscd by Lord Lytton as The 
c/ Her maay books trcatiog of France m the cxciting days 

t-e kara" arc thosc which make her most mterestmg to us The one 
rc-entd to m the tcxt a fully cnUUcd — 

^ A N'ajratnc o£ the Events uhicb have taken place in France 
-oa the Landing of Napolcon Bonaparte on the First of ilarcb, 
1815. lo the Rcstoration of Louis XVIII.” John Murray 1815 
t ^tion, which appeared 10 1816, was entitled ^ 

\riij * * of the Events which have t^k cp place in France , 

Tit ^•Jat of the Present State o£ Society and Pubhe Opinion ” 

Ur^ -s* ^ coUoqnial accouat, m the fona of letteis, of the 

^ “-■'■Ircd dIjs-R ap. 

^ tock ai'u \ T* amaanj error, although it is repeated m so 
-t ^ ^'s^cr’s "Bonapartism.” page 66 Xapolcon bndfd 

ictintd ^ He landed at Frejui wh^ 


-c ^ ^ «e landed ar rrvjup -y 

Md hc embarked there uhen he * 
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Genercal Salignac/'^ when he waited upon you from the 
Chamber of Deputies, to urge your abdication. This 
author, as well as Paul, whose ^Letters’ are under a 
feigned name, gives very interesting particulars of Water- 
ioo. It will, I think, make you smile, General, when 
I tell you that your guide, de Costar,t is not forgotten. 
I-Ie is represented as having been most dreadfully 
frightened/' “ Fiightened! at what ? ” “ At the balls, 

sir, that were flying about him. It is said also that 

* Thcrc was no “ General Saltgnac." Count Lanjuinais is apparently 
mcant. Jean Dcnis Lanjuinais (1753-1827) was a publicist and professor 
o£ ccclesiastical law at Rennes. Hc was a deputy to the States General 
in 1789- Although hc voted against the Life Consulship and the Empire, 
he was made a Count by Napolcon in 1808. He was President of the 
Chamber of Representatives in 1815, and conveyed to Napoleon its desire 
for his abdication. 

t John <lc Costar, the Flcmish peasant whom Napoleon employed 
as his guide at Waterloo, figures largely in Letter IX. of “Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,” and in Chapter XXXV. of Loclchart’s “ Life of Scott.” 
Writing to the Duke of Buccleuch, Scott says;— 

” I spoke long with a shrewd Flcmish peasant called John de 
Costar whom he had seized upon as his guide, and who remained 
besidc him the whole day, and afterwards accompanied him in his 
flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be sure that I inter- 
rogated iMynhccr very closely about what he heard and saw. ... As 
for Bony, de Costar says he was very cool during the whole day, 
and even gay. As the cannon-balls flew over them de Costar ducked ; 
at which the Emperor laughed, and told him thej'' would hit him 
all the same.” 

In ” Paul's Letters ” Scott says :— 

“ It was with no little emotion that I walked with de Costar 
from one place to another, making him show me, as nearly as possible, 
the precise stations which had been successively oceupied by the 
fallen monarch on that eventful day. ... To recoUeet that within 
a short month the man whose name had been the terror of Europe 
stood on the very ground that I now oceupied . . . that the land¬ 
scape now solitary and peaceful around me presented so lately a 
scene of such horrid magnificence—that the very individual who 
was now at my side had then stood by that of Napoleon and wit- 
nessed every change in his countenance, from hope to anxiety, from 
anxiety to fear and to despair—'to recollect all this, oppressed me 
with sensations which I find it impossible to describe.” 
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you, at the time, rallied and consoled him with the 
assurance that it ^\'as mueh more honourable to rcceivc 
a ball in the breast than in the back. Besides, he is 
made to complain that hc was very inadequately re- 
compensed for the labour and dangers of the day : 
that a single Napoleon was his only reward.” Bona- 
parte instantly replied, with an intelligent smile, " It 
might as well have been said five hundred.” I con- 
tinued: 

" Mr. Boyee appears to me to have been very atten- 
tive to accuracy in his report of the two contending 
armics.” ” What number ? ” I was instantly asked, 
” does he give to that of France ? ” “ He quotes from 

an officer, and makes them to have been seventy 
thousand.” The reply was, ** I had seventy-one thou- 
sand: and how many English is it stated there were in 
the ficld?” ” Including the German Legion, I under¬ 
stand there were thirty thousand British troops, which, 
United \Wth the Bclgians, Hanoverians, and Brunswick- 
ers, formed an whole of si.\ty-cight tliousand men.” 
"How many Prussians were there under Biilow?”* 
” I cannot correctiy say, perhaps fiftcen thousand.” 
” .Vnd how many on the arrival of BIucher,t in the 

• Wilhtlsa Bulow, Co\iat 

Pnmun general, eutinguubcU hinxself ta tbe War ot Ltberauon. a&sisUng 
In the luttics of Croubccrca and Deanenttx. lie aas a conspicuous 
£gure at tho batUe of Lcipug ond jotned tn the march oa Pons in 1S14. 
ILs uos tho £nt Pnoaian reguneat that camo to Wcllington’s oid at 
Walciloo. 

tCebhord Lcbcrccht Bluchex. Pnaco \on WoldiLoxlt (1742-1810). ^xas 
bent in Itostoch, Mcclicnburg Schvcxm. He uos (jnt tn the S>tc<luh 
army, thea »a the Praiiioa cavolxy. In 1793 he foaght agomit the Frcach 
os Ccl..nrl of Uuiurs. He dottsgx.uhcd himoclf in many campoigns 
igi.nvt h'apcfcoa't ormics. and xras pxcmiaest 13 the succcos cf txipxig 
He estertd Pons wth the .Vll.cs in iai4. ond uos oiter-xords a..cZa;;r.cd 
w.Ut eathwjuaim in EnjlanJ. xtvtt\-m5 tho Pjcedom cl the City of Lendoa 
ond the D CX. frum Oxfcrd. Ouring ti.c Hundred Days he 'was defeated 
Al Liguy, Lut hcljcd gieasly. by Lu Umciy arrivai. ta the ^ictco’ cl 
Wiicjl^x Hc rturci litcx ihc war tn hu uutes la tda-o. 
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evening ? ” I really do not know; but it is said 
that the Duke of Wellington acknowledges how very 
happy he felt at the appearance of his old friend, and 
that the person did not exist who could have been 
more welcome to him in the course of the evening 
than Bliicher.” 

Ever since I had enjoyed an occasional communica- 
tion with Napoleon, I never ceased to be animated 
with a strong and curious desire to learn his opinion of 
our renowned Commander. I had repeatedly heard 
that he did not withhold it, but I could never ascertain 
the faet on any certain authority. The present moment 
appeared to afford me the opportunity which I had so 
anxiously sought; as he seemed to be in a temper of 
more than usual communication and courtesy, though 
I have never had reason to complain of either. At 
all hazards, I therefore resolved to make the trial; 
as it might be the only occasion I should ever possess. 
''The people of England/' I said, “ appear to feel an 
interest in knowing your sentiments respecting the 
military character of the Duke of Wellington. They 
have no doubt that you would be just; and, perhaps, 
they may indulge the expectation that your justice 
would produce an eulogium of which the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington might be proud." Silence ensued : I began to 
think that I might have gone rather too far; for it is 
most true that I had never before addressed him with- 
out looking full in his face for a reply, but my eyes 
dropped at the pause, and no reply was made. This, 
however, was the second question I had ever asked 
which remained a moment unanswered. 

At the same time, he did not appear to be in the 
least displeased; as in a few minutes he renewed the 
conversation with this inquiry: ^‘You mentioned a 
Review —what does it contain ? " “ Criticisms on new 

publications as they appear; and this number ob- 
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serves upon three publications that relate to you: 
Olie in particular, said to bc written by a Licutenant 
of the BcHcroplion:'* ** What could he find on my 
subjcct to Work up into a book ? *’ ** I ani almost 

ashamed, General, to repeat what these publications 
contain: indeed, it surprised me that so respectable 
a Work as tilis Rctiem should condescend to notice 
them, and quote such silly falsehoods; nor can it be 
accounted for in any other way tlian a desire to gratify 
the public impatience to be informed of everything 
and anytliing that may relate to you. It contains, 
among other misinformations, accounts of your con- 
duct and dcmcanour while you resided at The Briars. 
You will judge of the ingenuity of its inventions when 
I add that he mentions your being angry with one 
of tlie little giris because she was ignorant of your coin, 
the ^Napoleon.’t You arc also represented, on the 
same authority, as having been in a great rage uith 
one of her brothers, for having shown you the picture 
of the Great ilogul on a pack of cards. Nay, sir, 
de Las Cases does not escape ; for he is sent to 
the sideboard to play at *Patience' until the new 
pack would deal witlx more facility." “ Your Editors/' 
said Napolcon, “ are infinitely amusing; but is it to 

* Licutcaaat Dovrcibank. 5 /« Appesdix II. The Quatlerly Reitew in 
iU attick upoa Wordca. Vol. XVI. p. szj, snys upoa this matter:— 
*' Such U the bluodcrin;. presumptuous, aad i^lsdyins scnbbicr who bas 
dorcU to speak ol the scautle aod modest pamphlet of Licutenant Bower« 
bank as ixaslu” 

t The »tety of El i r abcth Balcombe, iStavzzds ilrs. Abcll, wnttea 
by licrsdf. ccataiai no endorsement cf this stoiy. •* I was pcrfccUy 
amarcU at the power of cxmtrcl he ewnccd O'kcr ha temper," she 5a>-3; 
aaJ a5a.a. •• I never met wiih ao}oae vtho bore cluldah bbcrtica so 
vrtll as Napclcca. He scemed to enter bto c^czy sort of lairth wth 
ihc gS« cl a chdj. aad ihocgh I hase oftca tned lus paUcncc severely, 
Iv^ccvtr kr.ev hmj loic hj temper, cr fall back upoa lus rank or age, to 
s-ic .4 huaieh Lxm the ccnscq-caccs cf hu cwn familianty or hu md J- 
ftoce lo mc/* (“ HccoUcctions of the Emperor .Vapoleon." by ilrs. Abeli) 
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be supposed that they believe what they write ? ” 
'‘At least, sir^ I presume that they hope to amuse 
thosc who read. There is, however, another work, 
which, from its apparent authenticity, has been re- 
ceived with attention. It is written by a Frenchman, 
the Abbé Pradt."’^ I was now perfectly confounded by 
a general and, as it appeared, an involuntary laugh, 
wth an exclarnation of, “ Oh, the Abbé 1 ” It appears 
that this personage was the very humblest of the most 
hiimble adulators of Napoleon; he had been in a low 
situation in the Palace, but possessed qualities that are 
favourable to advancement in such times as those in 
which he lived. “He had both cunning and humour,” 
said Napoleon, “ and I took him with me when I went 
to Spain ; and, as I had to wage war vdth monasteries, 
I found the Abbé a phalanx against the domination of 
Priests. De Las Cases,” he added, “ wiU give you fifty 
entertaining anecdotes of the Abbé. Can you tell me 
what is become of him ? ” “ I really have not heard. 

He also ^ves a description of your return to Warsaw 

»Dominique, Abbé de Pradt (1759-1837), was bom at AUancbe in 
Auvergne. In 1791 he emigrated to Germany, where he wrote in 1798 
“ The Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt," and " Prussia and her 
Neutrality ” in the same year. He returaed to Paris and became in 
1S04 Almoner to Napoleon, in 1805 Bishop of Poitiers, and in 1808 Arch- 
bishop of Malines. Later he quarrelled with the Emperor, and worked 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. The book reviewed by the Qiiarterly 
is in its English translation entitled;— 

“ A Narrative of an Embassy to Warsaw and Wilna, %vith Per¬ 
sonal Attendance on the Emperor Napoleon dming the Disastrous 
Campaign in Russia and the Retreat from Moscow,” by M. de Pradt, 
Archbishop of Mechlin. Translated from the Second Prench Edition. 
London : Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, 
1816. 

This is a duU and conceited libel. Its opening phrase is sufScient: 

” In one of those profound reveries to which the Emperor was subject, 
the foUowing exclarnation was heard to escape him: ‘ Ona man hss. 
and I should have been master of the world: Who, then, is the man ? 

. This man was myself ; and could this be granted, I have saved 

the world.” 
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aftcr the disasters in Rnssia, which, I doubt not, would 
ainuse you. He describes a tall figure entering his 
hotel, wrapped in fur, more resembling a being of tlie 
other world than anything earthly. It \\*as Caiilain- 
court.* He says, likewise, you were concealed at the 
English hotel, where he procured you sorne excellent 
wine. This Review, however, does not spare the Abbé, 
who declares that the subjugation of Russia was in- 
evitablc, had it not been for the sagacity of one man; 
and pray, says the reviewer, who is this man ? Wliy, 
no less a personage than the Abbé Pradt, who would 
have it thought that by his roguery he outwitted Iiis 
master.'* Napoleon does not often laugh; but thi* 
story, or the idea of the Abbé, or perhaps both, brought 
his risible faeuUies into complete exertion. 

UnroU your map of Flanders, my friend; display 
it in duc form on your table, and follow me if you can, 
I was this moming curiously gratified by a military 
description of the various movements of the French 
anny, on iVufio/cou's Chart, from the day it passed the 
Sambre to the eventful battic of Watcrloo. I natur¬ 
ally expected, as you may supposc, a detail of those 
various circumstances by which it was lost, or which 
amounts to the same thing; the why and the ishcrejorc 
it was not gained. ^ly conjccturc was not ill-founded, 
for Gourgaud proceeded to point out to me the errors 
wliicli .vere committed by some of the principal com- 
inandcis in the French army, and proved so fatal to the 
last great efiort of tlieir Imperial Master. Tlicse he 

* Louis de C^uUmcourt. Duke ol Mccaru ii77Z- 

\iZ7). Aiie-do-cjuap lo iLc Fint CessuJ. .Valowadcf to St. reter*- 
b-15 irusi 1S07 to iSii, Asd d>J lus utstwt to fJcvcut liis ln\-Aico 
ci He »is Xa|xicca*s Miuotcf icf Fcir.^a Atlius la tiij. 

uaJ tLut ctSc« ia tSu dtoiiss iLe lluo-lrcU Da)**. He tntd 

L&rd to secure the »acseuvioa c 4 Na|>deca IL Tl-c ciju^c. ciua jt- 
jeuted. ci c-=a.i-i*«.sy xa ti.« cS DsLs d'il=;i~ca eial,ttcred 

L.i Lut 
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traced with a readiness and perspicuity which induced 
me to imagine, at the time, that I clearly comprehended 
the whole. Nevertheless, I have my doubts, whether 
I shall make the errors of these blundering captains as 
clear to you, as they were, in my fancy, made apparent 
to me. 

Napoleon, it seems, was completely ignorant of 
the movement made from Frasnes, by Connt d’Erlon 
(Drouet),* on the i6th; for when he appeared near 
Ligny, Napoleon actually deployed a column of French 
to oppose him, mistaking his force at the time for a 
division of the Prassian army. Erlon was now made 
acquainted with the defeat of the Prussians; and, with- 
out thinking it necessary to have any communication 
with Napoleon as to future operations, returned to 
his original position. That division of the army, there- 
fore, became totally useless for that day both to the 
Emperor and to Marshal Ney. Grouchy, losing sight 
of Bliicher, and taking the circuitous route which he 
pursued, was represented as having committed a most 
fatal error. While the right wing of the French, in 
the battie of the i8th, was engaged in defeating the 
flank movement of Biilow, of which they were perfectly 
apprised, Marshal Ney had orders to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the English during this part of the action; but 
by no means to hazard the loss of his troops, or to 
exhaust their strength. Ney, it appears, did not obey 
the order, or met with circumstances that rendered it 
impracticable for him to adhere to it. He was stated 
to have contended for the occupation of a height, and 

*Jean Baptiste Drouet, Count d’Erlon (1765-1844). fought during 
the Republican wars, and under the Empire distingnished himself at 
Jena, at Friedland, and in Spain. Under the first Restoration of Louis 
XVIII. he was President of the Council of War, but he joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days. In 1815 he was proscribed, fled to Bavaria 
and opened a brewery at Munich. In 1825 he returned to France. He 
was Governor of Algiers in 1834. and was made a Marshal in 1843. 
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thus weakencd his corps, so that when the Imperial 
Guards were brought to the cliarge, he was unable to 
assist thcm. I understood that Napoleon had crosscd 
Ihe Sambre \vitli 111,000 men. In Uie batties of Ligny 
and Quatrc Bras he Io$t 10,000. Grouchy's division 
consistcd of 30,000 detached to foUow Bliicher, leaving 
an effcctive force on the moming of the i8tli of 71,000. 
I hopc you \viH comprchcnd my account, which I think 
was tlie purport of General Gourgaud's statement to me: 
Though I do not know any two characters more liablc 
to a small share of pcrple.xity than a sailor dcscribing 
a term firma battie and a soldier entering into the par- 
ticulars of a naval engagement. But, by way of climax, 
I was assured that the report of Bonaparte’s standing 
on an elevated wooden frame to obtain a commanding 
\'iew of the ficld of battic is altogether a misrepre- 
sentation. It was, on the contrary, a raised mound 
of carth, where he placed himself with his staff; and, 
the ground being sloppy and slippery, he ordered some 
trtisses of straw to bc placed under Iiis leet to keep 
them dry, and prevent his sliding. 

This was the last visit I paid to Napoleon; and 
when I took my Icave of liim, he rose from liis cliair, 
and said, I wisU you. healtli and happlness, and a safe 
voyage to your country, where I hopc you will find 
your friends in health and rcady to rcceive you.'* 

I had been uniformly treated with such respeetful 
kindness, and, in some degree, \rith such partial con- 
fidcncc by General Bertrand, de Las Cases, and, 
indced, by every one of the suite, tliat I could not 
take my leave of them without a oonsiderable degree 
of sensibility. X more ainiable, united, and delight- 
ful fainily tlian tliat of General Bertrand I never yel 
saw; nor is his affcciion as a husband, and his fond' 
nos as a father, Ic^s strikim; tlian liis fidelity to his 
.M.TLitcr. 
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And here I conclude my naiTative. If any other 
little matters shoiild occur to my recollection^ I can 
malve a kind of Postscript of them. The sketch which 
3’0ii desired of St. Helena may be the snbject of con- 
Texsation hereafter, by your hospitable and friendly 
iireside. In the meantime, and at ah times, 

I am, &c. &c., 

W. W. 




.VDDITIONAL NOTICES 


Captain Piontkowski, an officer in the Polish troops- 
attached to Bonapartc*s person, who had accompanied 
hini to Elba, and had a command in the little army 
that landcd in Francc, formed one of the suite whicli 
accompanied tlie ex-Emperor to England. He was,. 
houever, refuscd to attend the cxile of his fallen Jlaster. 
The disappointment he suffcred on the occasion ^\•as• 
extrcme, and he still continucd to pcrsevere in liis 
application to follow that fortune to wliich a sense of 
the most ardcnt and affectionate duty impcUed liim, 
Xotwitlistanding a lady from France, to whom he had 
becn bctrothed, joined him at Plymouth and marricd 
him, he still most zcalously adhcrcd to his original 
objcct; and, liaving at Icngth obtaincd the sanction 
of Government, he took his passage in a store-ship for 
St. Helena.* The arrival of this faithful foUower was 

* 1 caii Snd no trace oi Pioatkoa:>ki's marriage. mdcctl Gcurgaud 
Uut bc w*as in love with Uic "Njiaph ot tho Volley** Hu naxac 
in tl;o story cd Kopolcoa 05 bovtag been ot Elbo. In tbc 
cxatcn:cst oiter Wotcrloo bc ptcucd to occempony Nopclcon to .Vinervco. 
ar.d tbere u a letter asoog tbc Bntub Museum 2IS5 vrlucb I bave rcotl. 
tlitcd Irom tbc Poloc« oa Jur.c S}, i3j5. ta vrlUclt Count licrtrand 

Ulit IVmtboM-sla thot hc con occompony tbc Emperer Tlicrc u anolbcr 
letter m tbc linti-h Museum trom Ihonlkouubi lo S.f Kobett 
Stvir.g 03 occo-ct cJ tbc scesc at noJ.c!crt Ulcxe NapJeua ca 
J tbc The most laictcsucg letter cf tbc tbree trom 

Ij)* 1 IVe tbot I hove louad ta tbcM..<..m bone s-gaeJ '*C. 

Coj».io^c." iddrevsej to H..d>^ Lowe trxjm Lccg-xooJ, cn AjrJ lO. 
lit''. tb.t U inuncvlultJy oiur ontvob Tb.» letter Lo^e m-dc lum 
w.tbb..»«r. »-bit.t..tiag o3vlbef. Tt-u letter w-i h..j Ijemal ap;E.al>-3 
tj bc r.cor X4,»dovei. Tbc »itter smtes tbat be b..-i tbc Emjcrur 

ta ibe /i *, ib-t bc b-d Uca iut-ddca to gj to Sb Heboa. l-t 
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not expected. Napoleon_, however^ could not but be 
sensible of his attachment, and received him with kind- 
ness. But neither his situation nor his manners were 
such as to associate him with the suite; nor did his 
modesty appear to expect it. An apartment was 
assigned him by the Generals; and Mr. O’Meara, the 
surgeon, thinking he was neglected, with that good- 
ness of heart and generous nature which distinguishes 
his character, made him welcome to his table. Such 
were the amiable and unassuming manners of this 
romantic Pole, that the distant treatment of him was 
a subject of general animadversion; and a want of 
generous feeling was attributed to Napoleon, for in- 
attention to such an evident example of fidelity. But 
this afterwards appeared to be a groundless suspicion. 
The Captain occupied his garret during the night, and 
occasionally amused himself vdth his gun during the 
day, happy in the enthusiastic satisfaction of sharing 
the fate of the great obj eet of his idolatry. It happened, 
however, in one of his sporting excursions, that his piece 
accidentally went off in the act of loading it, and very 
severely wounded his right hånd. With this mischance 
Napoleon became acquainted, and expressed a desire 
to see and console him; but, previous to the execution 
of this kind intention, a female servant of General 
Montholon was removed from one of the very comfortable 
'rooms at Longwood, and Piontko^vski was conveyed 
thither. The foUowing day Napoleon paid him the 
projected visit, but \vithout suspecting he had been in 
any other apartment, and amply repaid his devoted 

tiad at last secuxed the perroission of the Govemment to come out. He 
had been told at Pljnnouth that St. Helena a beautiful Island uuth 
a perfeet climate. He found it ** l'ile de la désolation.** The climate, 
he said, resembled nothing else on earth. One lived in a perpetual fog, 
and dampness and mist were every^vhere, although one was exposed to a 
hot sun, Nevertheless he was prepared to join the Emperor, and was 
prepared to submit to the regulations laid dowTi. 
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Polc for the wouncl in lus hånd, by giving such a \varm 
dchght to his honest and faithful heart. 


In spcaking of diffcrcnt diaeases to %vhich the human 
frame ^\•as subjcct, a favountc topic t\ith Napolcon, 
whcn a professional man was by any means admitted 
to him, the smalI-po\ happened to be mentioncd; 
and he instantly cntered upon the discovcry of vac¬ 
cination, wtli wluch he appcarcd to be perfcctly ac- 
quainted, and whosc beneficial effccts he mentioncd 
*\ith the highest encommms. Nor did his obscrv'ations 
close without their usual fiitalc —an mterrogatory 
"Have not the people of England given me some 
crcdit for my having adoptcd, encouraged, and mdced 
decrced the ngid obscrvance of Dr Jenner's system ? " 


Tlic quiet, unassummg dcmcanour of the person:^ 
comj>osing the suite of Napolcon never knew any 
mterruption on the deck of the Northumbcrland^ where 
ue held our conversation, but uhen Genera] Gourgaud 
chose to display the bloody track of his heroic feaL> m 
the fiUd. No idta, houever, is mtended to be con- 
\t}ed of lus cvcccding the real proues:* of his military 
character; but only that he lo\ed to talk about it, uhtn 
his former compamona in arni:* utre silcnt Among 
othtr proofi of lus liairbrcadth *scapei, he uas fond of 
cxhibiUng a auord, uhoic rtnoun, as uUl a^ that of it:» 
o.^Titr, uai crgra\ed on the blade, and uho>e inscnp- 
t.on rdaicd that uath thn> mighij and glonous utapon 
he the hfo of Napolcon la Russia, uhtn il ua* 

tlu'catcned by the uphflcd ann of a f.trce ar.d a\tnging 
CCs>4Ck, 
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The following is a correct abstract of a conversa- 
tion I had with General Bertrand^ when—and particu- 
lariy at the commencement of it—his feelings appeared 
to be very strongly excited. He acknowledged very 
fully, and lamented very sensibly, the too extended 
grasp of Napoieon's ambition. “ It was in itself a 
grand and noble principle, and, left to its own original 
objects and confined to its natural operations, might 
have proved a source of extensive go od and untamished 
glory. But evil counsels—and who can, at aU moments 
and under all circumstances, repel their insinuating or 
momentary infiuence?—provoked the excesses, which 
have been so often seen to strip the most commanding 
of all passions of its associate virtues.” Here his opinion 
seemed to point to Maret, Duke of Bassano, as the 
cause of unspeakable mischief, and an example that 
inferior spirits are sometimes permitted to infiuence 
minds of a far higher order, and not unfrequently to 
their dishonour, if not to their ruin, “ Napoleon,” he 
added, “ is a most extraordinary and wonderful man.” 
The conversation proceeded, and I replied: 

“ That is not to be doubted; but I \vish to see 
more of the ordinary man in him. Could I but observe 
him endearingly caressing children, as you. General, 
do your Hortensia and your Henry; or playing with a 
dog, or patting his horse, I should consider him with 
very different sentiments from those which I now feel.” 

“ Believe me, dear Doctor, he is a man totally dif¬ 
ferent from all others.” 

“ That may be; but I want him to possess certain 
qualities in common with ordinary men, and I wish 
you would telL me that he discovers, at any time, the 
feelings of affection and tenderness; the capacity to 

be a kind husband and a fond parent.” 

“ That I can most assuredly do. He is not without 
a heart, in your sense of the expression; but he does 
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not, caiinot, w'iU not make a parade of it. Is it po^ible 
that you sJionid c,\pect anything of a frivolous or tnning 
appearance from hiin; and, iu a diameter like his, the 
ainiablc playfulncss of private domestic life might have 
sudi a seinblance; besides, the individual feelings ot 
Ihe mau must, after all, be lost to those who only view 
him in the bla^e of his public life.” 

" But that blaze, General Bertrand, is now extin.- 
guished ; and I wisli for his sake and the honour of 
human nature that the symptoms of love, tenderness, 
and attachment might appear in some direction or other 
to beam from Iiim/' 


" Vou rnay bd/eve mc uben I asoureyou tbat though 
flicy rnay not have appeared to you, they are by no 
nieans wanting in him. By nay ol exanjple, imagine a 
day os it used to be passed at the Tuileries; I wiJJ 
describo it to you. At six in the moraing he would be 
examining a Russian despatch; at seven, the same from 
Vienna; at cight, he might visit a work of art; at ten, 
a reviesv succcedcd; at twelve, the reception of some 
duparlmcnt; at one, the affairs of the army; at four, 
a Prcfcct demanded audience; at six, perhaps, he had 
api>ointcd to meet the Empress, whom he would treat 
m'th evcT}' rnark of kindness and affeetion; admire, 
witli a Parisian gailantry, the embroidery of her gown, 
the foJdi ol her robe, the Sowers on her hair, or the dis- 
pJa}' of on her persoa; while ha would continue 
dfvoted lo her tiJl public busiaess again required his 
attention, to uhJeh he nas ever in a State of prepara- 
»ion. He never seasa^, never gross, hut in an 

uSXt ^ Cases cnn- 

or.d l'r* n-.' ^ he 15 totally regardls^^^ 

of fu; t ^ to-^>'.5:: 

necklace, v/hich 
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NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPUON 
AT TORBAY 

Al to!J by JoitH SuAKT of Brixhim, xnJ com* 
nsunicatcJ to ^Ceut csJ Qx/net of April 2$ inJ 
Mjy 16, IQOS, by £. M. KcpnntcJ by kinJ 
pcrmiuion of the Propnctor xod Editor of S'cvi 
CsJ Qurut. 

It must ba\e bccn about Uie end of Mardi, 1815—for the date »s 
idstoncaI'~tIut Onxhoni, in common Mith the rc5t of England, wtis 
startlcd from jU repose by the great neu-s Bonaparle had csca|>cd 
frum Eiba 1 OM Isoac Yco, vsho traded Nsith a fish*cait lo Totnes, 
hr>t told us of the rumours, for hc heard that the tdegraph to Hy* 
moutli lud betn working more tlun usual. and tlut the troops there 
lud been mustered m nurclung ordcr In thosc days the senuphore 
tUegraph could transmit Simple message^ m luli an Uour from London 
to ri}Tnouth; and uhen I uent (o the Gaat ExlubiUon m z55z. 
I remember scetng the signal frame still standing on the roof of the 
Ailmiralty at Wliiteliall. 

In July the Guz<iic catne down uath the Usls of Lillcd and uounded 
at Walaloo. The coach from Exeter brougUt the first copy. and quilc 
a eruud suiToundeti the landlord of **TIie London Inn,” x^ho read 
aloud m lus large jvarlour U.c names of iho>c rrgimtnts that contamed 
any Unxhain men. I uas not old caough to realisc the uoe Lrought 
by tlut Gi:(:u, tut in later )cais 1 luve scen tlic rr.olhcxs and suters 
for u!u.m Watcxloo lud dunul xnstcad of mcinonc^ 

la ct-muKa uiih mjit Esghsh s<houllc>s of tlut Watcxloo jear, 
ur hid an extra urck’s LcLilay at audsanuner, and lh.s uas ferturute 
hr as il tidci! inc c\cr my UrtLiLiy ca July. It uas a Uisht 
suxai.cr's nxm-ng uhea I lulLcJ cut after Lreakhut. wjlh l-o hilf* 
ciua:.5 la tny to racet Charhe and 

D.ch, ChaxLc u:as the L.^cst boy la tur it.h»,l; D.vl: 
uas ain.. ‘it the tnaheat. and I and thcj‘ ucic g:c.*S ch.^5. 
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We met by appointment on the quay, and at once began to dis- 
cuss how we should spend the day and my money. Suddenly we spied 
two ships Corning round Berry Head and into the bay—the first a large 
man-of-war, and the other a three-masted sloop. The ships were 
Corning in quickly with wind and tide, but we heard faintly the sound 
of the boatswain's whistle, and in a moment the sailors were scrambling 
up the rigging and out on the yards to take in sail. Then, within 
half a mile of Brixham Quay, the anchors were let go, and the ships 
swung round with the flood tide, the large ship being the nearer to 
the shore. How thankful we were that no school bell would drag us 
away, but that we might stay to see all the fun ! “ Run up to Mrs. 
Hawkins ” (the baker’s wife), said I to Dick, “ and tell her some 
King’s ships have come in, for she and Michehnore are sure to go 
off in her boat, and I know she will let us go too.” “ And we will 
shove off the boat meanwhile,” said Charhe. Already several boat- 
men were unmooring their boats ; but just then we saw a boat shove 
off from the ship, and we all gathered round the steps at the pier- 
head, for which she was making. As the boat came near we saw it 
was a large gig, pulled by eight sailors, and in the stem sheets sat 
three officers. “ Way enough,” said one of them; the oars were 
tossed, and the coxswain brought the boat as neatly alongside as if 
he had studied the ran of the tide at Brixham all his life. Two of 
the officers jumped ashore : the one a tall man of about thirty-five, 
with a cloak on his arm, and the other a younger man, apparently 
of inferior rank. A portmanteau was handed ashore, and then at 
once the younger officer gave the order “ Push off! ” and as the 
bow-man, who was ready with his boathook, obeyed, he added to 
the young midshipman who was sitting in the stem, “ I shall be back 
in ten minutes ; remember orders; no talking.” Then, addressing 
himself to one of the shore boatmen, who had already shouldered 
the portmanteau, he asked which was the principal inn where a post- 
chaise could be obtained. Being directed to “ The London Inn,” 
the two officers proceeded there, and went in together. 

Now, it was rather disappointing, and certainly unusual, that the 
boat did not stop by the quay, for generally Jack is fond enough 
of putting foot on shore, asking and telling news, besides doing a little 
shopping. However, the midshipman kept his boat moving a little 
way off, within easy hail of shore, and seemed to avoid the boats 
that were putting off to the ships. The officers at the inn proved 
the attraction for us, and we boys fornied part of the group there. 
It certainly could not have been more than ten minutes before the 
horses were put in the old yellow postchaise that was as familiar 
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to us as lims Willum's Stone. Tbe t^-o ofijcers caine out diKxUy 
tiic du)ic uas icady, Uic joungcr onc rcaJing from a ncu'5,pa|>:r to 
(hc olhcr, as thc latter got into Uitf diaisc. TJicn, whilc the poilboy 
mounluJ, ihc landlord, who uould fain have scen more of Ihcni, camc 
out uilli a botlle and poured out a glass of uinc for cacii. " Good* 
b)c, Djck,” sajd the onc in the cluisc; ” hcrc*s to our n«ixt meeting I " 
“ Hcrc's to your safc amva! m London 1’* said the joungcr onc, 
“ and good*b>c," hc added, as the clmse rollcd auay up Pore Street. 
Tlicn, ualkmg back to the pierhead, hc held up his lund as a signal 
io the boat, which sjxrcdjJy camc up- “ Xow then, men, give 'ray,” 
hc said, as he jut doun ; and before ue could ask ulut it all meant 
the oars uere in (hc uatcf and (hc boal uas ueJl on its uay to the 
slup. “Bcan't hc in a hurry, then?’* said old Michclmore, uho, 
in his flour>' coat and uhitc lut, had just amved ualh his apprentice 
boy from tlie shop. “ Come, boj's, Ict's bc ofi to the sliip.” Wc 
uere not long m gclUng off. Charhe and lus brothtr doublc-banktxl 
onc oar, the apprentice puUcd another, 1 sat doun in my favourite 
placc nght up in the bow. and Miclichnorc stccrcd. Hc bad a large 
sack uith hini containing nciv loavcs, ufuch hc uas taking as a specu- 
lation and as a suggestion for further orders. 

M ue approached the ship, I had the [»inl of vantage as lock¬ 
out, and I noticed tlut the sJiore boats uluch lud preceded us had 
slopjxrd sJiOft of the ship, and uere togclhcr, ululc la oae of them a 
man uas standing up. uho, as ue drew ncarcr, appeared to be in 
altvrcation uitli some onc oa board. 3 lichchnore stecred up to this 
boat and asked ulut uas the matter. ** They uon't let tis come along- 
side, and they say as how they don't uant no shere boats at all.’* 
“ But ihcy’h v>-ant some shorc bread, I rcckon," said 2 iIkbelmorc, 


letting our boat dnft onuords vnth the lide touards the ship. It 
»as a granddookmg hne-ohbattle ship, with 74 guns, and uith stera 
gallcnis and stjuarc cabm uindous- The tide tcck as right under 
the srem. and therc »as a scnU>' uiih his musitt in the poop. and 
an c'S.clt by luni hauing over the rad, uho said £a a loud \ oicc, “ Ceme, 
sl.ccr o:f; no boats arc ahoued hoc.*’ ** But," said Jlichelmore, as h- 
uude a grabalaloucrKkckporl-sdlunhhis Uct*ha.k," J've fcrough: 

jta tread- I( v>c uant bread," rcpLcd the c£cer. “ se — 
c;.u-c aih.rc and fcich it, and ri yen doa't Ist go 172 »ink j-oir!" Thi- 
tide had dnjicd us r.ght under the ga!k:r/, and sha »-as 
lo KC the J<nlr>' drop his musket and soae a can-vm-UdL 
hc ouctJy my head. "Ut go, yvu old h>.2, er ay 
Ufd 1 J svnfc )x.a 1 the sentjy i izAl:é:zy i^szt rCt: X.a-==’ 
n-w.'c -et gv}. and uu'cs-ca cut cf Urm's %-i.y. As .re 
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from the ship we noticed that the lower ports were opeiij and that the 
decks were crowded with men. But we had not long for inspection, 
for just then one of the ship’s boats, which had been lowered with a 
crew of at least a dozen men, came up to us, and an officer in her said : 
“ Now, my man, you had better not get yourself into trouble ; we have 
orders to keep ofE all shore boats, so you know it’s no use trying.” 
And here we saw that the officer had his sword on and that the men 
were armed with cutlasses. We rowed back to the other boats to 
have a conference, Michelmore being most indignant. “Man and 
boy,” said he, “ have I sailed on these here waters, and never have 
I been so treated.” Meanwhile another of the shore boats, which had 
been to the sloop, came back with the news that there was no better 
luck there, and then we knew that they must be in earnest, for round 
each vessel a boat fuU of armed men was keeping off all comers. 

One by one the other shore boats departed ; but as it was a holiday 
for us boys, we persuaded Michelmore to stay a httle longer. Now, 
whether it was that we were only youngsters, who, even with the aid 
of a baker, might be deemed innocent of any sinister intentions, or 
whether the patrolling boats were content in keeping us outside of 
their circuit, we were not molested when we again rowed round the 
ship at a proper distance. One might weU suppose that an English 
crew, so close to their own shores, would be as eager for communication 
as we were, and although no word came to us from the ship, we could 
see the men round the guns peering at us through the portholes. 

As we rounded the bows of the ship the tide caught us' with great 
force, and at the second time of our doing this, as luck would have it, 
we were taken a little nearer than we would willingly have ventured. 
As the current swept us along, I noticed at one of the lower-deck 
ports a man nodding violently to us, but standing back a little, as if 
frightened at being seen. His eye caught mine for an instant as he 
put his fingers to his lips with a warning gesture. We were past him 
in another moment, but I was greatly excited, and wanted to turn back 
to see him again. However, Michelmore decided it would be safer 
to complete our turn ; and accordingly we did so, but regulated our 
pace with the guard boat, so that it was at the ship’s stem when we 
again approached the bows. This time the man was still standing back, 
and even less visible than before ; but his hånd was just visible on the 
port-siU, and as we passed he let something drop from his fingers into 
the water. We dared not approach, but we kept it in view as it drifted 
along. I had my hånd dragging as if carelessly in the water, and when 
we were a good hundred yards clear of the ship, Michelmore steered 
so as to bring the object into my hånd. It proved to be a small black 
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bouJc ; but as Ihc c\ idcnt intention oC ihe officers had been to prev ent 
all communication, I nas fnghtcncd to look at my pnze, and could only 
dulch it in my hånd mlh a fear lliat some one on board must lu\ o 
scen mc. Howc\cr, our cunosity \vas too great to brooh dday, and 
vvc stccrcd lonards shorc, so Ihat Michclmore’s broad body nas bc* 
tntcn mc and the dup m case any one wzs sp>’>ng at us tlirough a 
gUss. 

It ivas a foragndooking bottic. and as I drtw the cork, its oiIinc:>3 
ond perfume suggested Out it had been used for some hqueur 1 kept 
ilut bolllc for a fcw jears, but even now, lutliout it, I can rccall 
its shajic and size and smcll In the botUc nas a small picce of jiapcr 
rollcd up, and on the paper n-as nntten, “Wc lia\c got Bonajiartc 
on board “ 

In ft\e mmutes after nc rcachcd shore, there nas not a soul in 
Unxham, cxccpt babics, ignorant ol the nens. 

Happy nas the {xisscssor of a boit on that day. Cvcry sort of 
craft tliat could bc pulled by oare or propcllcd by sail nas brooght 
inlo rcquisition Tlic pcoplc on board the slup must liave suspected 
from the bustic on the quay that thar sccrct nas discovcxcd; but 
the aics o£ “ Bonaiiartc! Iktnapartc I “ from all the beats, soon 
told them. Tlien. finding conccalmcnt uselcss, all the strange Msitors 
shoaed themselves Wc did not knon nbo thc> all nere for some 
da}-s aftemards, and in faet only got a proper hst from tiic London 
ncnsjiapcrs nhen the slups nere gonc I can picturc at this moment 
boncy as he apjxarcd m the stem galltr>' of the DcIUr&phon My iirst 
thougbt nas ho>v htUe he looked, and that he nas rather fat Wc 
nxre not olloncd to come ncar the slup. but nc san lum quite plainly. 
He nr^re a green uniform nilh red laangs, gold cpauicttes, nhitc 
naistcoat and trccchcs, and lugh mihtary boets. He took oli his lut. 
nludi lud a cockade on it, and Lowcd to the jxroplc, nUo took o’T 
thc.r hats and shoutc<l “Hoorayl” I rccall a ftelinj of tnumph 
mixed nitb a lutural satisfacticn at seeirg a ncnduful buru* 

jurtc scxarj^l to Lake all ibc cxaicmtnl as a tnbute lo lumself. Wc 
n-iiCol tlut the ILngLsli oJleers and crew vvcic very rc5j<clfal, and 
all tock c.f iliC.r hats nken tkty sjoke lo him. 

‘Hic day nas sj<al by us maslly c i the nater, and nhat aa alter* 
n • i ’ bnxhxm lud alrcady ene gluiu 4 u mems-rj cf a Lng—the 
11.1 hu n* tf ihc day nhea \\ilh*s» U Omx-jjC tov.vi.cd Lr^^hih ir_l 
f r il c last Urne at bnxlum O'-aj ; ard now ne lad ihc Lmjcrcr 
—ihc t»-n js.cjvr, ihc tjTant, ihc \ulua— a safc fni.uicr in aa 
ih.,*. 

It Jd Lud./ lave l<Tca ciy«?ci ih-t the uxtcl cuuld te ke;t 
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r ,, 

long, and the officer who had gone to London only held his tongue 
till he got to Exeter, for in the evening the first postchaise arrived 
from that city, crowded with gentlemen. The people of Dartmouth 
had already begun to come in, some on foot, some in carts and chaises, 
and others round Berry Head in boats. Boats ! There never was be- 
fore or since such an assembly of craft in Torbay as there was the 
next day. Torquay was httle else but a fisherraan’s village in those 
days, and was only beginning to be known by health-seeking visitors 
as a salubrious hamlet in Torre parish ; but the population, such as 
it was, seemed to have turned out altogether and crossed the bay. 
From Exmouth, Teignmouth, Plymouth, the boats and yachts con- 
tinued to arrive all day. This was mainly on Tuesday, and on that 
day all the country seemed to come in. Gentlemen and ladies, came 
on horseback and in carriages ; other people in carts and waggons ; 
and to judge by the number of people, all the world inland was flocking 
to see Bonaparte. The Brixham boatmen had a busy time of it, 
and must have taken more money in two days than in an ordinary 
month. It seemed a gala day as the boats thronged round the Betler- 
option, and Tuesday found Brixham in a whirl of excitement. Every 
inn was full; there was not room for the visitors, nor stabling for 
the horses. 

The Port-Admiral from Plymouth and Lord Keith had arrived 
early on Tuesday, and had been admitted on board ; but besides 
these, with a few officers from Berry Head, and some of the county 
nobility, everybody had been treated as we had been, and had been 
refused admittance to the ship. An inkling of the truth now came out, 
although we had not aU the rights of it till long af ter. Capt. Maitland, 
of the Bellerophon, did not know what to do with his prisoner, who 
had demanded audience of the Prince Regent. There were amongst 
the Whig party in those days many who would have hked to set 
Bonaparte at hberty, and Capt. Maitland had determined that the 
Government should have the first news. He refused to forward a 
letter from Bonaparte to the Prince Regent, and tried, by keeping 
of£ shore boats, to prevent all surreptitious Communications. The 
Captain had a special fear of lawyers, and thought it safest to keep 
out of the ship anybody who might be suspected of carrying a wnt 
of habeas corpus in his pocket. 

After breakfast on Tuesday, I arranged to go in Mrs. Hawkins s 
boat. “Do they show him, then?” she asked. “Is he loose 
She had been picturing to herself Bonaparte in chains in the ship’s 
hold, and the safe distance of an open hatchway was all she had 
ventured to expect. Strange to say, the women were not on the side 
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of mcrcy, and Mrs. IIa*.\kins spokc of him—os dnl ni,iny in tlioix: 
dajv-as a monster who dcsciA’cil trcafnicnt os a munfcrcr. 

Wc could only lake our pLicc in the eruud cf craft of all 
tliat surroonded the slup, wlulc an inncr circlc u-as kept clear hy the 
patrolling boals wilh anned crews. Bonapartc lud not >cl made 
Jiis first moming appcarancc, but there asere plcnty of strangi-r« 
for us to look at. 1 remember onc oiTiccr with a bluc-aiul-whcr 
uniform, \>ho ualked the deck with a lady on his arm. Ile uorc 
an cycglass, and scemed \'astly amused at the crowd \sho Ic»kcd al 
him. 

Over the ship’s side, lljc sailors had hung a Uard on ^vhlch they 
had chalked '* Hc*s gonc to breakfast.’* 

Wc had a useful fnend in a corporal on onc of the pjtroliing 
boats, v.ho, every time lic passed, gave us some fresh J/Jccc of 
information- He told us that the lady v-o-s lfa<larn liertrand j 
also that lioney had got some horses en board vvlucb h<' cx|xcted 
lo usc in London ; and he told us that, by ordtr of the capt-un, 
he was to bc trealed as an emperor tiU furth^'f mvlructioM 
amved. “ .\nd Pency uill have it so/* added the torj-oraJ, "for 
Ihc first Ihing be did when he gct ca Uard v.*as to vv Jk mlo the op* 
taia’s catm. and lavjte the C3pta;.n to d-.-.e with h.m. as if the vfup 
Ulonged lo Uic Kfcnch dest.'* 

B'jnapx'tc took eff hs hat to the lady vheo i.h'* lift Lm, ar. J 
vvalkcd up and do'.in alene, boning occas-cnah'y to the erv-d ; h--t 
generally he Lad 1..S c>cs dsan^ards. anJ Ls handv ULni 
I am afraid I ir.u^t have nuitrl up m r.y .T-ni '*L*l I u./ rn^x.’f 
m ihcscda>'S’-nih 'Ahit I iuvehtirJ ar. Jc-Har.o-y 
the :«o. Fer many jea.'s after'-iris. v.e ha-i jl'ni/ to uy *U.t 
Bcnapirtc at hniLi-m. Iniorh there h-i U^r. a b-h:.; 

cf as th'S/n the tvan i— i h*.i a rh^'c L* 

capturc, anJ :.hosl 1 Uv c a d--., -a.;' n. Lt«*- I r-^%'T-.b'r 

hc^ grta’Jy exero i -e itcre en l— i A ' f "o'V, 
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at Brixham were soon ended, for on Wednesday a messenger arrived 
from Plymouth, and at once put off to the Bellerophoii. 

The officer who had gone to London, must have traveiled quickly, 
for on Wednesday morning, as soon after sunrise as the telegraph 
could work, instructions had been sent to Plymouth, and these had 
been forwarded to Brixham. The ships weighed anchor at once and 
sailed for Plymouth, no secret being made of their destination. 

Boney having gone, the world no longer found anything of interest 
at Brixham. The visitors left us, and I went back to school. But 
at Pljmouth the Bellerophon was still a greater attraction than it had 
been with us. I have no need to tell what aU the world knows—how, 
after some weeks of waiting, Bonaparte was sent to St. Helena. He 
did not, however, go in the Bellerophon, and her crew got Hberty on 
shore. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON 
BOARD H.M.S. BELLEROPHOK, 

Bv Lieutes.vnt John Boweuuask, R N * 

(,Latc of tlic ** BcUcrophon ’’) 

Captain F L Maitlano, from Saturdi), jul) i;th. 
iSlto MonJa)*, Augmt 7 th, tSibeing the pcrtoJ 
ilunng tvhich Napolcon nuoiupaite ua» on boarJ iKat 
ihip. 

Pnntcl for Wutingham and Arhu, Paiemoucr Ho r, 
an4 F. C and J. Humgton, St. PauPa Church)3rJ, 
at. 6J 

PREFACE 

UsDEK fcclings o{ pccuhar and cxtrcmc rcluctancc, I Iu%c bcai m» 
duccd to gi\*c thc foUovung pages to ihc uorld. XoUung, indced, 
iUort ol thc soUataUons of fnends to whom I am bound by a slrong 
Uc of graUludc could c%cr have prc\*ail(.‘d upon mc to sulmit lo such 
an crdcal. Tliey arc but hltlc aw-arc of my present scnsatturis. if 
they considcr this publication m thc hght of a /ri/?ing sacnCcc to 
ffjcndihip. 

To thc Public before Nvhosc bar I am thus involuntanly placcd 
1 lu\c oaly to slate llal thc (oUotwng cxUact coalams a plam ua* 
vamisl^ed narratj>c of occurrcnccs (as far as Ihcy cainc under my 
ol/icr\'auo-a), dunng thc lime Najxilton v'as on board thc 
It has nolhing favuurablc to plcad la »is bchalf, Lut »is Cdchty ; and 
»n iL. 5 Ljjht pcihaps »t may noi bc tiaacccplalle. At all events »i 

* ccukJ lii« Na >7 en siit Slarth. u^ru-clA^t 

oa >E« a« oa tb« b« «At aciitt'/ ia i«. 

rn-bw4.'g ib*iriiL.*» ai tt Ccr«:.^ Jn te »oooJ Itbl S. JUV/ ♦»,*/, ta 
■'»i-.t L* jjjji (Staj-, ia iteiT^^.wcl m la titt te 

IctAvie ftnii, 4^ aiicrwArie ca tte im, 

ile »r_t -a tdf*;«/ ca ij'h tej-eea-ter, :$JS 
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is left to its fate. I confess it would have given me much more pleasure 
to have met the public eye, if necessary, under a pess of sail, than from 
under a prinling press. Out of my proper element I must beg an 
equal share of commiseration for a poor sailor, as for a poor fish 
out of waterJ^ 


AN EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD H.M.S. 

BELLEROPHON 


After the ever memorable and most decisive victory obtained by 
the allied armies of Great Britain and Prussia over the French forces 
at Waterloo on the i8th of June, 1815, Napoleon Buonaparte having 
a second time abdicated the usurped imperial throne of France fled 
to Rochefort. From thence it was his intention, if possible, to eflect 
an escape to America. Finding it impracticable, however, to elude 
the vigilance of our cruisers, and not choosing to risk an action, he 
came to the resolution of surrendering himself to the British flag, 
and of claiming the protection of His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent. Previously to this he had on the loth of July dispatched 
the Duke of Rovigo (Savary) and Count Las Cases, Chamberlain 
and Counsellor of State, with a flag of truce to Captain F. L. Maitland, 
of His Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, the senior officer off Rochefort, 
requesting permission to pass that ship with the French squadron,t 
then at anchor off L'Isle d'Aix, This request was peremptorily 
refused by Captain Maitland, notwthstanding a fnendly hint that 
such refusal would probably induce them to force a passage. On 
the moming of the iqth (finding every avenue to his escape completely 


blocked up, and, from the white flag being now hoisted in all the 
'^neighbouring towns, every moment in fear of being arrested) he again 
seqt Count Las Cases, accompanied by Lieutenant-General L’Alle- 
man^ to treat for his reception on board the Bellerophon, and con- 
veyancøv^o England. These were assented to, but every other pro¬ 
position wa^s decidedly negatived by Captain Maitland, who explicitly 
declared that as he hadk •’en vested with no authority to grant any 
promise Buonaparte's cori\ g on board must be perfectly unconditional. 
With this answer they \ jitted the ship. In the evening General 
Gourgaud, Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon, arrived with a last address 
by him to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and was immediately 
forwarded to England ir/ His Majesty’s ship Slaney. The same boat 
also brought back to us,-Count Las Cases with two pages and a ser vant, 

* This is not to afford 4ny excuse to the Gentlemen Reviewers for cutting the poov 
sailor up, ) 

t Two frigates, two cOrvettes, and a brig. 
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^ho rcnuincd on board to prcparc for Buonapartc's am\al cn tbc 
iollouing momm^ 

SalirJay, July 15//1, 1815. 

Early «i thc moming the BcUcrophcn bcing ihcn at anchor oU 
Ba^uc Roads, about four imics distant from the I runch squadron, 
a bng, undtr a tlag of trucc, \vas discovcrcd working out At six 
a ra. the boats of the DeJUrophon wcrc dispatdicd to her, and shortly 
aftcr, on thcir quitUng her, thc crew of thc bng chccrcd, shouling 
“Vivc l'Empcrcur." At seven thc boi^o wjth Buonapartc and 
wv cral ofSeers came alongsidc. Marshal Bertrand first camc on board, 
mforming Captain Jfaitfand that the Emperor v>as in thc Loat 
Napolcon immcdiatcly followed Hc bowed low—and said in Tfcnch 
■* Sir, 1 am come on board, and I daim thc prolcclion of jour Princc 
and of jour laws " Tlicsc words were dehvtred with a djgiuficd nr, 
llien bowng to the ofliccrs, hc was conducted to the catm by Captain 
Maitland. Tlic mannes of thc slup wtre drawn up under anns, but 
did not pay any honours Buonapartc nnos drussed m a sliort green 
surtoat, mihtary boots. and a ploin cocked hat. Therc camc ujth 
him m thc boat, LicutcnantS'Gcncra) Count Bertrand, Grand Marsliol 
of thc Palacc; Count ^fontholon*Scmonvine\ and Baron L'Allemind, 
Unj of lus ;\idcs*dc*Cajnp; Savary, Duke of Rovjgo, Miiustcr of 
Police, thc Countcsscs Bertrand and ^ronthoIon>Sunonvillc, ^Nith 
four children 

ifc liad scarcely been h\c nunutts on board before hc sent his 
comphmcnls, and rcquested that tbc officers of thc ship rmght bc 
intr\>duccd to him >vas done by Captain Maitland Hc bo\.cd 

sc\crally lo cacli, and snuUngly inquircd how caeh of them ranked 
Wlita ihcy werc about to leave thc cabia bc said to them in Freueh— 
“ Well, Gaitlcmcn, >-ou have tbc honour of bclonging to Uie bravest 
and most fortunale nation in thc world ” Having arranged h.s dress, 
hc ihorlly aftervi'ards came upon deck ; I had tlicn an oppcrtumly 
of v.euirg h.m more attcntively. Xapoleoa Buonapartc is alx-ui 
hve feet seven inches Ingh, rather corpulent, rcmarkably ivcll made. 
His ha.r is very black, cut closc, whiskers shaved o^f, large c>‘c* 
Ifoas, grcy ejes, the most picrarg Z cvxr saw; rather iuU Ucc. 
dark bal piceuLar coraplcjoca, tus nosc and xnouih prupcrticnale, 
brceU shoJdcrs, and apparcntly stro-^ly L-ilt. L'pcn the whulc 
hc is a gjcd lx)kmg mon, and wbta j’oung mast hav e Leen har.di.cmc. 
Hc alcat ferty nve er ferty s-x, h-s real age,—grcall/ rc- 

‘<mUcs ihc didcrcnl pnnls 1 Lave scca of hna la Leni.-v 

H*$ w-aii, a a nurch. ur (as faras a sad..r m.iy bc ailowTcd tn ]-d.p:) 
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barracks were deserted. At eight a.m. we anchored, and were im- 
mediately surrounded with boats. Towards noon several tbousand 
people were collected in hopes of getting a glimpse of our curiosity. 
He occasionally showed himself through the stem Windows, and 
about three o'clock came upon deck viewing the crowd through his 
glass. He seemed strack with the beauty of the women, repeatedly 
crying out: “ What charming giris! What beautiful women!” 
and bowing to them. 

The conjectures contained in the several newspapers which now 
reached us of the probability of his being sent to St. Helena cast 
a sudden gloom over the whole party. Madame Bertrand appeared 
greatly hurt, and appealed to me against the opinions delivered, and 
the abusive expressions vented in them. I answered that the sending 
of Napoleon to St. Helena could as yet be merely a surmise of the 
editors, and that as to any abuse the papers might contain, I was 
afraid they must prepare themselves to support a considerable portion 
of it. She said that the paragraphs in question had been read to 
Buonaparte, who solemnly declared that he never would go there. 
General Gourgaud returned to us from the Slan&y, not having been 
permitted to land. 


Tiiesday, July 2$th. 

Soon after daylight the Bellerophon was surrormded by boats 
crammed with visitors of every description. Napoleon occasionally 
bowed to them from the stem Windows. The newspapers again 
teemed with abuse and spoke confidently of his being sent to St. 
Helena, and all were dismayed and disconcerted. The Duke of 
Rovigo avowed most decidedly his determination to die rather than 
submit to be sent there. In the afteraoon Buonaparte showed him¬ 
self to the swarming spectators, frequently bowing, this was retumed 
by those in the nearest boats. He appeared pleased with their eager- 
ness to see him, repeated, as did his officers: “ How very curious tJiese 
EngUsh are ! ” I was, indeed, surprised at not hearing a disrespectful 
or abusive word escape from anyone. On the contrary the spectators 
generally took off their hats when he bowed. I have reason to believe 
that he himself expected, and most justly, a very different reception. 
He was, however, induced to gratify their curiosity to the utmost,- 
remaining fuHy exposed to view for nearly an hour. 

In a conversation I had this aftemoon with Madame Bertrand 
she informed me that the murder of the Duc d’Enghien was entirely 
owing to the machinations of TaEeyrand. That when Napoleon 
was made acquainted with the horrid faet, it had such an effeet upon 
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him as absofutciy to cndongcr his hfcl Shc added ir.orco\cr, tlut 
Tallcjrand lud repcatcdly assurcd him tlut hc \\'as not s.ifc whilst 
a Bourbon icmaincd m cxistcncc, and oficrcd for a ccrtaxn sum oi 
mcncy totally to cxUrpatc the race.* 

WeJttcsMiy, July zdh. 

At tlxrcc a.m. wc rccci>cd ordeis to proceed to Tljinoutb. Wc 
u-cighcd iinmcdiatcly in company witli the ^^ynJ.^Jon and Sbt^. 
Tlus mo\ anent greatly alaimcd the whole party. Many mqmncs 
nac nude as to the probablc motive of this removal, and a con- 
fcrcncc wos held by Buonapartc's staf!« the result of wludi 1 Icamcd 
wis an cxprcssion of thar nasjumom opinion tbat the Bntisii Gov cm« 
ment cotainly mlcnded to prevent his rcsidcncc »n Hus country. 
On andionng m Pl}*mouth Sound, two fngates, (hc Eurebs and 
LtiJcy, were immcdiatcly stationed one on cacli side of us, and sevcral 
guard boats commcnccd rowmg round the ship Tlicsc proccedings 
did not long escape the noticc of Buonaparlc, who rcquested to know 
tlie rcason of such prccautions. Alter dinncr hc made lus oppcarance, 
itaading for some time on the gangwuy Seveial boals had coUcctcd 
round us to whom he bowed, rcconnoitnng them as usual through lus 
glass. He looked palc and dc}cctcd, and said lut bttlc. M it grevv 
dark, tl.c guard boats bang unablc to prevent the boats which stiU 
Lngcred round the slup frem brealmg through the hnuts assigncd, 
they made frequent discharges of musketry Tlic sound of tlus 
greatly discornjxjstd lum, and he sent Ikrtnind lo Captain Moitiond, 
rcqucstmg tlut hc would if possiblc prevent a repetition. Ccavcrsing 
ttith scnic of his olSccrs Ihcy launched forih in praisc of Li grat J 
Cirffrc.ir as Ihc patron of art and sctncc, toasling tlut not only 
the licosurcs of the Ix)uvrc bul tvery jurt of ihc IZmpire would 
cxlulit lo ihe aihniration oi the Jatest febtent}' preo/s oi Jus 
r.2>, uiiccnce, lus laste and reol for improv arent, An h 
sador’s Lluiil oLscrvalions (as to iLc mode of acquinng Ihe gruattr 
pwt cf U.CSC mt^auxucnls of thar nusUr’s farne) sca:.cd to astemsh 
Uxci 


ThuriJay, July 27/Å. 

J'aj* ’cca rcnuincd ca dech llus day le: ^cr Uun tu-al. Hc 
v..t alter L.'rakfast and cenunued up.\ards cf aa h'^.U'. I am 
hc wis 1 ..ch grauucd vv-jth the ccaunts oi a letter rceaved 

* v.*--.« cuy hs i.T tj —-s ».J 

s C.-U *rc* »cJ •» b ci- .-s. O-Utr i.— — » 

3. b.> e.,nr: t.r»S ei. il~» wi-c?.-.* J *—1 a-:.*..--.* i-^S. 

Vi 
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by Cnptain Maitiand from Lord Keith in which his Lordship requested 
Captain Maitland to return him thanks for the kindness and attention 
hc Jiad shown his nephew, who was wounded and taken prisener 
in the battJe of Watedoo. I have before mentioned that Buonaparte 
generally took coffee between six and seven in the momings. His 
othur meals \vere two. Breakfast at eleven for which there were 
usually provided two hot joints besides made dishes, etc. Dinner at 
six. His appetite was generally good. In eating he sometimes makes 
ust^ of Ilis left hånd in lieu of a fork. During the day he takes but 
little exercise, and usually sleeps between breakfast and dinner. 
Madame Bertrand informed me that he had of late become very 
inactive, and when last at Paris generally slept a great part of the 
day. Not Icss tiian ten thousand people were coUeeted this aftemoon 
round the BdUropkon. Napoleon showed himself to them before 
and after dinner, frequently bowing to General Browne, the Govemor, 
and those in the nearest boats. It was evidently his endeavour to 
impress (il possible) the spcctators with an opinion of his affability 
and condescension. 


Friday, July zSth. 

About eleven a.m. Lord Keith came on board. He was introduced 
to Napoleon whom (as I learn) he now personally thanked for his 
attention towards lus nephew. Buonaparte was, I understand, 
very pressing in his inquiries relative to his probable fate, and avowed 
Iiis determination of never being conveyed to St. Helena. He was 
aiways very anxious for the arrival of the newspapers which he eagerly 
read with the assistance of Bertrand and Las Cases. The news in 
those received to-day was by no means agreeable to him, and though 
we may reasonably suppose he did not believe the many ridiculous 
surmises they contained, yet he generally appeared ahected and 
agitated after the perusal. The Courier perhaps was the most violent 
against him, yet he aiways made a point of asking first for it. 

This day several transports passed very near the Bellerophon-, 
bringing over the French priseners taken in the battie of Waterloo, 
many of whom were wounded. Several of these poor fellows with their 
bandages, etc., were on deck. I am unable to speak as to the effeet 
this sight (if he were witness of it) may have had upon Buonaparte, 
as he was at the time in his cabin. His officers beheld them pass 
from the poop, the ideas ^vith which it must have been associated 
could not but render it an affeeting scene, and to do them justice they 
appeared to feel it. Buonaparte appeared on deck for about half an 
hour before and after dinner. Being completely surrounded by 
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IxJaU hcslCKxl altcniitcly on cach sidecf thc slup, ho^m^and snuliug 
to tlic spccUtors. In tlic c\cnin^ scxtraJ ol his olhcr ofliccrs cinic 
on botrd trom thc dificrcnt ships oa \\hich thcy wcrc dislnLutcd. 
I Ic ipjicarcd to con\ crsc frccly with thcm all. One o( thcm addrcssin}; 
mc said: " li u (hus tlu Eiuperor atsdys ucis, i,hcihcr hc he sfcjUn^ 
la j ht/:g or a peasani. Thts tt ix i:htch viaJui htm io holctej.” 

Wc inqmrttl of Madame Bertrand ^^hy Xajiolcon liad bccn so 
basty m quittmg Llba ? She ansuered: Tlut some dcputics had 
l<cn sent to him from Praiicc m\Uing him mslanlly to return, it bemg 
Inuvin that immcdiatcly on (hc dissolution of thc Congress at V’itnna 
bc uos to bc sent to St. Uckna. It iv-as this information uhich m* 
dueed !um to nuke thc attempt sooner tlian hc othcrwisc mtended, 
and beforc lus plans uere suøiacntly matured. 

Sdlurday, Juty ‘Zc/h. 

It ramed during thc greatest part of this day, and no beats having 
collectcd Buonaparlc was depnved of the opportuinty of sliowmg 
lumscU. Hc ihcrcforc kept closc, not voudi^ng his shipmalcs a 
peep at lum. 

Por the tlrst time lic dincd ofl roast beef, and paid a just tnbute 
to John BuU's good taste by cating hcartily of it. Hc \>as mdeed 
£0 mueh pltascd vnth tlus new acquamtance tlut it found almo&t a 
dajly welcomc at his tablc dunng thc rcmaindcr of his stay on board. 
As Kajiolcon scldom (ook an>tfung after dinncr, and sat alonc m Us 
calm, all Jus officers niUi thc tuo ladies generally gav c us tlcir compony 
la thc cvcning. Ccnvcrsing respeetmg thc batllc of Watcrioo, Marshal 
Bertrand observed tlut **//aJ net the Emperer trjJc thou tepeaUJ 
tkat^ts Usards 5^ni(t hi u*ou/i haxi tnaiuUtnid his gtcurJ, and thi 
^ }ij^g dra^nd* Speaking of thc diffcrcat great naval 
aeuens of thc lalc svar our pchteness and forbcarancc were put to 
a sevtre test, thc Prcnch gentry (rcadily inventing aa exevse for U.e 
rc^t of cvcr>' battie) attnbuung all our Mclcrics to accident er good 
Why did ihcy not force thc.r j^asuge frem Kochcfcit 
acardu-xg to ihcir fnendJy intimation there ? rortuae K..ght f<ri-aja 
hr tr.ee have j.;iderJjIJy favoored thcm, er al Itast luve imded 
Ujk^n ihar re^jlat.cn. 


Al the Uiual lime cf Cvcll-aty paa. (an i* 

c-vlltcicd rv..-.d iLc vh.p) Nafv’cva made l-s aj ^»•ari'.w 
ir 1 aftte a ih.-rt Urne rtja^red lo thc giar''.., h r l’ 

JriSLe.f‘-.Jl-ecnenl.*-arJLcnain-:iiav«i. ' 
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us as we had been accustomed to remark his great and peculiar personal 
neatness. We could only ascribe the change to the anxiety respecting 
his fate. He again expressed his admiration at the great beauty of 
the women, viewing them through his glass, and occasionally taking 
off his hat. Upon his quitting the gangway (after remaining there 
about twenty minutes) many of the spectators cheered. Being close 
to him I immediately fixed my eyes upon him and marked the workings 
of his countenance. I plainly perceived that he was mortified and 
displeased and not a little agitated, attributing the shout, and I believe 
justly, to the exultation which they felt at having him in our 
possession. After he had retired we were told he was taken iU. 
During the night he sent out to request that no noise might be made 
over his head. The newspapers were again very violent and spoke 
confidently of his conveyance to St. Helena. They stated likewise 
that Bertrand, Savary and L'Ailemand were proscribed by Louis 
XVIII. The two latter appeared much affected by the news and 
made I believe frequent inquiries of Captain Maitland as to the 
probability of their surrender by the British Government. 

On Bertrand it seemed to make but httle impression. He is 
most strongly attached to Buonaparte, and if he felt anything the 
feeling arose from the idea of not being permitted to accompany 
him to his final destination. 


Mondayi 

Napoleon continued unwell the whole night. At ten the next 
moming Lord Keith and Sir H. Bunbury came on board, and were 
immediately shown to his cabin. They brought him official informa¬ 
tion of the resolution of the British Government to send him to St. 
Helena, and that it was its order that he should in future be merely 
treated as a general. Against this resolution I am told he vehemently 
protested, declaring that he preferred being delivered up to the Bour- 
bons to being forced to St. Helena, and that such being the case he 
never would voluntarily quit the ship. He had placed himself under 
the protection of the British nation. It was from it he had asked 
an asylum and he trusted it would not be refused him. 

A few minutes before dinner he came upon deck with no other 
apparent design than to gratify the surrounding spectators. He 
looked extremely iU and dejected. I should scarcely have imagined 
that so great a change could have taken place in so short a period. 
He was still unshaven and his countenance, naturally sallow, had 
now assumed a death-like paleness. We were all in uncertainty as to 
the event. He for the first time this evening remained uncovered 
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dunng ihc grcatcr pirt of thc time he rcirured oa iIccV.. In al>nui 
ten iiunulcs he rxtirtd to tl.c thnner tablc but scarcciy touc! cd 
an)t!ung. Bertrand seuned sinccrcly affcctcd at tic State of 
master. 

Buonajjartc this evenmg addressed another letter to His Rojal 
Hjghncss thc Princc Regent; L'^Mlemand did thc same to Lord Mel* 
vnllc. TIjc latter stated lus Immanc attention to seme wounded 
Bntisii pnsoners ^\hom Jie aflcrwards hberated ile requested a 
reference might bc made to them, and camestly besougbt thc prolcclion 
of thc Bntisli Gos emment. 

A fcw minutes beforc mne pm , uhilst I had thc watch, Marshal 
and Madame Bertrand sscre ualking m \cry camest convcrsation 
en thc opposjtc side of thc deck when on a sudden Madame, darting 
mto Kajx)Ie*on’s cabm, tlircw hcrself at his fcet, where she centmued 
abojt half a mmute; then starting up, nishcd below mto her ovm 
cabm, and liad ncarly sucecedtd in prcapititing hcrself out of thc 
quarter gallcry \undo\v when she was prescnlcd by her husband and 
General Montholon. Tlic motive assigned 1 heard for tlus rash act 
'A’as thc determination of her husbond to follow thc fortuncs of Napolecn 
uUtever they might bc, c\cn to death Madame Bertrand contmued 
deltnous thc wholc night. Under thc apprchcnsion that similar 
attempts might bc made boats uere stationed round thc ship until 
the moming. I disco\ cred lliat from thc time of Buonapattc s cc n.irg 
01 board onc of his generals had altemately Upt guard o\cr hm 
wblc he sJept. Tlus ^\•as surcly dono from rcsf>tct, and nol frem 
lay aj prehension of dan5,cr. 


TuiiJjy, S Jii 

Buonaparto pas^cd a %ery slccpkss night. an«! contmued unAcU. 
I understand he %\as cxtremcly indignonl uicn mfenred jc^terday 
b>* Sir H. Bunbur)’ of thc ordcr he had LroL.,hl frem Ce«;cmmcnt 
f«.r La be*ng treated merely as a general oflcer 

"By )our King,” said he*, lia>c Leen acknoalcdj^ed as b»rst 
Conr-l ef France. and by all thc oUicr jxjucrsof Lurepeas Er«;« r. 
ihcn, ara I lo bc truited as a irere gcrrral 
Centrarj* to oar cx;x:<taticns he agaia cihiL.'td ha:.K’i at thc 
uioil lui.e to thc numtiousspectators, and frcq-cniij bo^td to them. 
Mc ajjxored ths c\tning ccas.dcrably bcltcr, a«d .a L^^rr 

*lc;U ihon uc had seca han tur scvcral ihi>s. 1 petenJ n-i to 
^i-mt Lr them He j at scseral u thc c«, r'x 

*^-rrd of thc surgcen alter Ma.L on c Beru-nia -n-i v ih 

* asked if he imagmcd that she reahy «.lcndcJ la »hu^a -frvd 
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napoleon and his fellow travellers 

are young men abrurtto^yLr^Jt:!^ 

PoUte, genteel and preposses^nf. Th.. ^ age-^ark-complexioned, 
officers. The former is said f a }f‘ ^ ^ considered as very elever 

*.“ .f ir '• • æfÆ- 

p I^and by no means handsome, about thirty yeare of age 

thin "“steis mT middle-sized wo^an but 

the second d ‘‘“E? Her fimt died, and from 

and she L t fZ t°T “Saging about her, 

-fl ^4. Iiandsome. I guess thirty-five for her a^e but 

she datters herself that John BuU wiU take her for twenty-five.^ ’ 


accfrantfdr tf Adnfirair 0X^0^ 

a consMerahlp V ^ ?•' board, and were for 

nsiderable time engaged m overhauhng and examining the luggage 

Bnonaparte was to take with him. During the early part of the dfy 

me Doats of the different ships were employed in removing it to the 

Northumherland. About lo a.m. Admiral Lord Keith arrived. Having 

obtamed his lordship’s permission, Mr. O'Meara consented to accom- 

apprised of this determination sent 
tlie Duke of Rovigo (Savaxy) to him with the offer of five hundred 

gmneas fer annum. Mr. O'Meara replied that the British Government 
was his master and would remunerate him. 


Madame Bertrand was veiy dejected and in tears. A short time 
pre^ous to quitting the ship she made a last attempt to dissuade her 
husband from accompanying Buonaparte. In a loud and angry 
voice he exclaimed, “ Jamais, Madame Bertrand, jamais ! " 

About 10 a.m. the chfidren and nine servants were sent to the 
Northumherland; and abbut eleven, the Admiral's barge being in 

waiting, Buonaparte was infqrmed that everything was ready for his 
removal. 


We had all assembled on deck to take our last view of him, After 
a long conversation with Lord Keith, and having taken leave of those 
officers who were to remain behind, he made his appearance at about 
twenty minutes before twelve, It was four days since we had last 
seen him. He was not shaved, and appeared confused. Bowing as 
he came out, he advanced with a sort of forced smile on his countenance 
towards the officers of the Bellerophori, attended by Captain Maitland ; 
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ancJoiMfcsiccI thcm m Frcndi ncarly (o Ihc hUowzng purporf, " Ccnlic* 
men, I ha\c rc<|ucslcU Captain MaitUnd ta return >‘ou my tlunLs, 
and to is^urc }Du hoiv mueh I Itel indcbtcd for ihc attcntions 1 ta\c 
rccci\cds:nccon board tbc BdUtopken** In a liumcd tone hc added 
iomcthing w hidi I could not cxactiy lay hold of (lus rapjdity of dch\ ery 
nules »t alvMjs difficult to understand him), but tt apjjcarcd cx] rcsa%c 
of the hopc hc had cnlcrtatncd al first Corning on board of bcing j<r* 
rmtted qtucUy to reside in England dunng the rtmaindcrof hji cxis« 
tcncc. Ilaving said this hc boucd to all around, and lastiy. tuming 
to the shjp*s eruv, puUcd oli his lut to thcm also Ile instontly uent 
into the l»at; and.accompanicd byCounts Pertrand and Montholon« 
ScinonMllc, General Gourgiud. llic Count lus Cases and the tuo 
Udles, ^s•as immcdntcly convc>cd to the Sctihun.l(TUf J Savaryand 
L'Allcmand \\ere not alloucd to accompany lum and still renum 
uilh us.* Tlic former \scpt bitterly, appeared m a eiolent ragt, and 
asserted that Napolcon \vouldnot hvcsix montlis in 5t Helena 

Ueforc quitling the slup. Buonapaitc distnbuted, I am told, a 
consideratlc sum of inoney among the subcrduutc follouers uhum 
hc lefl bchind. A remainmg sum of four thousand Kapolcoasf \vas 
talen posscs^on of by order of Gos emment Hc lus Leen |x.r* 
mittcd to tale ^^alh him all tus platc, etc. 

M six tlus c^enlng wc got under ueigh on our return to Pl^Trouth, 
and in about an hour afterwards pcrccived tlie AViMairirr/jni \ve.gh 
aly) In the monung ( \ugust blh) she was utn m Ihe oCmg 
fer the vesgcls e^Iuch uerc to accompany her On the foUoumg mom* 
i''g( 9 tli) the wholc la\^ng joincd, they made sail dovm Clurrd and 
were soen out c£ s-ght \Vt tlus day rcccivcd a letter from cur Ute 
$-rj,eon, Mr O'Mcara, Mho mcnlioncd that on the c\ining of 11 e da/ 
he qujttcd us P«onap.irtc uas n Ugh spirits, and uith gnat 
I lunoar IvjsI live Najwlef ..s to Sir C Coclb^mat \n{,t-i.n, ard Am- 
»anis jlaccd tlucc others ur,ler the candicsliclc fer the s<rfva. Ls. I 
have litllc doabt bal he re;o.ccd m hishcart al lUs uncij<ctoJ oaje 
fre 1 all h.5 e.,uiucs. It ,vas t!*c last tune »c 1 card cf l.jn. 

** I, lUne. qw> vutes taa te VKal . , 

Crar.i.a mcriter-.u 

H 4-t. H, a V. 37 

• TUr/Hf*« t/cnniri* »KS *j fri, 4-r. s I_ I 

tL» »»La **«f» t vi r 

{-».if }fi 13 Ua! a-p U tie. ft. ua ui-Jw«*.—«11.« 

* TUf** Lft>« L»«s t-«l ir Si* li f H.* a s 1. v« j 

f .1Jl*.c3i. i « ft;,« fi .i i .. » w .1,1. 
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NAPOLEON’S VOYAGE TO ST. hlELESA 
BY SIR GEORGE BIXGIIAM 

SiK Gloice Bockau, ttiio Accou/AMii) .\'Arc.t.ts.x i(j 

Sr. HtuxA, OLicc U 04 T cr t.ii 7 *Ariixif» o% t«i 

JVoXTJiVitBCKLA.SD, 1er,tU\Uta XOTjlixc OM T»l i-t I T, 

EVT aUOXC 1111 fAntS V«t«X Ti« tcuotii'i \1UICA 
Ladt Diaguau unr to utt hiriu */ Aatulm Louimj 
MAiiitt tATt CATTAta jio HitiAii. Tiur ^/a 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


Monday, yth.—'E.Bxly in the moming the baggage of Napoleon 
came on board, and several servants, and persons of his suite, to 
prepare the cabin that was to receive him. About two o’clock he 
left the Belerophon and came alongside the Northumberland, accom- 
panied by Lord Keith. The guard was tumed out and presented 
arms, and all the officers stood on the quarter-deck to receive Lord 
Keith. Napoleon chose to take the compliment to himself. He 
was dressed in a plain green uniform, with plain epaulets, white kersey- 
mere waistcoat and breeches, with stockings, and small gold shoe- 
bucMes, his hair out of powder and rather greasy, his person corpulent, 
his neck short, and his toitt ensemble not at all giving an idea ffiat he 
had been so great or was so extraordinary a man. He bowed at 
first Corning on deck, and having spoken to the Admiral, asked for 
the Captain of the ship. In passing towards the cabin he asked 
who I was. The Captain introduced me. He inquired the number 
of the regiment, where I had served, and if the 53rd was to go to St. 
Helena with him. He then asked an officer of Artillery the same 
questions. From him he passed to Lord Lowther, to whom he 
addressed several questions, after which he retired to the cabin. 
The Admiral, who was anxious that he should as early as possible 
be brought to understand that the cabin was not ahotted to him 
solely, but was a sort of pubhc apartment, asked Lord Lowther, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and myself to walk in. Napoleon received us stand- 
ing. The lieutenants of the ship were brought in and introduced, 
but not one of them spoke French; they bowed, and retired. We 
remained; Mr. Lyttelton, who spoke French fluently, answered 
his questions. After we were tired of standing, we retired. Half 
an hour afterwards he came on deck, and entered into conversation 
with Mr. Lyttelton: he spoke with apparent freedom and great 
vivacity, but without passion. He rather complained of his destina¬ 
tion, sa5dng it had been his intention to have hved in a retired manner 
in England, had he been permitted to have done so. He rephed 
freely to several questions Mr. Lyttelton put to him relative to what 
had happened in Spain and other parts. This interesting conversa¬ 
tion lasted at least an hour, at the end of which he retired. At six 
o’clock dinner was announced. He ate heartily, taking up both 
fish and meat frequently with his fingers; he drank dåret out of a 
tumbler mixed with a very httle water. Those of his attendants who 
were received at the Admiral’s table were—Bertrand (Grand Mar- 
shal); the Countess, his wife; Montholon, General of Brigade and 
A.D.C. ; and Las Cases, in the uniform of a captain in the navy, but 
called a Counsellor of State, The discourse was on general and 
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iubjccb, a/lcr which hc tall^cd to thc .\dxnjri3 ol HuM-a and 
lUcLmate.and of Mo:.coa*, \viUu>ut sccming al all to fctrl U.c saljcct; 
hc sjioLc os tf bc lud Leen an actcc onJy iiistcad ol tic .lutlor al ali 
thosc scenes \\hidi cost so tnueh bloodshal. Wc rose ur.:r.cii.atcly 
Alter tiinncr, and tiic Adxniral I-cggcd mc to attend Xaiolcca. Ifc 
walkcd fonsard lo thc forccastic: thc men of thc 53 rd Kegiment 
and ihc AruUery Wltc on ihc booms; they rose and look c(l thc.r 
caps as hc pas:^. Ifc appeared to hkc Ihc comphtnuit, an(i s.\id 
bc uas formerly m Uic Artillcr>*. I ansuered, "Ves, )ou Lclorgcd 
to thc Kfgimciit De la Fere," on uhidi hc j md.cd iny car uuh a 
smile, as if picased lo fmd I knew so mueh of liis luitor>*. Hc ualked 
for some lime, and then asked ua m to play cards; wc sat doun to 
Hc slioucd mc lus snufl-lxix, on uhidi utre mlaid four 
wl\cr anuques (coins)—S>IIa, Regulus, Pompey, and Julius Cesar 
—uilh a gold onc on tlic side of IimoliJon. Madame Ikrtrand told 
mc lic lud found theso cotns luimclf at Rome. Hc did not ] lay 
h gh at cards, and Icft about hfty francs to bc dislnbutcd arnorgst 
thc sor\*ants. Tlie latter part of ihc c\cning hc apjxarcrl Uiou^htful. 
and al a httlc past ten hc rctircd for thc mght. 

TtUiJjy, »Tlic ucaUicf vvas squaiiy, and ihcrc uas a keas*>’ 
sca. Most cf tlic party uere aficctcd by the moUon of tiie \cssd. 
Kapcleon did not make lus appca/ancc. 

UVJnrsday, Napolcon at dinucr askeU nuny qucstions, but 
appeared in lotv* spints. Hc bnghtened up aftcnianii. and camc 
en the deck. Hc asked tf amongst thc nudslupmoi there ucic any 
wlio oould speak French onc of thun had Uxn at Verdun a.nd under* 
stood it a hille. Tlic ciptain of numics (Ikalic) apf»carol oa deck , 
hc inquircd uho hc w-os, and where hc fud StTvevf \\ hen hc tc’J him 
hc had Leen al Acre hc apjicaml porticulaily j Ica^. and lexik lum b> 
ihr CUT, nLiJi I iutd lic ius a}HS}'S bevn ilt tiic c! 
jdeased- Hc talktd a good dcal wth llu* clhccr, uMkirg thc <!cck 
unii his Lands bcluad fam. .\t cighl o'clock hc rctitcd to thc cal .a. 
Hc U >t al cards, a:.d obiersed tlut gotAl fortunc hail cf Lite f i* 
sak<n iuirx. .\U>at ten o'eiock hc rctir^ Lr ii.c n..x‘.t. 

Ifihtiljij, iCkA.—Kapel« a d.d not ajjeor l.d iln* cf l.r.**. Hc 
-.ihctcd by tla: rrvci.i.a cf iLc slup. aiai :a.d s Ltilc. Hc r—. ic 
an atlemj I to jla\ at taidt. Lal uus oll-t,«! to gjse it ep a: 1 ut.-c 
taifv- 

Fnd->, JiA.—utalhtf, ar.l u;s.i.lvc the vh hf 

dss. 

:a.4.—K4j*.hva 5U.lc h.s c an! 1. x' J 

f iLm >..^1 , he \*aljuvi thc dev^ i-j i.,— tJ 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


How Uttle did I ever think, when I used to consider him as one of the 
first generals in the world, that he would ever have taken my arm 
as a support! He spoke but little at dinner, but conversed for half 
an hour afterwards with the Admiral, in the course of which con- 
versation he denied having had any knowledge of the death of Captain 
Wright, and said he had never heard his name till mentioned to him 
by an English gentleman at Elba; that it was not probable that, 
having the cares of a great nation, he should interest himself in the 
fate of an obscure individual. This reasoning, I own, appears more 
spccious than solid. Of Sir Sidney Smith he also spoke, and said that 
he had once (when commanding the army in Egypt) inserted in his 
orders that he was mad, as a means of checking the intrigues he had 
attempted to carry on with his generals. At cards this evening he 
was evidently affected with the motion of the vessel, and retired early. 

Sunday, —^The chaplain dined with the Admiral. Napoleon 

asked a number of questions relating to the Reformed religion; he 
did not display much knowledge of the tenets of our Church, or of the 
English history at the period of the Reformation. He played with 
his attendants at cards as usual; the English did not join. 

Monday, 14/A.—Napoleon asked at dinner a number of questions 
relative to the Cape, and whether any communication was carried on 
by land with any other part of Africa by means of caravans. His 
information on these, as well as on other topics cormected with geo- 
graphy, appeared very hmited; and he asked questions that any 
well-educated Enghshman would have been ashamed to have done. 
The evening passed oE with cards as usual. 

Tuesday, —Napoleon's birthday. The Admiral compH- 

mented him on the occasion, and Ihs attendants appeared in dress 
uniforms. After dinner a long conversation took place, which tumed 
on the intended invasion of England. He asserted that it was always 
his intention to have attempted it. For this purpose he sent Ville- 
neuve wth his fleet to the West Indies, with orders to refresh at 
some of the French isles, to return without loss of time, and imme- 
diately to push up the Channel, taking with him the Brest fleet as 
he passed (it was supposed that this trip would have withdrawn the 
attention of our fleets); 300,000 men were ready at Boulogne (of which 
6,000 were cavahy) to embark at a moment's notice. Under cover of 
this fleet, he calculated he would have debarked this army in twenty- 
four hours. The landing was to have taken place as near London 
as possible. He was to have put himself at the head of it, and have 
made a push for the Capital. He added, “ I put all to the hazard. 

I entered into no calculation as to the manner in which I was to return , 
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I tpuiici! all to thc iraj'rcis^^.a tl^ os.ajjatit,a v.1 la^-Ul all 
Ju\c occiilor.cxl. Ccnccivc iLca my d^i'fc.r.ur.cr.l «Un 1 { u.-.i 
tlut ViUcacu\e, alter a Uiauii lattlc wuh Calicr, hii i t 

CiJis—Le ir.ii;bl as «cll luve i,*uac luck to the Wcil In^Lo, I iruJe 
oac furtLcr attci:ij>l to gel tny ticct into tLc CIunucL KeUa 
dotroyal »t at ihc batllc ol Trafalgar, or.J I thea, os >xa Lr^j-, 
Icil \%-jth my uholc furce en Austna, wla> vva> unj-.'ciNi:nl kr iLi 
su(Llcn atUck, and jou rcmeniLcr liow well I suuc(.^lc»J.** 

At caids this evenin^ he was succcsbluJ, rautly c.t;hty 

napolcoiis; he cvnicntly tncU to loj< tt agata. Ile wos in g'jtAl 
spirils at the idea uf lus success un his t:itbilay» lu\:r.g Uen alAa}-! 
of an ojaniun Uut some da>'s arc more furtunatc tluu (tUrs, It 
wus ncoily eleven o'dock befote he Icft the cani'talle. 

nVJwriiay, iCih. —I3ona{urtc thJ nol apj-nor IxU liinncr-tiavc; 
lu^ wos in gvxxi spinls, and asked as muol a s-ar.cty of <pacstto:.s. 
Alter dimicr, in lus walk with the Admiral, he wos ipaitc lotpuacwos, 
haWnjj, loddes his usual allowancc of winc {iwo tumlicts of dåret), 
drunk ono of dun){iagnc, ond suiue Lottled Leer. Ifc soid he a{;rc« 
licadcd ilut the mcasuxc of sending hun to St. Hdciu ujght luse 
fatal conscqucnccs. Kc lunted tfut the of Trance and ftaly 

were so mudi attadicd to hun ond his }A.fson that tl;ry nught rcVir.;;,« 
it by the irossacre of the Enghdi. Ifc acknowledged. UMCsir, that 
he tbought lus hfc safc wiUi the Diglisb, uludi it rmght not luse 
Uxn lud it Uxn inlruslcd to the Austnans er Tixi^ans. 01 iLs Lfe 
he ai)|«ars tcnacious: onc of fus tj'tlt Je i^uir.lrt deejo cor,itar.tfy ui 
his a^urtme-nt; nor does it apjxrar, cithcr from Us oau «^r 

tlio^ of lus attcndanls, llul he s%as s'cr>' {ruL^^'a! cl ii at iIa; t<4illc 
of Walcrloo, ocrtainly the most intcrcsting ene of las L.'c, an I oa 
wluch lus futuze dotiny tuir.cd. Not oac of lus {<r.4;uil ilail w.s 
uouadcd: and lud he U-cu in the thjcLc^t of ti.c i ght. \Vtlwn.;(s.n 
uas, lUcy could not oU luse c*v.ai««.d- Uut ta totuxi lo Uv oiiAccu.* 
Uun, he raid that, alter the Auitriaii war, Ikaulurr^^s u«.i the ; Is 
aljout h,:a told lum it was ab^Iatdy r.<oc:;^y that Le r,-j;y 

a-fun, to luse l,csr», Uf the uLc and .^a ol hraz^c. ILe 

Kus^acufe.cd the .UcLdacLfU Aaa. A t* 
held on the sut^cot, oad ;n takin-g ;ato a lL.i 

a ciausc jiosid.ng f-r the fice tSfro-xr of iLc Curk a. 
al>a thai a ciujjcl thoald le aU^aed la the Tud.j^'S tLr 
of Uut I—ih, WiS itioc^iy ol,«Ud to ly iL« ;.^ad*:s 

Loa^y to *ta*^cr iLc mu,c on^j a r -u f ,\i 

oiitrcd a vf iLe L-«>f >.1 N-I' '** — 

.ui-td »l u-s v—'c JO—lo Lur, w tLc^ 1—- t:.. »e 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 

on tJio subjcct: this business was speedily settled. This was at 
ten o’clock at night; bcfore midnight the copy of a treaty was drawn 
out (copicd nearly word for word from the marriage contract between 
Louis the XVIth and Maria iVntoinette), signed by him, transmitted 
to Vienna, and Maria Louisa becamc the new Empress. 

Thursday, lyth .—Napoleon did not make his appearance till 
dinner; Iic conversed a little, and retired early to the after-cabin; 
he reinained but a short time at tlie card-table. In a conversation 
last night with Sir George Cockburn it turned on Waterloo; he said 
that he should not have attacked Wellington on the i8th, had he sup- 
posed he would have fought liim; he acknowledged that he had not 
exactly reconnoitred the position; he praised the British troops, 
and gave the same accouiit of the final result as in. the official despatch; 
he denied that the movement of the Prussians on his flank had any 
effect; the malevolent, he said, raised the cry of saiive qni pmt, and 
as it was already dark he could not remedy it. “ Had there been day- 
light," he added, " I should have thrown aside my doak, and every 
Frenchman would have rallied round me ; but darkness and treachery 
were too much for me." 

Friday, i 8 lh .—^Napoleon in good spirits and looking well; he con¬ 
versed atter dinner for a considerable time \vith the Admiral; he 
mentioned Maria Louisa, and said she was much attached to him; 
she was asked by the Queen of Naples (at Vienna) why she did not 
join her husband in Elba ? She replied her inelination led her to do 
so, but she was prevented by her parents. The Queen replied that if 
she loved a man notliing should prevent her foUowing him, if there 
were Windows in the house and sheets to enable her to let herself 
down from them. He spoke with interest of his boy, and appeared 
pleased to relate that when the Queen of Naples said to the child, 

“ Well, my boy, your game is now over, you wiU be obliged to tum 
Capuchin,” he replied^ “ I never will be a priest, I wiU be a soldier." 
In Germany he said he had intercepted a letter written by the young 
Prince of Orange, in which he said the Prince was not very lavish in 
his praises of our Royal family, but that a lady at Dresden, who had 
either been mentioned in it, or had some reason for wishing that it 
might not be made public, entreated him so eamestly not to send. 

it to the Moniteur that he withheld it. 

Saiurday, zgth.—At dinner Napoleon talked of Toulon with ani¬ 
mation ; he said the only wound he had ever received was from an 
English sailor (by a pike) in the hånd, at the storm of Fort Mulg^ave, 
the possession of which led to the evacuation of that town. This led 
to talking of the navy; he said the only good of&cer he had was 
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onc lUiv.Q hc i rcnounccd Caj mo. whca ,\‘hTAri^ IKxroi. r 
\^AA ACiiuiltaJ by a court-nia:t;al (La\nr.^ Ucn ti;c<l fer lra'..r * 
Iwtlic of TtAhli;AT, MiA for Ailcxwivh !• r 

U. Strad,aii), took U.c s\sor4 that xtaa <!clivc:cel lu L:n I y ibc 
tlcnt .ir.J bfolc il. “nic Adjmral ask«! 1 »kj for oti^rr r.4vaJ 
danclcf, \dioiC iui:;c I ha\c forstien ; Ix ar.iu«cxJ, *' Ile UiuvoJ 
v^cll »j ene aclioa; I nude him a tcar-ailnaral en ihe »jtl; iLe 
a/n j:iiucncc was, ihc vtrj* ncat >car Le !uit n.c Uw ^Lij i m iLe Uay 
of " {Uosas]. It» coaversatun swth ll.c Adinnal Ufuc 
hc made lljc foIloAKJj rcnarlallc otvcnul;fn * “ 2 uas al l.’.e .’^ad 
of an anny al luenlydour; al ihuty, fru:n r.oihir^ I ha i tu 

bc U.c Iicad of tny counliy; for, as firsi Cor.su!. I !aii as nrach \<t 

as 1 altcrAonla h.\d as Em|-»ctor. I d.ou!d hase d.ctl," !..♦ aAIc\!. 
" the ihy aiicT J tnfe/cd Mo>a«**; røy l.’jen ut/uLf 
cstabhsJicd for es er." Tlic Admiral tepheJ Ual tu Ia: (luJy ^rat 
duraclcr il was ncccssaty to suffer adsenaty as sidl as j.;ii:,;icrtly. 
Ile osvented. Lut said, “ My lot lus Wen a hille loo scsctc." 

SnnJjyt aolA.—Napolcoa al dmacf as*ain Ui;an lo quesOLU tJrf 
clcr|;t>*man resjiccung ihc KcfomicJ rthgion, vUiclhcr wc ti/Cvl il« 
eruaftx, how niany sacraments uc Ojcd. Gracc uas toiJ, at.J 1« 
asked uhcUicr il uas a Ucncdialc. He ualkrd for a ccr..Mdcratde 
urne by tnoonb^hl, and, scem^ Uiat the .\ihnjraJ did n^l ]kiy at 
cards, reftained himscU Ifc talkcd of 11*07)1, Le saivl ihe '* 
lukes ou^hl to Le the ftrst cavalry in U.c uctld, no Ftr.’id-Ton is 
cqual lo U.c«i. luve Ffenchmen cuulJ neser vlanJ a^;a.:*vl U« 
same number of Maindukcs, er cscu onc Lundird; but Uuce Lun* 
dred Frcndimcn wouIJ, by tnanccuvrtnjj x^d lu\n'^ rcicncJ, Irat 
an cqual number or even a gtiaicr** Hc a.nU.nucil lo viy tlut 
'• KULcr uas a gvx^l general, Lot not a fohurian vun.cjrnl tu jru jer 
in Uul counti^'. IIa\ing Undtd la t( 07 t uilh a small attny. a:.^! 
cut cfi frum any ronfurcements. Le was oLl..;c%l lo jtac;;.c e-wety 
ambcc tu garn U#c gCKxfuiil cf the |<oj-ic. fer ihu Le and L.> Lik^-r.*s 
puici^l Uic Jlaljcir.evian tchgiun,** uL-ch Le made r.o w:n.jic m 
acknu.dr5.1gu.g 1« lud done La:.vlL Hc La^l grtal ihXc^dty m 
in.j U*c sl.ciLs lo uaisc uJul is CLru,drti-d l» ih ty the Jrj>> -n/l 
MaL>.mcdans an :mj«.rtant {oit cf U.e xd.*? ^ Ihr nrxt »L, 
to 1« uL^uud uas iLal *f dnnking uuar. Ifr sa.j tioc Fr^nkt utre 


rum <3 of 3 edder cLnule, and for heg a t-a.c L. 1 Ircn ^ 
Ui-.id li it, thai U*cy cv’-lJ n-S ii. ^nl 

sh-uld i.*c ahuAcd a d,*j^oaw n. A -* ,d 

lodt tha: iLr Franks n«..tLl d..a.k u...'. ! ihi? 

u...dl t< <d-:nnid i a it. t,..t :h > t.. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW TRAVELLERS 

\vishecl to enter the pale of their Church on such terms, and begged 
they would reconsider it. The next answer proved more favourable : 
it was decreed that they should be aUowed to drink wine, provided 
every day before they did so they should resolve to do a good action. 
On being pressed to know what was considered a good action, it was 
answered, either almsgiving, budding (or contributing towards build- ' 
ing) a mosque, or digging a well in the desert. Having promised 
faithfully to comply with these terms, he concluded by saying, “ We 
were received into the mosque, and I derived from it the most 
important results.” 

December 6 (h .—Longwood is now ready for the reception of Bona- 
parte, and I callcd yesterday at the Briars to accompany him thither. 
He received me with some apologies in his robe de chambre, and ex- 
cused himself from going on account of the smell of paint. He ap- 
peared to be in unusual good spirits, having on the table English papers 
to the I5th of September. The greater confusion there is in France, 
the greater chance he fancies there is of his being allowed to return, 
as he tliinks the English Government will be obliged to recall him to 
compose the confusion that exists in that unhappy country. I have 
just seen Captain J^Iackey, the ofi&cer who has the charge of him; he 
appears to wish to remain another day. There is no knowing what he 
is about. He does not know his 0%^ mind two minutes together. 

December 2ist. —Since I last wrote, Napoleon has been removed to 
Longwood. He appears in better heaith, and has been in good spirits. 

I caUed on him on Llonday and had a long audience, in which he was 
very particular in his questions relating to our mess, entering into 
the most minute particulars, even so far as to ask who cooked for us, 
male or female, white or black. On Friday I met him as I was march- 
ing with my regiment.* He rides now every day wthin his bounds 
(but never exceeds them), with a British officer, which he cannot yet 
reconcile himself to. His attendants are, as usual, split into parties, 
and they have procured the removal of Bertrand (who has at least 
the merit of being his oldest and most faithful servant) from the 
superintendence of the household. 

i8i6. January ist. —Last Tuesday I introduced all the officers to 
Bonaparte; it was evidently an effort on his part, although the pro¬ 
posal, in the first instance, came from himself; he asked a number 
of questions, which were exceedingly absurd. He has been in great 
spirits since the last arrivals; hé has heard that “ all the virtues,” 

* Sir George Bingham had not at this time received intimation of his promotion ; 
nor was he informed of his appointment of Brigadier-General on the Staff till the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. His commission was dated the 2ist of October. 
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\ollj 5.r Tranas Burdctt at ihnr hcaJ, arc to aJ.i.atc tJ, ca^ 
a,'> i lus tccAllf an i Uc ^i^acly l«K}{i5 fcraani to rc-alf. 

/j/.aafySA —Sincc 1 vvjotc last I have ihr.rl vuth Naj. lao; »t 
aas a most sujjc.'b diiincr, ihat lastet! orJy nu .utci, v^heo ve 
rctjfcJ lalo U*c dra\«n^*rc.(.m lo jUy caxds, T!.? tlc-.^rt -ervue UA.t 
Stvfcs c1j:u, vwtli gultj Ijjjvcs, /urhs; anj Ti.c o .':ix<ujo 

v.c:c ihc most bcauUlul I ever sa.v. O.i caeh cup v«.v an B*'>j tun 
V1C.V, and en tl.c saucer a fjcrtrait ol so*ac Iky, or otJ^cr d.^:.r^u^K.h->l 
cJuractcr. They cost tucnty-fivc jpuncas, ibc cup au I sa-ucf. u» 
Trance- 77« dinner uas slupid enojji; thcixcf’c uho Lvc ...tbl-un 
*ÆarccIy sj^obc out of a wh-sper, and he w-as ua mucli cnja^cd un calir-; 
tl.at bc hardJy laid a UT)rJ lo aay cuc, hc lud vs tJlcd ti« ruem volh 
wax candlcs ilut it was as hot as ony ovai Ifc said lo sne, alter I 
had calcfcd the ciraurns room, " 7 oj are not acci^tomcij to suji uUtt 
dinncrs “ Uc lus jjcncrally one or ta-o ofTiccxs of Ihc 5jfd to tLnncr, 
or rather supj>cr, for it is lulhjust cj(,ht Lefore hc s-ts doan. 

Fdrujry miA — I send jou a hltlc jxui shctch of the huav? at 
Lonipvood, as Jt apj>cars from cjy tent. h dres net Jovl U:c tnuh 
lihc an imperial cstabUIuncnt, it bas, ho»\cvcf, gicat dcpili, a;.d 
more rooat tlun thexe appears. The trccs aUul the carnj) are 
wood, of a bluiili jpeen cclour, and at a drsUnce give >ou the idea 
of an old umbrcUa, >‘ou scc Tchrsxca's nurqucc and j*rv.uji>* lent 
arnongil the trccs m ibe foregtound TIjom? tues are full of a >j^-rs 
of cazujy bird, ilut srng as svveetly hat are not v> lundxrr.c as i ux. 
Tlwrc are also ainadavats, an! Java spaxro.v^, uilh red Icahs, a.. 1 
ihosc are the wholc of the small l.rdscn the rslar d Whm it u*,i fut 
discovcfcd It bad not a bvmg errature oa it. Tarlriare 
plrnty, and lb**rc are a good nuny fheaunts—rr—rc bhe the ^dlca 
jdicasant of Cluru thaa our ErgLiJi l.ali, au ! scar.c j-raci>t.ia, a.Lch 
are cather snuUur tlun car lame onta. 1 saa tao iLc oii-cr dsy* 
Uicy rose vco’ majcslically to ily auay vthea duiurl<d , they are 
ailowcd to bc siioi, and ihc (hcauu.ts are ru-ervtd f-r ih- G- verr^ r 
only. Vesterday I vent to call en li-aijurtc; hc v.^s f,c < c.i .n 
hiS carru^c; be ius>stcd ca tny v.ih h.ri, and ve h* 1 4 dr..e 
iDgtibcr of three miics. Healaa)* aals aiter jvj.* ail t"-.-!»/, virfa 
Ijc heard a packet vas arnveJ frem Lu^hiuJ, hc u.l. **N •* the 
Coluicl Ulli bear frvm L-J> L,- ,h^ i 

-d^n/xydu—I cihcd c-i livTUj-utc L.vt ?u.%h.> Ui re t.V i 4^- •« 
lad andicreJ, to anuv-n-c to hlra the ai.v J «f t‘-e C.%jru r 
Ile rreuval sne la 1-s Ud:v.«a, m h-s ule 4 r 

ngu-c 1 turver Uheld He u-s «.th c 'U Jfr 

• L* y- .»Uoa. 
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receiveci Sir H. Lowe last Wednesday wth marked attention, behaving 
at the same time in a manner pointedly rude to Sir George Cockbum. 
You have no idea of the dirty httle intrigues of himself and set. If 
Sir Hudson Lowe has firmness enough not to give way to him, he %vill 
in a short time treat liim in the same manner. For myself, it is said 
I am a favourite, though I do not understand the claim I have to be 
such. Cockburn has certainly used great e.xertions to make btm as 
corafortable as circumstances would permit; and for this, and for 
the care he took of him on board, he did not deserve to be treated 
as he was on that day, which was nothing more or less than insult¬ 
ing. When he was going to introduce Sir Hudson, and to say, “ My 
charge ends; I beg to introduce my successor,” they shut the door 
in his face, saying, “ It is the Emperor’s orders that the Govemor 
goes in alone.” 

There has been the usual fracas continued in the family. About 
a week since it was intimated to jMadarae Bertrand that she was so 
fond of the English and partial to their society that she might save 
herself the trouble of attending at dinner. The Emperor had dined 
in his room the day before, fearing hecould not have kept his temper 
and have displayed a scene before the servants. Madame then made 
known that Napoleon was frequently in the habit of using language 
neither kingly or even gentlemanly towards his attendants, and that 
the ladies even were not respected in these fits of rage. The inter- 
diction lasted a week, at the end of which time it was signified that 
“ the Emperor ■permilted her to come to dinner.” Napoleon received 
the intelligence of the death of Murat and Ney with the greatest in¬ 
difference. Of the former he observed that he was a fool, and deserved 
his fate. He said he had behaved very ill to him, and had refused 
to lend him money when at Elba. Of the latter he said he had done 
him more haim than good, and did not appear to care the least about 
either. 


[Letter from Lady Bingham.'] 

” May soth. 

“ On Tuesday last I went with Sir G. Bingham and Colonel 
Mansel to pay a visit to Buonaparte. When we first arrived he 
was out airing \vith his attendants, and after waiting for some little 
time in Captain Poppleton’s ^ room, we were informed of his return, 
and were shown into a small ante-room, where, at an inside door, 
stood his footman,- dressed in green and gold, to open and shut it when 
necessary for his imperial master. When he was quite ready to receive 

* One of the officers of the 53rd Regiment in attendance at Longwood. 
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us, we \\ere ushcred into his prescnco I tlunk lum mudi bcltcr- 
looking than I had expected, tboagh his compkxioii is cxcccdingly 
sallow The hkeness Sir StiU brought home \nth luni from Plynioutb, 
ctchcd by Mi- Planat, is a very just reprcscntation of lum Ile was 
cxtremely facetious, and in excellent Immour, and after askmg ine a 
few fnvolous questions, he desired me to walk mto thc garden, handcd 
me out, and did me the honour (as I aftcnvnrds found it \vas) to nalk 
Viith his head uncovcred. He told me I had an excellent husband, 
that I ought to be very happy, as he loved me dcarly; Ihat hc was 
also a gallant soldier, and that soldicrs alvvays made tlic best hus« 
bands He asked me several qucstioos about Louisa,* and made 
some remark about her husband f herself; but tlus I lost, as 
ovving to his speakmg so reinarkahly fast, it is somctimcs with thc ut« 
most difficulty he can bc understood Notwithstanding the constant 
ram, I take a great deal of exerasc on horscback, and as I have a 
most qmet ammal, I nde iiithout the Icast fear up Ladder HiU and 
other tremendous places to the astomshment oS the St Htknians 
I assure you I pass here for a very supenor horseuoman, ubich gavt 
nse to a question from Napoleon, whether in England I often wtnt a- 
fox hunting ? baving a vast idea that thc Enghsh ladies are txceed 
ingly fond of that arausement I told hinj it u-as onc 7 was by no 
m e-aps partial to, or evertookpartm hapoleou bas teen mudiout ot 
spmts of late, I fancy, from thc httJc probabihty bc secs of evtr Uing 
able to fnait« his escape from this isIandL He has within thc laat fe* f 
daj-s tatpn to play at sbttles Of all bis loUoAers, Madame Ecxtrjnd 
is the one for \%hom I feel the most intcrest She is, poor vicm«n, 
so thoroughly xinhappy that it is quite mrlanch&I> to set hrr SU 
IS extremely pleasing and elegant in her manner J Uit Ufo^c I «trnv td 
the French attendants had an offer madt inssa of re:nni.'g brme, 
but they preferred signing a paper which no«» p'&dzits *11 feture idta 
of leaving the islancb Bertrand, it i» sa»d, t-STtiÅ to tLs from an 
honaurahU matine, havmg proirveS 'Napolec.n to resia-n «r;tn l-nj 
dnnng Ins captiv'ity Poor Madame, I taa.c%, ha«*' 

laid asidc aU th e honour had it beea left to her anan^emenL. 
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to iiicrease corpulence. He appears to be dropsical, and his 
complexion is very saliow; in short, he looks exceedingly out of 
health. I understand the Govemor is rather desirous to move him 
nearer to Plantation House (his own residence), being suspicious of 
liis attempting his escape, which malces Sir Hudson uneasy and feel 
somewhat alarmed. This he has not the slightest cause for, as he is 
pcrfectly secure both by sea and land. I should regret his removal 
from Longwood, as there is not on the island so beautiful a spot of 
ground as this. I have an excellent suite of barrack-rooms, from 
the Windows of which is seen a very grand and noble view, comprising 
sea, wood, a fine extensive plain, immense heights, rugged rocks, 
fortifications, barracks, tents, and people of all colours, etc., the whole 
making a pretty panorama. I went to fish one day last week, and 
met with good success; the fish we caught weighed from one to two 
pounds, some of which I sent to Buonaparte. He was much pleased 
with them, and said they were the best he had eaten since he was 
on Mount Cennis. 


“J. M.\nsel." 
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—. James, physidan. 190 (nott) 
Johnsoafaos. The. 157 (noit) 

Josfphioe, Tho Empress, sketch of her 
carecr, zgS (no/<); deatb of. 199; 
her marrlage to Kapolcoo, 199 
Julias. General (ut JuUlan) 

JuUkn, Mare Antoine, agg (noit) 

Keith, Lord. at Plymouth, g6, 37 { ister* 
vie«s Napoleoo, 43; laadly feelug 
towards Napoleon. 441 sketch of 
hil caxeer, 74 (no/t) 

Klfbcr, General, sketch of his carecr, 333 

Koutousof, Uanbal, 104 (not«) 

L'AUemand. General C. F. A., 00 (ho 
Nortkumittland, 60, 8s; sketch of 
bis carecr, 8s (not/) 

LanJuinaU, Count. 376 (not«) 

Lannes. Jean, Duko of Montebello, 301 
(not«) 

Larrey. Baron, surgeon, 370 (and not«) 

Las Cases, Comte de, p/rt, sketch of bis 
carecr. 78 (neft)t allcged wrtter of 
** Letters from the Cape,** xgx; 
Warden's peS'picture of, 140 
— Comte de, fiJs, sketch of his carocr. 
79 (not«) 

Lavalctie, Count de. sketch of his carecr* 
333 (noit) 

Lavater, Jean Gaspard. 363 (not«) 
Lclcbvre*Desnouettes* Count, xo6 (not«) 

** Letten from St. Hekna.** ixx, 1x4. tja 
>* Letten from the Cape.** 131 s ascn!x 4 


to Las Cases, 131; to O'Meara, X3t; 
to Kapoleon, xjt 

Longwood, N’apolcoa's removal to, 3x7 i 
Bingham's descrlptios of, 333 
Loudous, The Couatess of, at St, Helena, 
360 (and no/t) 

Lovre, Sir Hudsoo, and Napoleon. laS t 
sketch of his carecr, 337 (not«){ 
Napolcoa’s dishko of, 363 
Lowtbcr, Lord (sod Earl of Lonsdale). oa 
board tbo A'or/AumttrJand, 73, 76 ; 
sketch of his carecr, 76 (not«) 
Lyttclton.Tbe Hon. W. IL (afterwards 3rd 
Lord Lgttelton), 67-9; >uits the 
XorikumitrlanJ, 67 t bis account of 
N'apotcon's arrival oa Iheshfp, 73->ioS. 
his impressions of Ifapolcoo's appear* 
aoro. 771 fint conversation wilb 
Kapolcon, 83-93 t second, 93-107 > 
Napolcon's manner during the talks, 
xo 3 

—-, The •• WIeked Lord.” 68 

Macdooald, Marshal, Duke of Taranto, 
x6o (noit) 

Uaephersos, Jsuatj, **traAxl3tor** of 
Ossian, 2JX (noU) 

Madeira, Aspcct of, 189 
Maltland. F. I«, Captain of the DtUtropkon, 
9. 13, X 4 t rcceives h’apoicon. 3 X; 
shows bim over the ship. 331 difii* 
culty of bis task, 4X 1 and (be present 
of wlne, 43 I secs tbe Ust of ** tbe 
Aristocrat,*' st ; sketch of bis caretr, 
84 (noit) 

Malcolm. Sir Pultcncy. admiral, 373 (net«) 
Mansel, Col, letter frem Dcadwood Camp. 
335 

Marehmont poerage. Romance of, 4, zo 
Marengo. Battie of, 339 
Maret, Hugues Bernard. Duke de Bassano, 
x6S (n«t«). aa cv'il genius. 3S8 

klaisbaJ, Duke of Rlvxll. t6o 
(net«): alleged avarke, x6x : briJJant 
gtarralsbip at Esalisg, 163 
** Memoirs cf an Arutoaat,” 3 
Mcttcznkh. Pnnce vxn. 13X (»o«) 

Milnc* Admiral Sir David« 6 
—Lady, and btr LUI acticn. 7 
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Montholon, Madame, oa thc BeUerophotif 
27; on thc Northumberlandt 83; **a 
vory elegant woman,“ 148 

-Marquis of, sketch o£ his carcer, 78 

{note) ; a handsome little man,” 148 
Moreau, Jean Victor, General, 240 {note) 
Mørning Chtonicle, Warden’s letter in, 
179 (noie) ; favourable to Napoleon, 
222, 223 

Napoleon on tue ” Belleropiion,” 13- 
52; escape from Elba, 14, 15; at 
Rochefort, 16; sceks British protec- 
tion, 15, 17, 145 ; reaches the Beller- 
ophon^ 21; his personal appearance, 
25 ; and thc boatswain, 26; break- 
fasts on the Superb^ 28 ; an “ effeetual 
change,” 28; and promotion in thc 
British and Frcnch services, 31; last 
look of France, 32 ; and the Bertrand 
children, 33; his suite on the Beller- 
ophon^ 34; his usual attitudes, 35 ; 
attends the amateur theatricals, 35 ; 
arrives in Torbay, 36, 295-302; in 
Plymouth Sound, 37-9 ; his humanity 
at Waterloo, 37; and popular atten¬ 
tion, 39 ; rcccives notice of his doom, 
40 ; his dejection, 45 ; transferred to 
the Northimberland, 46 
Napoleon on the ” Northumderland,” 
59-291; received on the Northumber- 
land, 60,73, X42 ; his dress and appear¬ 
ance at the time, 60,142 ; the routine 
on board, 61; bis suite on the North- 
imberland, 78* 149-* his statm, 84; 
first talk with Mr. Lyttelton, 85-92 
second talk, 93-107; discusses his 
imprisonment, 94, 97 f 99 » ^44 J on 
the conscription, 95 ; on the invasion 
of England, 103, I 75 ; on the Conti- 
tinental system, 103 ; on the British 
arms, 105 ; on the Slave Trade, 106 ; 
on the condition of France, 107; 
treated as a monarch by his stafi, 118 ; 
his opinions of Warden’s ” Letters,” 
124-131; Napoleon had no alterna¬ 
tive but to surrender, 146, 181; 
alleged intention to abdicate, 151-2; 
his knowledge of English, 153; bis 


addiction to snuflf, 154; homage of 
his attendants, 154-5 ; veils his sea- 
' sickness, 155 ; his camp-beds, 155 ; 
his habit of catechising, 156-7; his 
error in the return from Elba, 168; 
his interest in artillery, 172; on 
health and exercise, 174 ; his opinion 
of suicide, 177, 230; alleged quota- 
tion of Shakespeare, 179; contem- 
plated escape to the United States, 
r8o; his religious opinions, 183; 
instances of his impetuous temper, 
185-6; on the practice of bleeding, 
192-5* 196-7; and the fair sex, 186, 
194 ; his marriage to Josephine, 200 ; 
his capacity for friendship, 201 ; 
inquires about the tenets of the Church 
of England, 202; his habits and 
manner, 207; and the notion of im- 
possibility, 209 ; his first view of St. 
Helena, 211, 291; lands at St. Helena, 
212 ; resides for a time at the Briars, 
213-6; discusses disease and death, 
219; rallies Gourgaud to obey the 
doctor, 224 ; interviews Farmer Legg, 
225 ; the romance of Miss Robinson, 
226; oa newspaper abuse, 230, 231; 
and the ” nation of shopkeepers,” 233 ; 
on the Chouans’ attempt to assassin- 
ate him, 235-8 ; reviews the Enghien 
incident, 239-43; on the alleged 
massacre at Jaffa, 247-254; and 
the bomb explosion, 256; protests 
against being watched, 258; de- 
clines to be made an exhibition of, 
261; on physiognomy, 262; his ex- 
perience of the plague, 265; on the 
medical profession, 267-72; talks 
of Waterloo, 276-7; refuses to be 
“ drawn ” about Wellington, 278 ; 
a day of his life at the Tuileries, 289 
Ney, Marshal, and his animadversion of 
Napoleon, 149; sketch of his career, 
163 {note): Napoleon on Ney’s sen- 
tence, 222 ; error at Waterloo, 282 
Northumberland, The, ofi Berry Head, 43 » 
Napoleon received on board, 60; 
reaches St. Helena, 133; lands 
Napoleon, 133; retums to England, 
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lii l tbe Log o/. 293 InoU) i Qoggiag 
oa board, 293 (note) 

O’ileara, Barry, appoiated surfcoo to 
Napoleon, 44; bis *' Kapoleoa la 
Exile," 224! Tccords Kapoleon’s views 
of Warden's book, 124-231: allescd 
author of “ Letters from the Cape," 
X32: testimoay to his skdi aod dis* 
positioa, 179: sketch of bis career, 
293 {nott) 

Palalox 7 Melsi at Satagossa, 269 (nofr) 
Paoll, 233 (noU) 

" Paul's Letters to bu Kitufolk," 274 
(noie); 276 (nota) 

PeQto\Tsky, see pioatkowskl 
Percy, Baron, surgeoa, 370 {and noU) 
Ptøniz aod Oufon, duel betvteen, 285 
Picbegru, Charles, General, X3&-8; sketch 
of hu carcer, 336 (noU) 

PiOQtkowskh bu devotioa to Kapolcoo, 82; 
note oa. 82; allotred to proceed to St. 
Heleoa. 283: letters from, 2S5 (note), 
Ulaess of. 286 
Pftt, IViliiani, 202 (note) 

Plaaat, Lieut.-CoL, devotioa to Napolcon, 
282 (nele) 

Pl}'moutb. Napoleoa in the Souad. 37 
Poalatowski. Pnoce, lOX (note) 

Poasoaby, George, 90 (note) 

Pradt. Abbé de, 280 (and note) 

Quatterly Hevua bostxle to Wardea*s 
"Letters," xxx, 136,187,221 ; aseribes 
"Letters frost the Cap«" to Las 
Cases, X31; ioshteates Wardca had 
3 coUaborator, 132 ; Ignored by War» 
des. X36: Tnatifg towards b’apolcoxi, 
X73; saicasuc about his quotiøg 
Shakspere, X79; oaNapolcoa*s"pop* 
pets,"’x84: caO'ifeara's "diigrace," 
X9S: article oa Napolcoaic hooks, 
273 (ncU). 273-281 

Ra2es. Sse T. S. viuts N'apoleos, 1C3 : 
sketch of hia caseer, iCj (note) 

Pieise Praspsis, 235 (neU), 240 


Roblasoa, Marianne, the *' Nftnpb of ite 
Valley," 226 

Roscbcxy, Lord, asctlbca "Letters frect 
the Cape" to Napoleoa, 232: and 
the mytbical d'Eagblea letter, 243 
Rou, Captam C. B. H.» of the iVer:>wnitrr* 
^nJ, SS t bu letter lo W. J. Hall, of 
Kiagston, Jamalca, 39-63 ; Intro* 
duced lo Kapoleoa, 76 
Rumbold, Sir George, 246 (note) 

Ryal, General (tee Kéal) 

St. Helena, Napoleon’s protest agalnst 
exile, 60; Hapoleon lands at, 62, 
290-11 tbe precautions at, 63 j 
Napoleon's opinion of, 203: Kapo« 
Icon's first view of, 321, 292; Napo* 
Icon lands at, 212: cllmate of, 236 
(noU) 

Saragossa, Sieges of, 269 (nole) 

Savar/s threat and Its conscquencet, 43 
Scbwartzcnbcrg. rield>marshat. 204 (note) 
Scott, Sir Walter, ond Napc-leon, 33: hfi 
portrait oi Napolcon in "Paul’s Let* 
ters to bis Klosfolk," 274 (note) t his 
talk vjlb dc Costar at WaUrJoo, 276 
(note) 

SUvertop. George, 83 (note) 

Sismondl, Jean Cbaxlci de, zo6 (note) 

Slavo trade, Tbe, 206 
Smart. John, of BrUham. bis accouct ol 
Napolcon on board the VelUrepkon 
at Torbay, 295-302 
Smltfa. Adam. 233 (nole) 

_.. Sir Sidney, tkcuh of bis carcef. 272 

(nole), 274 

SouU. Marshal. shctch of his earetr. iCt 
(nole) 

Sucbtl, Louis Gabriel, Duke of AU-itia, 
X63 (note) 

Superb, Napolcon oa the, 27 

Tallcytand and tt* d e *8h tf tt* 

d’jlnghtffl, X24» ^ ^ 

Usapt," t:t» f dærttd iaigi.g, 232 s 
sketch of tis career, 2*3 l*-ie)l tt* 
myiticaJ ictux. *<3 

Tctitctar-i, AdmlxaL X03 
Tilvit, Trtaty cf. aod 
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Torbay, Napolcoa in, 36 
Tuilcn'cs, A day 0/ Napolcoa's lifo at ihc, 
zBg 

UndaunUd couvcys Napolcoa to St. Elba, 
91 (no/«:) 

Ushaat, Scene off Cape, 33 
Ussher, Sir Thomas, sketch of his carcer, 
91 {noU) 

Vaccination, Napolcoa on, 287 
Verdier, General, at Sara^jossa, 169 (nof£) 
Vernon, Lord, 87 {uoU) 

Villeacuvc, Admiral, bis blundcr, 119; 
sketch of his carecr, 176 («o/r) 

Warden, Catherine, 114 

-, George Cockbuni, ita; memorandum 

about his father, 114 

-, William, surgeon on the Northutn-^ 

bcrland, sketch of his carecr, iia* 
115 ; his Letters from St, Helena,” 
ril, 114, 132-291; his marriage, 116; 
his impressioa of the dress and aspect 
of Napolcon, 1x8-9» dines with 
Napolcoa at St. Helena, 121; fac- 
simile o£ his handwriting, 129; re* 
marks on (“Diary”) vanity of the 
French, 164 ; “ Diary ” quoted about 
Sir Sidney Smith, the Bourbons, etc., 


Z74 ; “ Diary ” quoted as to Napo- 
Icon’s sleep and novel-reading, 191; 
teaches Count Bertrand EngHsh, 208 ; 
dines with Napolcon at Longwood, 
218-21; plain speaking to Napolcon 
on the subjcct of his treatment by the 
British, 232-4; testimoay to his 
good faith, 264 5 a drive at Long¬ 
wood, 266; talks vnth Napolcon 
about his profession, 267-72; his 
last ioterview with Napolcon, 273-83 
Warrender's, Margaret, “ Marchmont and 
the Humes of Poiwartb,” 10 
Waterloo stops promotion, 51; the issue 
at, 105; horse and foot at, 149; 
forces engaged, 277 ; French biunders 
at, 281-3 ; Napoleon’s position at, 
283 

Whitbread, Samuel, sketch of his carecr, 
89 {noU) 

Williams, Helen Maria, her book on 
Napolcon, 275 {noU) 

Wilson, Sir Robert, sketch of his carecr, 
248 {noh); assists Lavalette to 
escape, 255 (2nd note) 

Windham, William (“ Weathercock "), 103 
{twU) 

Wright, Captain John Wesley, 234 (note); 
fate of, 235*7 

Wyndham, William, 87 (tioie) 
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